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Cbe Restorlan monument at $!-an-fu. 



By J. OENAHR 




^HE legends concerning the 
mission of the Aspostle 
Thomas in China are 
well known, and are con- 
sidered worthy of belief 
by many excellent people 
at the present time. And as corro- 
borative evidence is to be found in 
an ancient Chaldaic breviary of the 
Malabar church (^), we must admit 
that it is at least not improbable that 
missionaries of the Christian Church 
succeeded very early in reaching China. 
But the little we are able to surmise 
is so incomplete and confused that 
we can have but a very hazy idea of 
the extent and results of their work. 

The first solid ground on which 
we are able to build is the historical 
fact that in the Seventh Century 
the Nestorians undertook the task of 
converting the Chinese, and, indeed, 
as we shall see, with marked success. 
The sources of our information in 
this respect are to be found chiefly 
in this very country. For in 1625 
A. D., at Si-an-fu, in the Province of 
Shensi, the famous tablet was discovered 
which has since been known as the 
Nestorian Monument, and which, as 
the inscription declares, was erected 
in the year 781. 

The facts concerning this Monument 
and its history are briefly as follows: — 
In the year 1621, some labourers, 
working in one of the suburbs of 

») In this Breviary we are told that St. Thomas 
converted the Chinese and the iCthiopians, bringing 
them to a knowledge of the Truth. By St. 
Thomas they were baptized, receiving the blessing 
of that rite, and becoming children of God. That 
through his ministry the Kingdom of Heaven was 
established in the Chinese Empire. See Du Halde, 
Vol. HI. ^. 85. In the 19th chapter of the Ritual, 
bishoprics m China are also mentioned. Ibid. 



Ch'ang-an(^) (^ ^), discovered, embed- 
ded several feet deep in the earth, a 
well-preserved stone tablet of consider- 
able size, the inscription upon which 
aroused a great sensation among the 
scholars of the land. This asserted 
that it was 844 years old, and bore 
the information that a monk named 
Olopun had come to China in the 
year 635, from Ta-tsin (the Roman 
Empire), bringing holy books and 
pictures, the former of which he had 
translated into Chinese. That Tai- 
Tsung, the second Emperor of the 
Tang Dynasty (^) in the Seventh month 
of the year 638, had in an edict 
highly commended the new doctrine, 
allowing it to be taught in his domin- 
ions, and had ordered a church to 
be built in an open space in the 
Capital, stipulating that his portrait be 
placed therein. (2) That, in spite of 
a few years of persecution (from 699 
to 713), the new Teaching was also 
under the protection of later Emperors, 
one of whom, in 756, commanded 



») Ch'ang-an (g $) is one of the fifteen district 
cities of the Prefecture of Si-an (Jg Jf)^ and has 
played a great part in Chinese history. Several 
Emperors of the first Han Dynasty (206-220 B C.) 
made it their place of residence, and of the two 
Capitals of the renouned Tang Dynasty (618—906 
B. C), Ch'ang-an was the first and most important. 

2) "When the accomplished Emperor Tai-Tsung 
($ ^) 627—649 A. D., began his glorious reign and 
held the reins of the Government with intelligence 
and wisdom, a man of the greatest virtue, by name 
Olopun, lived in the kingdom of Ta-Tsin (^ ■^) . . , 
In the 9th Year of the period Chang-Kwan (^ ^ 
635) he came to Ch'ang-an. The Emperor sent his 
minister, the Duke Fang-HOsan-ling (S $ tt), 
with the Imperial Sceptre to the western suburb, to 
meet the visitor and to escort him to the palace. 
The sacred books brought by Olopun were translat- 
ed in the library of the palace. In his own forbidden 
apartments the Emperor entertained Olopun and 
discussed the Teaching: convinced of its truth, he 
gave special orders for its propagation".— Text of 
the Inscription. 
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new churches to be built; and that 
another had also honoured such 
meritorious action by his approval. 
Finally, it was stated that Teh-Tsung 
({^1 ^^)» *" whose reign the tablet 
was set up, had extended to the 
Christians the same favour as had 
the majority of his predecessors. This 
is in outline, the history of Christianity 
in China during 146 years. 

No wonder that this inscription 
made a great stir among the scholars 
of the Empire. Here was talk of 
things which they could find neither 
in the writings of Confucius, nor of 
Laotzu, nor even in the sacred 
writings of the Buddhists. What! The 
most famous Emperor of the Tang 
Dynasty, Tai-Tseng, not only sanction 
but actually promote the open dissem- 
ination of this new teaching? It was 
inconceivable. The governor of the 
city, who shewed great interest in 
the monument, had it taken to a 
sheltered spot, and, later on, carefully 
preserved in a Taoist monastery or 
temple near the city. 

Since then it has been much 
visited by Chinese scholars, and 
copies of the inscription, which, 
however, invariably lack the upper- 
most portion, which is adorned with 
a cross, are sent far and wide, for 
the beauty of the characters is 
celebrated. 

Though they were then the only 
foreigners in China, there were no 
Romanish missionaries in Ch*ang-an at 
the time of the discovery of the 
monument. It was by a small man- 
darin of the city, who belonged to 
the Catholic Church, that their attention 
was first directed to the noteworthy 
fact. They were naturally delighted, 
and one of them, Alvarez Semedo, 
betook himself without delay to 
Si-an-fu (1628). Arrived at that city, 
he bestowed upon the monument 
careful and repeated examination, and 
as the meaning of this remarkable 
inscription revealed itself to his en- 



quiring mind, his delight increased. 
With the help of his colleagues a 
translation into Portuguese was soon 
made, and, with a rubbing of the 
whole monument, sent to Lisbon. 
This Portuguese version was soon 
rendered into Italian. In 1636 A- 
thanasius Kircher, in his Prodromus 
Copticus, gave a detailed account of 
the discovery, and as doubts were 
immediately expressed as to the truth 
of the report, he endeavoured (1667) 
to defend it in his great work China 
Illustrata, in which he gave to the 
world of scholars a copy of the Chinese 
text, together with two Latin transla- 
tions, which, however, differed in the 
reading of certain portions of the 
inscription. (•) 

As has already been said, no sooner 
was the first news of the recovery of 
the Monument received than its genu- 
ineness was called in question. It was 
explained as a record belonging to a 
much later date. La Croze, Voltaire 
and others accused the Jesuits of 
having forged the inscription. But 
the strongest attacks against it were 
made in later years. Professor Neu- 
mann in Munich, Stanislaus Julien in 
Paris, Ernest Renau and others tried 
to prove that the whole thing was a 
fabrication. Its advocates, however, 
succeeded in establishing its authenti- 
city. Alexander Wylie, G. Pauthier, 
and especially the Oxford Professor, 
Dr. James Legge, who was formerly a 
missionary of the London Mission in 
China, have set forth with such con- 
vincing clearness every detail referrin*^ 
to the subject that absolutely no room 
remains for doubt of the genuine- 
ness of the tablet. Gibbon, too, 
in the 47th chapter of his well-known 
"History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire*' gives evidence of the 
truth of the story in the section 
devoted to the Nestorians. He says: 



') V. Riclithofen, China, I. p. 553. Lcggfe, On the 
Nestorian Monument, p 3b. VjC'illiarns' Middle King- 
dom, etc. etc. 
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"The Christianity of China (') between 
the 7tli and 13th Centuries is invin- 
cibly proved by the consent of Chinese, 
Arabian, Syrian and Latin evidence. 
The Inscription of Si-an-fii, which 
describes tlie fortunes of the Nestorian 
(Church from the first mission, A. D. 
636, to the current year 781, is accused 
of forgery by La Croze, Voltaire and 
others, who become the dupes of 
their own cunning whilst they are 
afraid of a Jesuitical fraud* \ 

A strong argument in favour of 
the genuineness of the monument 
Professor Legge finds in the fact 
that Chinese scholars, whose antiquari- 
an researches are no less thorough 
than those of their brethren in Europe, 
have never even had a suspicion that 
a fraudulent substitution was under 
discussion. He refers to a "Great 
Collection of Inscriptions on Metal 
and Stone" in 160 chapters, which 
was published in 1805 by a scholar 
named Wang -Cheng, who had held 
the highest offices of state. In this 
collection about a thousand inscrip- 
tions are described, dating from 2,000 
B. C to 1264 A. D. A large part of 
the 102nd chapter in given to the 
Nestorian monument, and contains 
among other things a summary of the 
opinions of many earlier antiquarians, 
who, since the recovery of the stone, 
had occupied themselves with a study 
of the inscription. But not one of 
these men, not excepting Wang-Chang 
himself, raised any question of authenti- 
city. "So far as I am aware, a 
Chinese scholar has yet to appear who 
will charge it with being a forgery", 
wrote Dr. Legge in 1888. Some years 
later, in 1895, 1 was able to bring 
to liis notice a doubt cast on its 
genuineness by a Chinese scholar 



') Gibbons' expression "Christianity of China" 
is misleading and a great exag^geration. But when 
one takes into consideration the niissionsiry zeal of 
the period, and the fact that the Chinese are always 
inchiied to look favourably upon any institution 
sanctioned by their Emperor, it can easily be con- 
ceived that the swift spread of the Doctrine was 
not only possible but even probable. 



called Tsin-yun-tao (J§ ^ y^). The 
aged but still vigorous professor, at 
whose service I had placed my own 
copy of this attack, did not, however, 
allow it to shake his conviction that 
the monument was genuine. And he 
was right. Yun-tao, who, like his 
predecessors in Europe, cannot free 
himself from the suspicion that this is 
merely a matter of Jesuitical trickery 
in majorem ecdesiae gloriam, brings 
no really new accusation against the 
tablet. The style and the form of the 
characters in the inscription; further, 
an edict of the Emperor Hsiien- 
Tsung (^; Tjt) of the Tang Dynasty, 
promulgated in 745, regarding the 
standing of missions from Ta-Tsin('); 
finally, the fact that, with the single 
exception of Yun-tao, no critical 
reflections on the genuineness of the 
monument have been made by any 
Chinese scholar, not even from those 
men appointed to make a report to 
the Court, all place the authenticity 
of the Nestorian Monument beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 

Let us now glance briefly at the 
doctrinal portion of the inscription. 
The first paragraph declares the 
existence of a personal God, who. 
Himself uncaused, is the Creator of 



') The edict of Emperor Hsuen-Tsung declares 
that the religion of the so-called Persian sacred 
books came from Ta-Tsm, reaching the Middle 
Kingdom through sermons and other communica- 
tions. That it was for a long time practised there, 
temples for the followers of this religion being 
erected from the very first, and called Persian 
Temples. But that as this name was inexact, it was 
in this edict commanded that the designation 
'Persian Temples' be changed every where to 
*Ta-Tsin temples. (Pauthier. De rAuthenticite 
de r Inscription Nestorienne de Si-an-fau, p. 79, 
according to Richlhofen.) 

The Russian Archimandrite Palladius, in a letter 
to the Chinese Recorder for 1875, draws attention to 
yet another ancient document, which up to that 
time had escaped the notice of those who maintained 
that the inscription was authentic. It is remarkable 
that no use was made of this valuable document by 
Dr. Legge when thirteen years later he published his 
contribution to the solution of the problem. It is 
found in a collection of official rescripts, etc., of the 
Tang Dynasty, which the first Emperor of the house 
of Sung-Tai-Ts'u (960 A.D. ) had compiled by a 
scholar luiined Wang-Pu. And it varies only in 
unimportant details from the edict embodied in the 
Si-an-fii inscription, the author of which seems to 
have allowed himself some latitude in style, as he 
has amplified some phrases of the edict. See Ch, 
Recorder, 1875, p. 147. 
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all else, unchangeable, the First and 
Last, Three in one. The second 
refers to some of the processes of 
creation, the making of innocent 
man the ruler over the earth and all 
living creatures. The third records 
the Fall, with its consequences. 
The fourth treats of the Messiah, who 
was born of a virgin. Angels 
proclaim the joyful tidings. His birth 
was made known by a star to the 
Persians, who came with tributary 
gifts to hail the appearance of the 
Redeemer. Then the work of His 
life is briefly told, together with an 
account of His struggle with Satan, 
which was brought to a victorious 
conclusion, whereupon He ascended 
to his true place at midday. The 
Crucifixion of Jesus, His death, 
burial, and resurrection, are suppress- 
ed: but on the other hand it is 
stated that he left twenty-seven holy 
books behind — doubtless a reference 
to the New Testament. The washing 
of water and of the Spirit is vaguely 
mentioned, and also the perfecting 
of mankind in the "whiteness of 
humility.'* 

In the fifth paragraph, the inscrip- 
tion passes from the Messiah to his 
servants. They bear the sign of the 
cross, though, as we have seen, 
nothing is told of the crucifixion. 
They live in communities; allow 
their beards to grow to show that 
they have other work to do, and wear 
the tonsure as an outward token of 
inner freedom from passion. They 
possess no slaves, and accumulate no 
property. Seven times a day they 
offer prayer, and every seventh day 
a great service is held. The effect 
of their teaching is to spread through- 
out the world harmony, charity and 
prosperity. 

With this fifth paragraph the 
instructive portion of the inscription 
ceases. A short paragraph follows, 
dealing with the new name King-kiao 



ihi W) "The Illustrious Religion "(»), 
which Christianity bore in China 
from 636 to 782, and emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of cooperation 
on the part of the Government with 
the servants of the Church. And 
then come the eleven paragraphs of 
the historical portion, of which a 
brief outline has already been given. 

The third, eulogistic section, to which 
both the other parts serve as intro- 
duction, consists of praise of God and 
the church, and also of the Emperors 
who showed favour toward the Chris- 
tians, lending them their protection. 

Although the Inscription wisely 
keeps silence on the special doctrines 
of Nestorius (-), the tablet has always 
been known as the Nestorian Monu- 
ment. Catholic writers, it is true, lean 
to the opinion that the inscription 
refers to their Church, but as a rule 
they leave the question an open one. 
I have before me the work, in four 
volumes, of a Chinese scholar, a 
member of the Catholic Church. He 
too, has occupied himself with the 
study of the monument, and after first 
endeavouring to claim the inscription 
for the Catholic Church, comes to the 
conclusion that it only refers to follow- 
ers of the Nestorian sect, excom- 
municated from the Romish Church 
because of their heresy, since in the 
annals of the "Vatican Library there 
is no record of any Romish mission 
to China at the time of the Tang 
dynasty.- (:?$ li S «J ffflS B# 01 

IK A' %\ m. % ^ 4ic). 



M How well the Nestorians in China availed 
themselves of circumstances is shown in the way 
they adopted the terms already in use by the three 
other relii^ions, for tlieir own system. Con- 
fucianism styled itself for preference, '*Kiao (^ 
see the beginning of the book Chung-Yung). 
Taoism described itself as The Way", (jJJ) and 
Buddhism was called, in distinction from the 
others, "The Law" (i^). But from the fact that 
they called their religion simply "The Ulustrious 
Religion" it would seem that they prefered Con- 
fucianism. 

-') Nestorius taught of the two natures in Christ 
as a connection or indwelling, but denied that there 
was any communication of attributes : it was a me- 
chanical rather than a supernatural union of the two 
parties. 
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Du Halde and others express them- 
selves in a similar strain, whence it 
follows that these scholars cannot dispose 
satisfactorily of the closing lines of the 
inscription — "Erected in the days of 
Hanan-Yeshii, Catholicos and Pat- 
riarch." It is, however, an indisputable 
fact, as Professor Legge has pointed 
out, that this same Hanan-Yeshu was 
appoined Patriarch of the Nestorians in 
Bagdad (^) in 774 — a further weighty 
proof that the Memorial is genuine. 

The swift spread of Christianity 
over a great part of China, which the 
memorial describes, suffered a sudden 
check. For in the year 845 Emperor 
Wu-Tsung (J^J 7^) sent forth an edict 
against Buddist monasteries, and at the 
same time against the strange priests 
from Ta-Tsin and Muhupu, of whom 
there were about three thousand, 
ordering all to return to the ways of 
common life. There is no question 
that the Nestorian priests were included 
in this number. This act, which was 
directly traceable to Taoist agitation (-), 

* ) The difficulty, (which according to the Biblio- 
theca Orientalis Clementine Vaticana, or I. S Assemani 
(Sec also Leg^e) is an equally trustworthy fact), 
remains, that this Hanan-Yeshu died in 778, where- 
as the memorial, which is said to have been raised 
in his time, is dated 781. This Legge meets with the 
argument that the news of the Patriarch's death had 
not yet reached Ch'ang-an. As a matter of fact, As- 
semani (Vol. III. I. 347) tells us that the rule for 
keeping the distant Metropolitans in touch with the 
Patriarchate provided for couriers only every six 
years. Thus the seeming discrepancy is really 
evidence of the genineness of the monument. 

-) This Taoist agitation was the protest, since so 
famous, against the adoration of Buddha, on the part 
of a high official called Han-yu (f$ jg^), which, 
though fatal to himself, had considerable influence 
on the policy of Wu-Tsung. In the year 819, the 
19th year of Emperor Hsien-Tsung, at that ruler's 
behest, a bone of Buddha, a most renowned 
relic, was brought to the Capital with great pomp, 
and enshrined in the palace. This roused the 
greatest excitement in the breast of that uncom- 
promising Confucianist Han-yu. He addressed a 
memorial to the Throne, in which he energetically 
protested against the proceedings, and advised that 
the bone be handed over to competent authorities, 
to be given over to tire or water as a test, and 
that its powerlessness would then be shown. 
"If Buddha," he wrote in conclusion, "show 
any efficaciousness, if he can produce calamity or 
trouble in consequence, let it light on my person. 
Heaven be my witness, I will neither murmur nor 
repent." This protest drew down upon the bold 
official the Imperial displeasure, and he was banished 
to a distant province. But it certainly fell upon no 
unproductive ground among the people and their 
ministers: and it was not without influence on 
the anti- Buddhistic policy of Wu-Tsung, twenty- 
two years later. 



was not only a severe blow to Chris- 
tianity but also to Buddhism, which 
was then the ruling religion of China 
(*). In all probability, encouraged by 
this edict, Taoist priests threw down 
the monument, and we shall not be 
far wrong if we assume that, to save 
it from utter destruction, the Nestorian 
Christians buried it in the earth. And 
to this circumstance we owe its pre- 
servation down to the Year 1625. 

Who "the strange priests of 
Muhupu*' were, who suffered pro- 
scription at the same time, we do not 
know. There were, we read, then in 
China followers of Manes, as also of 
other Persian teachers. Legge conjec- 
tures that they were Mohbeds, or perhaps 
Guebers, fire worshippers from Persia, 
whom we to-day know under the 
name of Parsees. 

Nestorianism in China did not 
recover from the misfortunes of 
845. The edict of the Emperor 
Wu-Tsung was its death-blow. About 
980 a monk from Bagdad, with five 
other priests, were sent to China to 
seek out the congregations. He 
reported that Christianity had totally 
disappeared, its adherents, to a man, 
were lost, and that their churches 
were torn down. Marco Polo, who 
in the 13th Century made his 
famous journey to China, mentions 
Nestorians, it is true, in the account 
he gives of his travels; but it does 
not follow that they had any connec- 
tion with the Nestorians with whom 
we have become familiar. He tells 
us, for example, that in the present 
city of Chin-chiang-fu, in the province 
of Kiangsu, he found two Nestorian 
churches: adding that they were built 
by one Mar Sergius (or Sarghis), who 
in 1278 was sent thither as governor, 
and that before his arrival there had 



By this edict 41,600 cloisters with theii estates, 
were confiscated and 265.000 monks and nuns forced 
to abandon the monastic life: and 150,000 of their 
slaves were set free. This crushing blow to Bud- 
dhism is known in Chinese annals as "The Third 
Proscription" of that system. 
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been none. It is possible that this 
Mar Sergius was himself a Nestorian, 
moved by the same spirit which six 
and seven hundred years before had 
brought Nestorian missionaries to 
Cirang-an. It may be the same 
in the other cases where Marco Polo 
speaks of Nestorians he met with in 
China. He was himself in Si-an-fu, 
but found there no worshippers of 
the True God "The people were all 
idolators. " He does not breath a 
syllable of any memory in the 
minds of the people of the monu- 
ment, or that during two Centuries a 
flourishing mission liad its headquar- 
ters in that city. (') 

So ended, after nearly two hundred 
years, an interesting chapter in the 
ancient history of missions, that of 
the Nestorians in China. Its failure 
is attributable to two causes: the 

') Sec I.fji'^r, p.p 51 ct. M:q. ami v. Kiclitliofcirs 
China I. p.p. bbb ct scq. 



one we may seek in the leaniiii: 
they had toward worldly power and 
in their striving for the favour (f 
those in authority: the other, in the 
withholding of the fundanKiiu! 
truths of the Gospel: for we find in 
the inscription mention neither <4 
the death of Christ nor of Hh 
resurrection. Perhaps it is resenwl 
for the future to shed new light <^n 
this period. It is not impossible thai 
further relics of this ancient Nestorian 
church may yet be brought to li«,lii. 
perhaps in copies of the translations o\ 
the Holy Scriptures, of which tin 
inscription has told us. Was not a 
Jewish colony in Central China tlis 
covered some fifty years ago, iIk 
very existence of which had never hcui 
suspLTted even by the amazed worJ? 
And they had their rolls of the Law. 
carefully preserved; a very gn..Ll 
specimen of which may be seen in 
the Hongkong City Library. 




\ N.ili\c with I iiKI (il.»>^M> 
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By J. PANNIER. 



^K?**^^ main condition in build- 
■^ ing a city is that one 
should be guided in the 
f^ choice of a site by the 
existing conditions and the 
coinciding of auspicious terrestrial and 
celestial signs. In the monotonous 
plains, where the uniformity of the 
ground requires these geomantic char- 
acteristics, and nothing further, it is a 
wise action to help Nature forward 
and assist her, just as if one were 
"Heaven's Helper*' in the creating of 
favourable tokens. 

These principles of Chinese geo- 
mancy were certainly followed in the 
foundation of the capital of Tongking, 
since there could have been no limit 
to geographical influences. After a 
few words about these particulars, and 
about the historical development of 
the city, we shall attempt a de- 
scription of the total impression, the 
architecture and inhabitants, and then 
relate how the French in their own 
fashion have carried on the work 
during the last twenty years and, like 
the Chinese, have made themselves 
"Heaven's Helpers." 

At the beginning of the Christian 
era, a little settlement was founded 
on the right bank of the Songkoi — 
the Red River -about sixty-two miles 
(one hundred kilometers) from the 
coast, at a place below that river's last 
tributary, and where, to the right and 
left, the two arms which form the 
Delta, separated. This colony bore 
the name Ta-lo (:Ac H), and was ruled 
by a Chinese Governor. About the 
year A. D. 768 the Chinese Governor 



was deposed by a robber chief, 
who then became one of the first 
Annamese kings of Tongking. This 
contemporary of Charlemagne bore 
the nick-name of "Pu-kai-ta-wang," 
(tjj m :k T.) -the great king, father, 
mother. His memorial tablet is still 
worshipped to-day in a village south 
of the Son-tay Gate, and his grave 
near by is the oldest monument of 
any known Annamese. 

About the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, a new ruler, Kao-pien (iKj||)t), 
built a "golden city" on a splendid 
scale near the colony of Ta-lo. The 
northern wall of this city still stands, 
and is a favourite promenade 
for the Europeans, who give it the 
name of the Parreau Dyke, but who 
do not often realise that it has existed 
for a period of twelve centuries. The 
hills, with their indented outlines, 
which rise up from among the neigh- 
bouring rice-fields, are also of artificial 
origin. Kao-pien was not only a 
statesman, but also very wise in 
magic. His treatise on Geomancy is 
still used for measurements in the 
erection of graves and similar objects. 
A pagoda in the Rue des Pavilions is 
erected to his memory. 

The double bend which the river 
makes to the north-west of the great 
lake — hence its name, Ni-ho (flj vjij) 
"The Ear River" —was a region well- 
watered; however, a small ridge of 
hills was necessary as a water-shed, 
the construction of which had to 
coincide with favourable meteors, as 
these alone could give to the whole 
what were the necessary and chief 
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conditions, according to the mind and 
faith of the Chinese, for a successful 
consecration. On the basis of such 
considerations have most of the cities 
of the Far East, with the exception of 
Canton, been built. 

When the first colonies were founded 
in Hanoi, as in Canton and Shanghai, 
the settlers were purposely given 
land covered with swamps, and 
having many bad conditions, so that 
they themselves had to assist in the 
overcomftig of the "red devil." The 
settlers were thus forced to fill up the 
unproductive swamps and to build 
their houses on land won back in 
this manner. So sprang up the first 
settlements, which gradually extended 
under more favourable conditions, very 
much to the loss of the original 
settlers. (^ 

It is not intended here to write a 
history of Hanoi with its twelve 
centuries of long life. Its history 
changes with the changes in the story 
of Annam, of which it was acknow- 
ledged from the earliest times to be 
the chief city in the North. In the 
east of the inner city of Kao-pien 
stands the citadel, which besides the 
soldiers' quarters included also the 
city for officials. Here were the great 



^) In this way the above mentioned hills have 
arisen round the Parreau Dyke. 



inns, the royal palace and the temple 
of heaven. Nothing remains of 
these but the dragons, carved out of 
a single stone, which writhe upwards 
on both sides of the steps leading 
to the temple of King Li (^). 

The citadel about ten years ago still 
had walls dating from the time of 
King Kiao-long. This ruler, who in- 
vaded Hanoi in 1802, with the help 
of a few French officers mounted the 
throne of Cochin China again, and 
following the advice of these foreign 
officers, built fortresses to protect the 
land, one of these citadels being that 
of Hanoi. 

It was a curious fate that led the 
same Frenchmen, with a handful of 
soldiers, some years later to break 
through these walls and take possession 
of the citadel. These were Francois 
Gamier, in 1873, and ten years later, 
in 1883, Henri Riviere, whose graves, 
surrounded by waving bamboos, are 
still to be seen to-day on the Son-tay 
road. It was the same Kiao-long who 
built military roads from the farthest 
boundary of the kingdom of Annam 
to the city of Saigon, forming a belt 
stretching along the coast. 

From the eight-sided Mirador, the 
citadel of Hanoi, which commands 
the whole city, the royal flag once 
waved bravely. And to-day it is in- 




Doumer Bridge and Red River at Hanoi. 
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teresting to see how the Franch have 
made such modern use of these two 
last mentioned works of Kiao-long: 
the Mirador bears a wireless telegraphy 
mast and serves as a terminus for 
the carrier-pigeon post, while along 
the old military roads the railway 
from Hanoi to Saigon has been laid. 

It Is remarkable how often the 
juxtaposition of things which do not 
belong to each other confronts one. 
Under the Doumer bridge (*) a cele- 
brated example of the ingenuity and 
industry of the century, antedeluvian 
vessels pass sampans and junks with 
sails made of bamboo, and bamboo 
rafts here and there, forming a traffic 
which is difficult to harmonise with 
that passing over the bridge — the very 
modern railway. 

Eighteen cleverly designed iron 
arches span the 5,500 feet (1,680 
metres) which separate the banks. 
The supports on which the bridge 
rests, which are forty-six feet high 
(fourteen metres), stand on immense 
cement blocks, built 98 feet (jO metres) 
into the river bed, and dis- 
appear almost entirely in summer 
under the rushing muddy tide. In 
the winter, on the contrary, the level 
of the water is so low that in the 
middle a great sandbank is visible, 
covered with grass, to the right and 
left of which two water courses are 
formed, along which the boat traffic 
can only with difficulty be maintained. 
A visitor remarked once that this 
bridge is for Hanoi what Fujiyama 
is for Japan; his comparison is correct 
in so far as that the bridge, like the 
holy mountain in Japan, forces every- 
thing else into the background. 

The railway which runs around the 
citadel, as well as the railway station 
and most of the town, lie, like almost 
the whole of the river delta, below 
the surface of the river. It is for 
this reason that the whole district 



») The name of a French Governor under whose 
rule the bridge was destroyed. 



round Hanoi suffers often from great 
floods. 

A long wide boulevard leads from 
the station straight to the hospital, 
which is situated close to the water's 
edge. About a mile and a half 
(more than two kilometers) from this 
point up the stream, the bridge men- 
tioned above spans the river. In the 
great triangle thus formed most of the 
European houses are to be found, 
along with Annamese dwellings; 
gradually, however, the natives are 
withdrawing into certain streets. 

Here, no more than in other cities 
of the Far East, there is no distinct 
European quarter. Such a sepaiation 
would be decidedly preferable, for 
sanitary and moral reasons, to the 
present state of affairs. 

Hanoi, as we call it, has been an 
open port since 1874, and since 1883 
a French town under the authority 
of a mayor; it comprises a district 
containing 106 villages, and covers an 
area of 2,375 acres (950 hectars. (^) 

The population is about 100,000, 
which includes about 85,000 natives, 
but does not include the European 
troops. Most of the foreign in- 
habitants are French. The German 
community is very small: there is 
only one German business house, but 
it is in the oldest and most important 
part of the town. Among the soldiers 
of the French Foreign Detachment 
that has been stationed in Hanoi, 
a few Germans are also to be found. 
The number of natives is always 
decreasing on account of the town 
taxes, while the number of 
Europeans is steadily increasing. In 
the year 1901 the number of 
Europeans was 1,238, while to-day, 
1904, it has almost doubled. Instead 
of the former fictitious "single 
woman'* in Hanoi, there are to-day 
400 European women here, with as 
many children. The Chinese are 



These numbers are taken from the official 
repot ts of Indo-China for 1904. 
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almost as numerous as the Europeans, 
2,137, and are nearly all of them, 
after the custom of their race, banded 
together in different guilds. The 
[Provinces of Kwang-tung and Fukien 
furnish the largest contingents; the 
natives of these provinces have 
their own temples and hospitals. 
There are few Chinese women 
here. In contrast to these are six or 
seven dozen Japanese, among whom 
the women are in the majority. 
Finally, in order to complete our 
statistics, we must mention the 
Hindoos, who live here and who 
number about thirty. 

While in the old town the houses 
in the narrow streets and alleys are 
crowded together, and leave very little 
room, the overhanging roofs and 
blinds which are erected to form 
shades shutting off almost completely 
any entrance of light and air. Quite 
a different scene is afforded in this 
respect by the new European 
quarter, though here, too, close up to 
great open squares, a few poor 
Annamese huts are crowded. Wide 
streets, straight as arrows, and very 
long boulevards cross each other at 
right angles and form quite a pleasant 
picture, with their buildings, some 
already finished, others still in course of 
erection. In this complicated net-work 
of unfinished and unmade streets, more 
than thirty-seven miles (sixty kilometres) 
in length altogether, the dykes are in 
several places only faced with stone, 
while the pathways, of a kind of 
granite, are almost overgrown with 
grass, which from time to time has 
to be mowed down. 

The first European dwellings were 
simple, square-built houses with ver- 
andahs running round, which were 
serviceable but not beautiful, and 
which were built to be a protection 
against the fierce rain-storms, often 
lasting for thirty-six hours, and against 
the glowing heat of the sun, which 
was 108.5'^ F (42^ C) in the shade in 



1902, as well as against demolition 
by attacking typhoons 

The modern buildings to-day are 
built on a model plan in the style 
adopted by many modern Building 
Societies, but very often this kind is 
unsuitable, the washed out and soaking 
walls letting in the heat and rain. 
Man experiments and constructs, but 
he has not yet found the architecture 
really suitable for the colonies. 

The Annamese inside the town are 
compelled to build their houses of 
stone with tiled roofs, while outside 
they are allowed to build in their 
own old fashion. Their booth-like 
buildings, with walls made of 
plaited bamboo, or at best very 
bad mud walls and thatched roofs, 
fall a prey from time to time to the 
frequent and well-fed conflagrations, 
or are blown away by typhoons like 
houses made ot cards. 

In the year 1903 there were 384 
European houses in Hanoi. To-day 
there are nearly 500; to that has to 
be added 3,500 Annamese houses 
with stone walls, and 2,000 of mud 
and bamboo. To every house there 
are about fifteen Annamese; this is 
nothing extraordinary: dark hovels 
without any windows are crowded 
with people of every age and sex, 
and with always a number of children 
crawling around. 

The older streets are for the most 
part inhabited by traders of the same 
crafts, as it was in our towns in the 
Middle Ages. The counters of the 
salesrooms and workshops in the 
streets, where copper, pipes, hats, silks, 
fans, sails, etc., etc., are offered for 
sale, should be especially noticed. 
Again, the names of other streets, or 
rather alleys, remind us that they 
were formerly the dwelling-places of 
not very peaceable people, who under 
a black flag plundered merchants and 
travellers on the neighbouring river. 

Each street and each quarter has 
a particular inspector, who is now 
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under the authority of a higher native 
official. The office of the latter was 
only established in 1904. He is 
called the Hiep-li. 

Finally, several hundred inhabitants 
form what may be called a *' floating 
population;" they live in junks and 
boats of the smallest kind. 

The older outer city gates have 
quite disappeared, with the exception 
of the one in the street of Jean 
Dui)uis, that leads directly to the 
river, and remains still intact. 

There are few ancient and important 
buildings to be found in Hanoi, and 
scarcely any such memorial monu- 



hectares), the size of which can only 
be explained by the great number 
of temples; with few exceptions these 
are, in general, small and cover only 
a little space. Nearly every street has 
its own pagoda. Such was the case 
in mediaeval Europe. One need only 
think of the many chapels which were 
the property of jjatrons of certain 
corporations or of separate quarters 
of a town, and even the property of 
certain families. 

On the shore of the great lake that 
lies below the town, the pagoda of 
the Great Buddha rises, and shelters a 
colossal statue of Tsen-wu, a Chinese 




Pai^oda of the Great Buddha. 



nients as are found with us. The 
cemeteries are all of a late date, for 
the Annamese here, as well as in the 
whole of Annam, bury their dead in 
rice-fields, without erecting any visible 
monuments. Only a few graves of 
mandarins and Taoist priests tj? have 
anything remarkable about them. 
Many drawings of such graves are to 
be seen in the monastery of the Dis- 
persion of the Lotus (1732) near the 
lu'ghway leading to Hue (Lien-pai-tze. 
SM )l^ ^)- The only conspicuous 
monuments of the Annamese period 
are the pagodas. Their area together 
would cover 57'/.. acres (fifteen 



god who commands the northern part 
of heaven. In the small lake that lies 
in the middle of the town, and is 
usually called the "Lake of the 
Sword," a small pagoda stands on 
the Jade Island, which belongs to a 
time coinciding with our Fienaissance, 
and is a much visited resort of 
Amiamese scholars. A great stone 
pen on the top of a high stone 
obelisk, and an ink-slab of like make, 
are erected there to show the entrance. 
The chief temple for scholars, 
Wan-mien, or as it is usually called 
by the French, the "F^aven Pagoda," 
is nuich older than the two already 
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mentioned, and dates from the 
year 1074. In one of its courts, 
round a great square basin, under the 
shade of trees centuries old, are 82 
memorial tablets erected on great 
tortoises, which bear the names of 
prominent Poet Laureates in literary 
examinations from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. Close by is an- 
other important though small temple, 
which is built on a cylindrical stone 
foundation in the middle of a swamp, 
and which bears the name of Lotus 
Pagoda. This is still older than the 
last mentioned, for it dates from the 
ninth century, but has nothing re- 
markable about it. A neighbouring 
monastery that has just been appro- 
priated by the Catholic Church was 
probably consecrated to the memory 
of a holy Cham of the Sino-Annamese 
period. 

In conclusion, just a word about 
the pagodas of the neighbouring 
places, with great sweeping over- 
hanging roofs. Here we find that 
of the two sisters Trung, the 
Tongkinese Joan of Arc, who 
vanquished China in the first century, 
and the women, or the many hundreds 
of minor people, who symbolise the 
inhabitants of heaven and hell. 

Important European buildings of 
imposing size are numerous in Hanoi. 
Most of these belong to the civil or 



military goverments, and occupy not 
less than a quarter of the area of 
the city. The larger factories are 
somewhat rare: a spinning mill, a 
brick kiln, a tobacco factory, two 
printing-houses, a brewery, a paper 
factory, two distilleries, and a match 
factory comprise all the industrial 
establishments. Formerly, when anyone 
arrived by steamer, the first building 
that greeted the sight, and that 
not a very agreeable omen, was 
the hospital, a building that holds 
about 300 beds and is very well 
managed. This is now, however, no 
longer used for the sick, who come from 
posts on the Chinese frontier to recover 
health in Hanoi. The former 
"Concession** shelters, under fine 
shady trees, the dwellings of the 
Governor and the Commander-in- 
Chief. -A single obelisk of granite in 
a neighbouring rice-field reminds one 
that here, twenty-five years ago, the 
French fought for their present posi- 
tion. It is at this same place that 
they are preparing for another kind 
of amusement. Here a great mass 
of stone is being erected which 
will be part of the building for the 
new theatre. More than a million 
bricks have been wasted on this 
building, more than 200,000 piasters 
has it cost already and still 150,000 
piasters are necessary to finish the 




Rue Paul Bert, Hanoi. 
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work. If the 340,000 piasters which 
have been set aside for the inside 
is included, then the whole will cost 
one and a half million francs! This 
immense sum is out of all proportion 
to the population of the town, and to 
the quality of the theatrical companies 
which play in Hanoi in winter, whose 
members are mostly of moderate talent, 
and who, in spite of good security 
and rewards being offered, find it 
difficult to assemble together. Even 
the most enthusiastic partisans of the 
Thespian arts think that this sum could 
have been employed in a better way. 

Exactly opposite, in the Rue de 
France, is the Evangelical Church 
consecrated in 1901. Immediately 
adjacent to the Theatre ends the Rue 
Paul Bert, the most important business 
street of Hanoi. This street, lined 
on both sides with great shops, 
stores, cafes, and hotels, has a pros- 
perous Parisian appearance. 

The whole of this quarter, which 
we might call the European part of 
Hanoi, is lit up with great arc lights; 
the remaining parts of the town merely 
have incandescent electric lights, the 
current for which is supplied by the 
electric light works of the town. A 
second set of works supplies the 
electric tramway that is fitted with 
overhead wires. 

In the middle of the Paul Bert 
Square, which is on the small lake, 
is a monument to Paul Bert, the first 
Civil Governor of the colony, com- 
memorating his protection of an 
Annamese who was seeking for shelter 
under the French flag. 

In its immediate neighbourhood, 
where formerly swampy rice-tields 
were, fine gardens are laid out now, 
which are surrounded on both sides 
by the oldest and most important 
French buildings in the colony. These 
are the Post Office, the Exchange, the 
Town Hall and, farther towards the 
river, the Union Club. 

Twice a week, in this square. 



military music is played to a gathering 
of distinguished people. Under fine 
palms, spreading trees, and tall slim 
banana plants, elegant Europeans walk 
about to the strains of the music, 
their faces appearing almost white 
under the electric light; the ladies in 
fragrant summer toilettes, the men in 
dazzling white, laughing, chattering, 
greeting each other warmly, and thus 
establishing in this beautiful city of 
Asia the habits of old Europe. 

In the background the waters of the 
small lake play round a pagoda that 
only recently was overtopped by a 
statue of Liberty. Still further back 
one catches sight of the two towers of 
the Cathedral, which in its architecture 
resembles that of Notre Dame of Paris. 

The Catholic Mission is very im- 
portant in Tongking. The first priest, 
who landed here in 1629, was Father 
Alexander von Rhoders. He bought 
the first land of the colony, out of 
which very important possessions for 
the papal chair have developed. These 
now comprise French schools for 
teaching Christian doctrine, and houses 
for the Sisters of St Paul of Chartres 
and the Carmelites, these occupying an 
area of twenty acres (eight hectares). 
The whole forms a Catholic village, 
and was formerly surrounded by a 
bamboo hedge. In recent days, also, 
and especially since the time of the pos- 
session of Tongking by the French, 
this mission has laid hands upon 
very important and valuable grounds. 

The last group of European buildings 
is the citadel, which includes the great 
barracks inhabited by marine infantry 
and artillery and the native shooters. 

Further north we come at last 
to the dwelling-house of the 
Governor, which is still under construc- 
tion. This imposing building is the 
beginning of a new, fast-spreading 
quarter, on a spot where twelve 
centuries ago the houses of the first 
Annamese settlers stood. Here it is, 
too, that the inhabitants of Hanoi, 
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Proinoiiailc near the small Lake. 



every eveniii.e: about 6 o'clock walk 
about the shady laues of the botauical 
aud zooloirlcal oardcus to take tlie 
air, or to show off their carriaji^es or 
their toilettes. 

Much has been changed since 
Hanoi has grown modern. The old 
settlers still remember with pleasure 
the time, which seems so long ago 
and yet is only ten years back, when 
they visited each other in wide An- 
namese trousers and open jackets. 
With the ladies grand toilettes, such as 
are seen to-day, were not the fashion; 
they satisfied themselves with the so- 
called colonial blouse, orwitha simple 
house frock of light texture. Most of 
the Europeans then lived in Annamese 
houses with contrivances more or 
less good. The numerous and badly 
paid servants respected the European 
as they did a mandarin. In case of 
necessity a small Spanish gun rendered 
good service. That is all changed 
now. To day one hardly trusts ones- 
self to go even a short distance in 
a Pousse- Pousse (Jinricksha), so won- 
derfully has the carriage traffic 
developed not to mention the number 
of automobiles. Everybody, even the 
lowest official, has to-day his victoria 
or a small English carriage, which is 



managed by two natives, who, in an 
absurd livery with boots to the knees, 
try, monkey-fashion, to inutalc 
coachmen. These gentlemen from the 
regions of the stables are rude and impu- 
dent, and grow easily violent, and are 
an unbearable lot who often enforce 
their opinions by fierce fights, com- 
pared with which the nightly brawls 
in European capitals are nothing. In 
such showy carriages, drawn by ponies 
of the country, the elegant inhabitants 
of Hanoi to-day take their drives. 
They exchange greetings, make a tour 
round the racecourse, and return 
refreshed into the town, where they 
do not neglect to drive over to the 
cafes crowded with guests. 

Hanoi is apparently going through 
a transition period, a crisis one 
might say. The city's expenditure in 
18Q7 was 252,285 piasters: to-day it 
has risen to 684,598 piasters. Hence 
everything has become dearer in 
the same proportion. Everywhere at 
present a certain straining is notice- 
able, which has its exciting influence 
on the inhabitants, and makes business 
not so very advantageous. 

In spite of all, and all things taken 
into consideration, the French have 
undertaken a very successful work. 
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Visitors notice this easily, and even an 
English journalist from Hongkonpf(') 
wrote after a stay of several weeks 
dnrinc[ the exhibition: "Although the 
town is built up in the midst of an 
Asiatic district, it is more pleasantly 
situated than any other city in the 

M Alfred Cunnins:hnm, "The French in Tong- 
kinir and South China*' 1903. 



Far East. Shanghai can boast of 
possessing more trade : Hongkong 
may show off with pride her Euro- 
pear quarter, the Peak, and her streets : 
Manila prides herself on her old 
architecture, and Singapore on her 
broad and splendid avenues, but in 
its total impression, Hanoi surpasses 
them all/' 



jj^ike Ihe bluejlies buzzing round. 

5\n(i oq Ihe Jences li^hlin^^. 
5\rG Ihe sons oj slander Jound, 

V^ho ne/er cease Iheir biiin^. 
Q Ihou happy, courleous kin^. 
^0 Ihe winds their slanders Jling. 

T^uzzin^ round Ihe bluejlies hear, 

Jf^boul Ihe jujubes Jlockin^! 
^0 Ihe slanderers appear, 

"'\^hose calumnies are shocking. 
^y no law or order bound, 
5\ll the kingdorr^ Ihe/ confound. 

K'ow Ihey buzz, Ihose odious Jlien, 
ypon Ihe hazels clusl'ring! 

5\nd as odious are Ihe lies 
Qj Ihose slanderers blusl'ring. 

K;^lred slirred between us Iwo 

^hows Ihe evil Ihey can do. 

-Shi-King, Book VII. 
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J\ Roliday on tU ttle$f Cake, Raiidcbow* 

By JNO. green. 




^start was made from Shang- 
hai on a Saturday after- 
noon, in tow of a launch 
having only the usual 
large passenger boat, with 
several comparhnents and 
the upper deck covered with canvas, 
and ourselves to convoy, bound for 
the foreign settlement of Hangchow. 
The boat in which we travelled was 
a medium sized Chinese houseboat, 
known among the boating classes as 
a two -roomed house-boat. The main 
house was divided into an outer room, 
having two seats which served admirably 
as bunks at night, and two bed -rooms 
in its rear, each having a large, cane- 
covered bed, a small square table and 
a chair, these being reached through 
a narrow passage from the front room, 
running along one side of the boat. 
The main cabin was a very roomy 
one, in which meals were served for 
all, being the width of the boat square, 
and was found very comfortable indeed. 
Between it and the fore deck was 
still another small room, with two 
more seats, which served in our case 
as sleeping room for the servants. 
The whole boat was beautifully clean, 
the wood work polished with wood- 
oil, and gaily decorated with carvings, 
colored glass and scrolls, according 
to the prevailing Chinese taste. The 
woodwork of the house was all neatly 
joined so as to be taken to pieces 
with little trouble, not a nail being 
used in the whole. There was cer- 
tainly plenty of ventilation, but this 
is an advantage when travelling in 
warm weather. 

The passage through the harbour 
of Shanghai was a distinct pleasure, 



with the sun close to the horizon, and 
signs of the close of a busy day 
everywhere in evidence. Nor could 
anything more delightful have been 
desired than the travelling during 
the early evening, in the bright light 
of a half moon, with not a cloud in 
the sky to hide a single star. The low, 
level banks of the upper Whampoo, 
with the grosser details blotted out by 
the half light, apparently slid past 
noislessly, the propelling launch being 
just far enough away to be practically 
eliminated as a disturbing factor from 
the scene. Resting on easy chairs, 
lazily puffing a cigarette, the few 
hours before retiring were ideally perfect. 
The run to our destination was 
accomplished in good time, the 
Custom House at Hangchow being 
reached soon after 3 p.m. on Sunday, 
with little to mark the passage of time 
beyond the occasional appearance of 
a town or a city on the Grand Canal, 
where our advent occasioned no 
remark. Though perfectly familiar 
from various trips over this portion, 
the fact still impresses itself afresh upon 
the traveller that this Canal is a grand 
relic of the time when the rulers of China 
were served by officials who did what 
they were ordered to do, and did it 
well. From Kashing, where the route 
enters the Grand Canal, to Hangchow, 
where the southern portion of this great- 
est of artificial waterways ends, a stone 
bunding, with scarcely an interval, runs 
on one side of the waterway, broken 
every few hundred feet by small canals 
bridged with stone, which allow the 
entrance of water into the interior, 
thus furnishing that perennial and 
plentiful supply of moisture which has 
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made the surrounding country the 
granery it is. Every mile or so the 
Canal is spanned by splendidly 
constructed stone bridges, each with 
one span, shewing an opening more 
that a semi-circle in shape, forty to 
fifty feet high, the approaches rising 
with gentle slope from either side, 
thus providing easy communication 
between the two banks of the water- 
way. At one end of each of these 
bridges is a rest house, in which the 
weary foot passenger may find repose, 
these, as an almost invariable rule, 
being rendered cool by the shade of 
an enormous tree, these, despite the 
scarcity of timber, seeming to be 
considered by the natives as sacred 
under these circumstances. Altogether, 
this mighty work excites added ad- 
miration each time it is travelled over. 
Arrived at the Settlement, arrange- 
ments for further travel to the Lake 
itself were quickly made, thanks to 
the services of friends, after which a 
pleasant evening was spent with these 
same friends. While going about the 
Settlement to make these arrangements, 
one could not but be struck with the 
ability shown by Chinese officials in 
evading the spirit of the obnoxious 
treaties by which such spots have 
been thrown open to foreign residence. 
There can be but little doubt that 
the responsible foreign representatives 
were foolish to allow the Settlement 
area to be placed where it is, some 
five miles from the capital city which 
was named by the treaty as the open 
port, but apart from this the situation, 
as a place of residence, is not so bad. 
It is on flat land, mosquito infested 
undoubtedly, but easily accessible by 
launches and houseboats, and practi- 
cally at the head of navigation of the 
Grand Canal. Three-quarters of a 
mile along the canal bank has been 
laid out into town lots on Western 
American lines, running half a mile 
into the country, roads laid and ma- 
cadamised, bridges built over the 



numerous creeks, and the ubiqutious 
graves removed and levelled. In fact, 
the preliminaries were excellently 
arranged. At one end, that furthest 
from the Chinese city, the mandarins 
erected quarters for the officials who 
were to conduct Municipal affairs, 
including the foreign Chief of Police 
and the Customs followed suit, put- 
ting up alongside substantial offices 
and residences for its staff. In the 
early days some half a dozen small 
houses were built as speculations, 
and for a time the Chinese merchants 
and the caterers to those pleasures so 
much in evidence in Foochow Road, 
Shanghai, showed signs of making 
the Settlement a success. But, alas, 
since this beginning the roads and 
bridges have had to exist upon the 
first outlay, the Chinese averring that 
there is no revenue coming in with 
which to keep them up, and in an- 
other year or two the place will be a 
regular ruin. Very early in the history 
of the Settlement, the Chinese officials, 
by tricks best known to themselves, 
disuaded the Chinese from taking up 
residence there in numbers, opening 
up a rival town just on the borders 
of the foreign concession, where the 
taxes levied and conditions imposed 
are apparently so much easier than 
those in the foreign concession that 
the traders live there in hundreds. It 
must be remembred that the bye-laws 
of the foreign Settlement were arranged 
with the Chinese officials by foreign 
representatives, while those in their 
own place were made by them without 
pressure. Thus while the letter of the 
treaties is fulfilled, its spirit is openly 
broken, and its advantages nullified 
as far as possible. The same condi- 
tions prevail at the Settlement at 
Soochow, where hundreds of jerry- 
built houses, occupied at high rentals 
when the port was first opened, are 
standing empty and falling to dceay, 
while the Chinese town on similar 
lines flourishes. 
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Early on Monday morning the 
impedimenta of an outing in China 
were transferred to a smaller boat, 
and a pleasant two hours' yulohing 
brought us to the head of navigation 
of. the Grand Canal, marked by 
one of the dirtiest villages to be 
found in China. The water supply 
to the creek here is over wiers 
from the celebrated West Lake of 
Hangchow, the level of which is 
several feet above that of the sur- 
rounding canals. The coolies waiting 
for us there soon had the luggage 
arranged for carrying, and they were 
sent off overland to our destination, 
while we ourselves walked some half 
a mile to the lake side, took a small 
boat, and reached the nearest landing 
to our intended home in a few 
minutes. 

The place luckily procured for a 
home during this outing was a small 
wooden temple situated in the valley 
leading from the Lake to the English 
Mission Sanitarium. Some ten mow 
of land, abbutting on an abrupt 
cliff, is enclosed by neat mud walls. 
A paved walk, running along the side 
of a small pond within this com- 
pound, leads to the building itself, 
which, though small and Of wood, 
is kept scrupulously neat and clean. 
Entering the front court, we find 
facing us the main hall, with the 
necessary joss occupying the place 
of honour in its center. On either 
side of this main hall, partitoned off 
by thin wooden planks, are two 
rooms, those at one side being 
placed at our disposal. On the left 
of the entrance court was a small 
guests' reception room, open to the 
court, with another small room at 
the side opposite the main hall, 
which was also at our disposal. 
Beyond this, entered from the court, 
were the cookhouses and servants 
quarters. Beyond the main building 
was still another court, with a small 
cave in the cliff at its back, with a 



shrine built in it It is from this 
cave that the place takes its name, 
namely "Fragrant Hill Grotto". All 
around the small pond passed in 
entering are grown vegetables, which 
form the main diet, with the 
addition of rice, of the regular 
occupants, who are vegetarians, while 
the rest of the ground was at the 
time of our arrival under rice, which 
was garnered during our stay. 

This harvesting proved to be very 
interesting. About seven o'clock one 
morning five men arrived, carrying a 
curiously shaped, large wooden bin, 
with a bamboo rack against the 
front inside. Three of the men at 
once began cutting the rice with 
crude sickles. The rice had been 
planted in bunches in rows. Grasp- 
ing a bunch, the sickle was applied, 
and the whole passed on to another 
and another bunch until a full hand- 
ful—generally four or five bunches- 
had been cut, when the bundle was 
carefully laid flat in the ground ready 
for the next operation. The reaper 
kept this up steadily, rapidly clearing 
the ground around him. When, a 
sufficient space had been cleared, two 
men brought up the bin mentioned, a 
coarse mat screen was placed above 
and behind it, and the bamboo rack 
was put into proper position. Then, 
one thresher standing at either side of 
the front, each picked up a bundle 
of freshly cut stalks, raised it high 
above his head, and brought it down 
with a swish into the rack inside the 
bin. A shake, and the grain fell in 
showers. Four of five swishes and 
shakes cleared a bundle, the straw was 
thrown aside, a fresh bunch 
picked up and the operation repeated. 
When the space about the bin was 
threshed, the bin was dragged further 
along. When one set of men got 
tired of cutting or threshing, they 
changed places, two threshing the 
cuttings of three men. Occasionally, 
as the reapers got ahead of the 
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threshers, one of them would 
attend to the straw, tying several 
bundles into a billy-cock and stand- 
ing this up among the stubble. 
The crop of the field watched 
resulted in seven piculs of cleaned 
rice, which was all screened and 
measured by three o'clock in the after- 
noon. The work proceeded with 
plenty of chaff and fun, and did not 
seem hard. The reapers in that 
district received 300 cash apiece and 
their food, and as a consequence 
labour for any other purpose was hard 
to engage during the reaping season. 
After being cleaned, the paddy is 
placed in large flat mat baskets, and 
put in the sun to dry, this requiring 
about a fortnight of good sun. In 
this particular district at least, the 
practice is for • the small owners to 
exchange the paddy, through a cleaner, 
for a fixed amount of cleaned rice, 
so that with the exception of the 
bargaining, which forms such a 
pleasure to the lower class Chinaman, 
the harvesting was practically completed 
in one day. 

The first question which arose after 
we were settled down was what to 
do. This was easily answered. In the 
immediate vicinity of the temple there 
are a dozen places of interest, 
tombs celebrated throughout the 
Empire, pleasure gardens, mostly 
attached to memorial temples, and 
temples of all classes. At any of 
these a very pleasant hour or two 
could be spent at any time, wandering 
about, viewing the fine examples of 
Chinese landscape gardening, examining 
the scrolls or carved inscriptions on 
stones, or even watching the visitors 
and residents themselves, with their 
ways so strange even to the Shanghai 
foreigner. On other occasions afternoon 
tea could be taken to some of the 
nearby gardens, where there was 
plenty of room and opportunity for 
lazy enjoyment. 

Most of the important places have 



inscriptions on stone, either the writings 
of some famous man or of some noted 
penman, and a favourite occupation here- 
abouts seems to be taking rubbings to 
these, either as a speculation or on 
commission. This occupation was 
very interesting. Armed with a few 
sheets of tissue paper, a broad brush, 
a pot of ready-made ink and a pad 
of cloth, the rubber selected his 
object and set to work. Carefully 
wetting the paper, it was spread 
smoothly over the surface of the stone, 
if several pieces were required these 
being marked for future joining. When 
dry, the surface of the paper was 
rubbed over with the pad dipped in 
ink until the whole surface flat on 
the stone was a jet black. The 
portions of paper over the cuttings 
dried below the other surface, and were 
consequently left untouched by the 
ink. The result was the inscription 
in white on a black surface, much 
easier seen than the original even when 
new, and certainly far superior for 
purposes of reference than the stone 
after a few score rubbings has been 
taken from it When completely black 
the sheets of paper are removed and 
rolled up together, and thus is 
secured a rubbing of even the most 
famous work of art in China. These 
rubbings are to be seen in every 
Chinese house of the least pretensions, 
mounted on scrolls, and often changed 
from day to day. 

Little more than a stone's throw 
below the Fragrant Hill Grotto is the 
grave of Yao Fi, the Patriot of China, 
and his son. When the Tartars were 
threatening the Empire, a number of 
the ministers of the Sung Emperor 
advised that the Empire be divided. 
Yao Fi opposed this plan, but was 
overruled. However, though peace 
ruled for some time, Yao Fi streng- 
thened his army, and finally drove the 
invaders beyond the Yellow River. This 
success put to shame the ministers who 
had advised a cowardly policy, and 
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Graves of Yao Fi and his Son. 



they planned the downfall of the 
successful warrior. Ultimately he 
was degraded and recalled, and then 
he and his son were condemned to 
death for treason. Just before his 
death Yao Fi bared his breast and 
displayed the motto which had ruled 
his conduct — "Diligently and faithfully 
repay the obligations due the 
Government." Shortly afterwards the 
plot that resulted in his death was 
brought to light, and the 
conspirators in turn suffer- 
ed a terrible death, while 
the bodies of Yao Fi and 
his son were given Im- 
perial interment in the spot 
now occupied by them. 
The graves themselves are 
two large, round, stone- 
covered mounds, within an 
inner courtyard. In the 
outer court are the usual 
stone images of sages, 
horse, camel and sheep, 
one row on either side of 
the path, while at the end 
of each row is a stone 
cage containing each two 
iron images. These are 
said to be effigies of the 
traitorous ministers whose 
plotting led to the death 



of father and son. Inscriptions on 
either side outline this story, and 
request spectators to cast stones at the 
traitors. So faithfully has this behest 
been carried out, that we were inform- 
ed that the present images were the 
third set placed there since the tomb 
was erected, the others having been 
worn out The common people now 
believe that to throw a stone brings 
the best of good luck, so that every 




Images in front of Yao Fi's Grave. 
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Cages containing Iron linages. 

visitor who enters the enclosure— these 
numbering hundreds, at a fee of 
twelve cash — takes pains to throw at 
least one stone. Outside of the 
enclosure stand four large monoliths, 
with the usual wall guarding off evil 
spirits some distance in front of the 
main gate. Inside the outer courtyard 
stands an old tree, its top shattered by 
lightning, the bare, blackened trunk 
pointing heavenwards, while from the 
lower half of the trunk springs a 
sturdy crop of young branches. How 
typical this of the house whose direct 
ends, father and son, lie buried side 
by side within, while whatever family 
remains sprang from collateral 
branches. 

Immediately below this grave, with 
its main front on the lake, is a 
splendid example of the memorial 
temples so common on the lake side. 
Entering the main gateway, one finds 



facing it a large, massive hall, 
with the wood-work well 
carved, occupying the best 
place in which is a massive 
altar on a stone foundation. 
^^jl But in place of the usual 
#7 god, there is a long tablet, 
lacquered black and gold, on 
which is inscribed in blue 
the name and various offices 
held by the deceased. When 
Imperial presents accompanied 
with letters have been be- 
stowed on the deceased, these 
are given places of honour 
about the hall, while fine 
scrolls, inscriptions, etc., com- 
plete the furniture of the hall. 
In another hall of this class, 
on the Lotus Island, there 
hang two magnificent boards, 
twenty-five feet long by twenty 
inches wide and two inches 
thick, evidently cut from one 
tree trunk, which, unpainted, 
show the grain of the centre 
of the tree as well as the evid- 
ences of side branches growing 
out. These planks are polished and 
varnished, and have small inscriptions 
only on them. At each end of the 
main hall are smaller halls where the 
attendants serve tea to visitors, while 
these sit and admire the fine work 
about the hall. There are two of these 
halls in the enclosure below the grave, 
and adjoining one side of these is a 
fine large garden, one of the best 
examples of Chinese pleasure grounds 
to be seen. Rockeries, some 
surmounted by pavilions, winding 
walks and twisting streams, the latter 
crossed by either rustic bridges or 
stone affairs with carved bulustrades, 
summer houses of various shapes and 
sizes, a huge trellis covered court, and 
a lotus pond, are all to be found 
here. The entire garden is paved 
either with huge granite slabs or 
pebbles arranged so as to form 
mosaics. Tea is served to visitors 
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wherever they may desire, and 
altogether the place is a very fine 
example of the purest style of Chinese 
art It is also well kept up, some 
dozen men being engaged in weeding 
and clearing the walks on each of the 
visits made. Altogether there are a 
dozen or fifteen of these memorial 
halls about the shores of the West 
Lake, all having the same main 
features and nearly all being well 
looked after. One that was just being 
completed was said to have cost TIs. 
100,000 to lay out, while one built 
in memory of Li Hung-chang, described 
as rather paltry, cost TIs. 60,000 only. 
Immediately in front of Yao Fi's 
grave, with its main face toward the 
Lake, is a fine example of Buddhist 
temple, with a magnificent carved stone 
archway at the end of the walk leading 
from the front entrance to the Lake, 
one of the principal landing places of 
the Lake being situated here. The 
temple consists of the front court open 
to the road. Ascending a short flight 
of stone steps, the entrance hall is 
reached, this having the four huge, 
grotesque gate gods, two on either 
side, with an altar containing a Buddha 
in the centre. Through another court 
yard, the principal features of which are 
two huge old trees, and up another 
flight of stone steps, the main hall is 
reached. Here there are several gods, 
each on its own altar, with the ever 
burning incense sticks and offerings 
of food and flowers before it. Passing 
through still another courtyard, the 
inner sanctuary is reached, the prin- 
cipal diety of the establishment being 
here enshrined, with minor gods about 
it. It is in this hall that services take 
place, this particular temple not having 
a great enough concourse of priests 
attached to render them impressive, 
however. This description in the main 
covers all the large religious places 
hereabouts, though in some of the 
larger places there are many extra 
buildings, some housing the priests, 



some for guests, where visitors are 
supplied with "joss** food when^ they 
desire it. In the front hall of a 
temple a short distance beyond the 
one described, there is a large bell 
which is tolled every fifteen minutes, 
day and night, a relay of priests 
seeing to this service. 

The village just to the east of Yao 
Fi's grave is a very -important one, 
as the approaches to the two causeways 
over the Lake start from thereabouts. 
The Lake itself is an irregular oblong- 
shaped body of water, roughly a little 
over a mile long by slightly less in 
breadth, lying to the west of the city 
of Hangchow — hence its name, Si Hu, 
West Lake— at the foot of a series of 
hills which surround it on three sides. 
Starting from near the north-east comer, 
an artificial causeway about forty feet 
wide runs to a large, high, rocky island 
situated about the middle of the nor- 
thern side of the Lake, this portion of 
the causeway being cut by two high, 
single arched bridges, which allow 
easy travelling between different por- 
tions of the Lake. At the first end 
the bridge there is crowned with the 
remains of a gateway, undoubtedly a 
relic of the days when the Island was 
an Imperial preserve. At the present 
time it is closed on certain days of the 
year, probably to preserve the rights 
of a private road, although the occa- 
sion is seized by certain ofifcials to 
make a slight charge for admission. 
Another causeway connects with the 
northern shore beyond the Island, thus 
making a continuous road from one 
end of the Lake to the other. This 
latter causeway is intersected by a 
single bridge. A couple of hundred 
paces west of the end of this causeway, 
another and much longer causeway 
has been run from the northern to 
the southern shores of the Lake, in 
almost a straight line, this being broken 
by no less than six bridges. From 
near the northern end of this road, 
another short causeway allows of 
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approach to the western end of the 
Lake without going all the way round 
on the main land, while near the 
southern end there are two short 
pieces of causeway branching off, which 
lead to noted places. 

The southern end of this long cause- 
way is fairly close to the very ancient and 
remarkable tower called the Liu-fung 
Ta. An old foreign writer thus describes 




Liu-fung Ta. 

this piece of work, around which one 
of the most remarkable of the folk 
lore of China dwells: — "From a 
distance it has the appearance of being 
built of enormous inverted water kongs, 
as it somewhat resembled the huge 
piles of these useful vessels which we 
may see piled in the premises of a 
dealer in earthenware. Upon examin- 
ation we found it to be of a most 
unusual and singular kind; a double 
octagonal pagoda, one being within 
the other. Each side of the outer 



wall is about twenty-eight feet long 
and about eight feet thick, built of 
large, well burnt bricks. The thickness 
of the walls of the inner building is 
about five or six feet thick. The 
space between the two pagodas is 
about five feet wide, and has mani- 
festly been the stairway, which to all 
appearance must have been spiral. The 
center is hollow, and meaures about 
eighteen feet across. The galleries are 
now almost destroyed, and the upper 
stories are crumbling into decay. 
Communication from the stairs to the 
general galleries was made through 
large arched doorways of almost Gothic 
style. It is these which lend the 
building the peculiar aspect which it 
presents from a distance. The pagoda 
is said to have been built about eight 
hundred years ago.'* Apparently some 
efforts have been made of recent years 
to conserve this monument of the past, 
as the openings in its base have been 
filled in with modern bricks, and a 
wall built all around it, but the local 
Chinese have pulled parts of these 
down, and freely enter into the in- 
terior. From what was seen on the 
occasion of our visit, this is to procure 
pieces of the old bricks, which, we 
were told, when powdered and taken 
internally prove a very good remedy 
for some of the many ills to which 
Chinese are liable. A splendid example 
of Buddhist temple faces this tower 
from the opposite side of a small 
valley just below it 

In addition to the large island 
connected with the mainland by cause- 
ways, which was mentioned above, 
and which will be more particularly 
described later on, there are three small 
islands in the Lake. Two of them 
have nothing save a small shrine, with 
rooms for the priest in charge, on 
them, the land being given up to the 
cultivation of mulberry trees. The 
largest of the three, known to foreig- 
ners as the Lotus Island, is almost 
wholly given up to the growth of 
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Portion of Zigzag Bridge. 



hat plant, the interior of the island 
being below the water level, supplied 
with water from the Lake. The pond 
thus formed is crossed from end to 
end by a zigzag stone bridge, 
of the class made familiar to us in 
youth in the old fashioned willow 
pattern China, so popular a few gene- 
rations ago. This consists of short 
lengths of stone bridge, set at right 
angle to the joining lengths, the 
foundations resting deep in the bed 
of the Lake. The old railings have 



been allowed to fall into decay, but 
from drawings which have been shown 
us we gather that originally they were 
round beams of wood painted red. 
In the course of this bridge there are two 
very picturesque pavilions directly over 
the water, a very pretty view of lotus 
flowers, fantastic stone work and or- 
nate house frontage being obtainable 
from one. About the middle of its 
length the bridge touches on solid 
land, whereon there are the ruins of 
a shrine and what was evidently a 




View on Zigzag Bridge. 
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pleasure dining house, though both 
are now sadly out of repair. At the 
far end of the bridge, on the side of 
the island, is another pavilion allowing 
of a fine view of this portion of the 
Lake. In this there are hundreds of 
names, Chinese and foreign, scratched 
on the wall, most visitors making it a 
point to record their presence thus. In 
front of this pavilion, in the water, 
are three large carved stone urns or 
lanterns, which according to the local 
Chinese played some important part 
in the celebration of 
the moon festival in 
byegone days. 

The large island 
on the main cause- 
way was during the 
glory of Hangchow 
the site of the coun- 
try residence of the 
Emperors. Principal 
of the compounds 
facing the main road 
here is the palace of 
Kien Lung, built for 
the use of that Em- 
peror when travel- 
ling in this part of 
the dominions under 
his sway. This had 
a library attached, 
which, destroyed by 
the Taipings, together 
with the remainder of 
the buildings, is the 
only portion restored. The library is 
at present housed in a modern, garish 
looking building, two stories high. In 
this there are rows upon rows of 
splendid, solid-fronted book cases, 
each numbered and labeled, containing 
volume upon volume of Chinese 
books. These appear to be modern 
reprints only, however, and apparently 
they serve no good purpose, as during 
our visits they were always closed, 
and we were informed that a permit 
from some high official was necessary 
to open the cases. 




Stone Lion in front of Palace 



At either end of thecompound walls on 
the main road there are notice stones still 
standing, containing orders in Chinese, 
Manchu and Mongolian, ordering all 
passers-by to dismount from their 
horses and walk past the palace. 
Needless to say this order is not now 
obeyed. On either side of the main 
gateway — now not opened — are two 
splendidly carved lions, with symbo- 
lical objects between their feet. An 
immense wooden monumental gateway 
faces the Lake before this main gateway, 
also. In front of the 
library building there 
is a fine artificial 
pond, enclosing a 
large fantastic shaped 
piece of stone, while 
there are several 
pavilions in good 
repair, one housing 
an inscription in 
Chinese and Manchu 
giving the name to 
the building. 

Besides this palace, 
there was once one 
belonging to the 
Emperor Kang Hi, 
which was afterwards 
given to the Buddhists 
as a temple, but this 
was also completely 
destroyed by the 
Taipings and has 
not been repaired 
as yet. Adjoining these palace com- 
pounds are several old places, 
apparently the residences of court 
officials or favourites,. Two or three 
of these have very fine terraced 
pleasure grounds behind them on the 
side of the hill. Most ot them 
contain fine examples of Chinese 
caligraphy and drawing, carefully cut 
in stone, these latter now black and 
shiny from constant attention from 
rubbers. Most of these places bear 
signs of the rebel days, but they are 
still fairiy well kept up. That the 
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Library Title in Chinese and Manchu. 

whole place must have been superb 
in its fine days is certain, and we 
have the following description by that 



old and much maligned 
traveller, Marco Polo, to lend 
corroboration : — " All round 
the lake are beautiful palaces 
and houses, so wonderfully 
built that nothing can possibly 
surpass them; they belonged 
to the great and noble men 
of the city. There are also 
abbeys and monasteries of 
idolators in great numbers. In 
Jttjt, the middle of the Lake are 
'^^^^ two islands, on one of which 
stands a palace so wonder- 
fully adorned that it seems 
worthy of belonging to the 
Emperor." 

A short distance from the 
Palace compound, near where 
the causeway reaches the is- 
land, there is a public landing 
place, with the usual summer- 
house like pavilions wherein 
hot tea is served to all visitors, 
which presents one of the 
prettiest views on the lake 
from the water side. Near by 
is the inevitable Buddhist 
temple, in one of the side 
buildings of which is a massive mon- 
ument, six-sided, the base of single 
slabs on each side, of stone which 




A Landing Place, West Lake. 
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now' appears jet black, whether its 
natural colour or due to rubbings we 
were unable to learn. This base is 
surmounted by a cupulo- shaped dome 
of modern granite, the whole being 
about twenty-five feet high. As near 
as could be learned this marks the 
grave of some prominent exponent of 
Buddha, who lived and died at some 
remote period. At any rate it is a 
monument worthy of a great man, 
although its impressiveness is some- 
what marred by its being hidden away 
in a rather dark and shabby hall. 



of places in which to die, marks 
the end of a fortunate man. A few 
steps further on we find a couple of 
old pavilions in bad repair. From 
one of these a remarkable echo, many 
times repeated, is said to by obtainable, 
but we did not try it. Behind these 
pavilions is still another fine grave, 
but this being some forty years old 
is in bad repair. Altogether this 
corner of the island is well worth a 
visit. 

The causeway leading to this island 
starts from under a hill on the 




A Fine Modern Chinese Grave. 



A pathway leads from this landing 
to the other side of the island. The 
first place seen here is a remarkably 
fine example of modern grave, horse- 
shoe shaped, built of huge blocks of 
gray granite, with cement covering to 
the mounds and portions of the 
flooring, and whitewashed enclosing 
walls. This must be nearly the 
ideal Chinese final resting place, and 
being situated in Hangchow, which- 
the Sons of Han look to as the acme 



northern side of the Lake, which is 
a very prominent landmark coming 
up the Grand Canal, as it is crowned 
by a pagoda -like pile of stone work 
known as the Pau Shu Ta. This 
pagoda tapers outward for about 
half its height, whence it is smaller, 
this giving it somewhat the appearance 
of a cigar placed on end. Command- 
ing this side of the city of Hangchow, 
its influence of the fengshui of the 
place is regarded as very important 
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Another fine Chinese Grave. 

The natives insist that the purchase of 
of the hill on which it is situated by a 
foreign missionary, and the erection of 
a foreign building, now used as a 
sanitorium, has disturbed this use- 
fulness, aud point out the bad luck 
that has pursued several of the 
prominent officials of the city for 
several years as proof of this. 
However this may be, the pagoda 
is a striking ornament for the lawn of 
the sanitorium, and the appearance of 
the ancient pile and a modern 
whitewashed bungalow is rather 
incongruous from the lake. On the 
slope of the hill below this pagoda 
are now several foreign or semi-foreign 
buildings, including that occupied at 
the moment as the American Con- 
sulate. The road here runs through 
a cutting in the solid rock, with 
many Buddhas hewn in the face 
of the cutting. Concerning this cut 
the natives say that it was made by 
Tsien Tah, who seated himself 
opposite a ledge of rock and pushed 
with such force that he rent the hill 
asunder. The place on the rock 
where he is said to have sat is still 
shown, while it is declared that certain 
marks on the opposite side of the 
cutting are his footprints. 

Returning now to the temple 
which we called our home, and 
following the road past it up the 



valley, the divide is soon 
reached, from which a fine 
view is obtainable over 
the plain, the settlement of 
Hangchow dimly visible 
in the distance. Close to 
this divide we found the 
entrance to a celebrated 
cave, known to foreigners 
as the Puiple Cloud Cave. 
The cave itself is an im- 
mense waterwom hole in 
the side of the hill, the 
covering rock sloping 
gently downwards and 
backwards until it reaches 
the bottom. Upon entering at the 
lower level dozens of huge bats were 
disturbed, these blindly flying about for 
a few turns and then returning to their 
rest, hanging head downwards from 
irregularities in the roof. A platform 
has been built half way up in one 
portion of the cave, under the 
protecting top rock, and on this there 
is the necessary joss, seats being 
arranged around the edge of the 
platform from which the depths below 
may be admired while sipping the 
hot tea that the priests in every 
temple make haste to serve to every 
visitor. But a better place to enjoy 
this treat is a guest room in the temple 
building, overlooking the side of the 
hill, from which a view may be had 
of the plain below. Immediately to 
hand lies the slopes of the hill, wild 
and fairly well wooded. Beyond are 
miles of cultivated fields, rice 
principally, looking almost like the 
squares of a chess broad, with two 
or three canals, their banks marked 
with trees, meandering crookedly 
through them. An occasional rest 
house red coloured temple, or 
even farm house adds constant 
variety to the scene. At one part 
is pointed out a number of graves, 
said to be those of a party of 
French soldiers who were here wiped 
out in an encounter with the 
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Taipings. In the far distance are 
visible the houses of the prosperous 
native settlement, alongside the foreign 
concession with the prominent, smok- 
ing chimney of a progressive cotton 
mill opposite the foreign houses 
boldly standing out. On the horizon 
is the Pausan, the only hill in that 
direction, looking smooth and 
green in the distance. The road 
leading to this cave leads to the top 
of the hill, on the slope of which 
the latter is situated, now crowned 
by the buildings erected by a 
Mission in the City for use as a 
summer sanitorium, looking beautifully 
cool and breezy on a hot afternoon, 
surrounded as it is by huge trees, 
and apparently overrun 
with creepers. 

The places mentioned 
are all immediately around 
the Lake, and may be 
visited by travellers in a 
day, taking a boat to tra- 
verse the distances, so that 
but little walking is neces- 
sary. But there are many 
more, some of them better 
worth visiting, in the hills 
immediately surrounding 
the Lake. 

Following the main road 
from the causeway to Yao 
Fi's grave, past the turning 
leading upward, a walk of 
half a mile brings the sight- 
seer to a ruined temple 
situated in the bottom of 
a pleasant valley. The 
principal feature of this 
temple, through which it 
is known to foreigners, is 
a huge, stone-lined tank in 
which are kept hundreds 
of large fish, of all colours. 
The tank is about thirty by 
sixty feet in size, with a 
stream of mountain water 
entering on one side and 
flowing out at the other. 



this keeping the water always fresh 
and wholesome inspite of the great 
number of fish in the small space. 
The fish are supposed to be the 
offerings of pious Buddhists desirous 
of acquiring merit by saving life, this 
presenting a simple method of doing 
so. Several of the fish in the pond 
are quite two feet long, many of 
them are golden hued, and several 
bear the marks of age. All look fat 
and lazy, and they are well fed, it 
being the practice for every visitor to 
procure a saucer of the bread dumplings 
which the priests prepare, and feed 
the fish. Wherever a piece of this falls 
there is a rush of fish, the lucky one 
getting his bite while the rest hang 




Scene at Ling Yin. 
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around for the next 
piece. The fish are so 
well accustomed to this 
that they at once come 
to the side of the tank 
where there are visitors, 
waiting for their dues. 
The priest in the place 
told us that one of the 
fish had been in the 
pond for over twenty 
years, several more than 
fifteen years, and many 
for a decade and more. 
This may or may not 
be so, but several of the 
inmates look to be 
regular Mathesulahs. 
The place is popular 
with the Chinese, as 
is evidenced by there 
always being many 
there on the occasions 
of our visits. 

In the same direc- 
tion as the fish pond, 
but considerably further 
on, nestling at the foot 
of the highest hill over- 
looking the West Lake, is situated 
a famous monastery, known as Ling 
Yin, or to foreigners as the one of 
the five-hundred Lohans. This place 
is entered through a splendid gateway 
on the main road, the bottom of 
the valley inside the gateway being 
paved, this forming a splendid avenue. 
A short distance within the grounds 
this road crosses a bridge, surmounted 
by a typical pavilion. Just beyond 
this the stream coming down the 
valley tumbles from a small pool over 
a pretty dam, into still another pool 
just above the bridge, and thence on 
down. The view looking at the bridge 
from above is very beautiful. An 
immense mass of waterworn rock on 
the stream here has, with some assist- 
ance from man, several grottoes in it, 
in all of which Buddhas in various 
postures, and of different sizes, have 




Oods on face of cliff, Ling: Yin. 

been carved in the solid rock. Like- 
wise the perpendicular faces of the 
outside rocks have been embellished 
with similar carvings, so that the rocks 
for a quarter of a mile along the little 
stream all present specimens of the 
various incarnations and gods revered 
by the common people. Some little 
distance beyond the bridge are still two 
more pavilions by the road side, near 
one of which, in the water-eaten rock, 
is a cavity which when whistled into 
gives an echo. This spot is much 
frequented by the country bumpkins, 
among the many pilgrims that pass 
through the valley. The whole valley 
from the bridge up is very pretty, the 
hill sides being heavily wooded, and 
rendered verdant by an abundance of 
undergrowth. This small wood is 
all carefully cut at the advent of winter 
each year. 
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On the right of the main road 
stands the temple itself, this consisting 
of the main gatehouse, enclosing the 
enevitable grotesque giants guarding 
the entrance to every temple, the large 
hall with innumerable gods well back, 
and, on a higher level, the inner 
sanctuary back of and above all. On 
either side of the main compound, 
facing these principal buildings, are 
long rows of houses for the accommoda- 
tion of the servants and for the rest 
of the seventy priests attached to it. 
This place must have been really 
magnificent before the advent of the 
ravaging rebels who ' destroyed so 
industriously during their campaign 




Small Stone Mounment, Ling Yin. 



in this neighbourhood. The resting 
stones for the main timbers of still other 
buildings, the immense, stone flagged 
platforms, and the massive, though 
crumbling altar platforms, all go to 
prove this. But several objects within 
the compound escaped destruction. 
Principal of these are two very peculiar 
stone monuments, called "state um- 
brellas'*. These monuments were 
erected by Prince Tsien in the tenth 
century, and are consequently about 
the most ancient things in the neigh- 
bourhood. They are about thirty five 
feet high and comparitively slender 
for their height. The monument is 
six - sided, the lower tier resting upon 
a firm stone foundation. 
The lowest tier is about 
three feet in height, sur- 
mounted by a large flat 
stone of greater diameter, 
this forming a roof for 
the lower stone. There 
are three rows of these 
short stones, and then a 
longer pillar, this in turn 
having its protecting cove- 
ring with a pointed stone 
at the top. Each face of 
these monuments are cove- 
red with inscriptions in 
Chinese and Sanscrit, the 
pair being finished exactly 
alike. There is also a huge 
iron or bronze urn, now 
standing in the middle of 
the courtyard between the 
outer and scond temple, 
on a platform paved with 
flat stones, which must 
have originally also had 
a building upon it. 

On one side of the 

principal courtyard is a 

gateway leading to a large 

*^^t hall I >yhfch contains rows 

VB upon rows of life-sized or 

j^M larger figures of the five 

—^^^ hundred lohans, these latter 

seemingly including every 
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god known to the Celestial mind This 
hall is well worth a visit as giving some 
idea of the vast number of dieties from 
which the individual Chinese may 
make his choice of favourite. 

Having close connection physically 
and theologically with this temple of 
Ling Yin is the shrine on the top of 
Lehkaufeng, the highest hill in the 
neighbourhood. This is reached by 
means of an artificial stone- paved 
path zigzagging up the face of the 
hill, with many sharp turnings, more 
difficult than an ordinary staircase, 
counted by the Chinese as three li, 
or about a mile in length, but taking 
much more exertion to climb than 
any mile about the place. From 
various corners on this road splendid 
views of the surrounding country 
might be obtained had the priests 
energy enough to clear away some 
of the trees now cutting these off. 
The temple on the summit of the hill 
is a very ordinary looking one, and 
owing to the same want of energy 
there is no view to be had to reward 
the foreign visitor. Yet on the hottest 
day in summer this steep road is 
crowded with pil- 
grims, may of 
these being old 
men and women, 
and a few small - 
footed ones of the 
latter sex, all wen- 
ding their weary 
ways, slowly and 
painfully, to the 
shrine above. 

Arrived there they 
make a round of 
the altars, placing 
a few burning 
joss sticks before 
each god, and 
uttering the re- 
quired formula, 
after which a short 
rest, hot tea, and 
the descent. This 



would seem to prove that a pilgrim- 
age to the spot has some especial 
efficacy warranting the unusual exer- 
tion. 

Passing the main gate of Lingyin, 
mentioned before, the high road 
leads gently up, past three other 
temples within a mile, the first called 
"Third Tientso,'' the second "Middle 
Tientso'* and the third "Upper Tien- 
tso.'' This latter place seems to 
have escaped complete destruction at 
the hands of the rebels, as many of 
the buildings within the compound 
are evidently of considerable antiquity. 
These show, probably, how fine the 
majority of the large temples were 
before the disastrous period, several 
of the halls being forty to fifty feet 
high clear, the main pillars two and 
three feet in diameter, these resting 
upon the usual semi-spherical foun- 
dation stones some six and seven feet 
across. The courtyards contain stone 
lined ponds railed with splendid 
carved stone bulastrades, and at least 
one exquisite stone bridge. The walks 
are all carefully paved, and here and 
there are to be seen pots containing 




View in Main Courtyard, Tientso. 
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Stone Bridge, Tientso. 

the dwarf trees so dear to the Oriental 
recluse. In the main couryard stands 
a fine, tall, iron urn, the inscription 
showing it to be upwards of a 
hundred and fifty years old. In one 
of the reception rooms the priests 
show with pride a scroll on yellow 
silk, heavily framed, which they claim 
was presented to the temple 
by the Emperor Chien Lung 
on the occasion of a visit 
paid there by him. 

This temple and the lower 
one of the same name con- 
tain a feature not seen in 
any of the other temples 
in the neighbourhood, 
namely, finely carved and 
modeled wooden screens 
arranged around and behind 
the principal altar. These 
screens have niches in which 
are placed small figures, 
some of these looking very 
strange in Hangchow. They 
seem to be of some non- 
Chinese origin, as among the 
figures are a man on an 
elephant, an un-Chinese 
looking pagoda, and a god- 
dess standing on a crocodile's 
head. Perhaps the name 
of the temple, which seems 
in some way to refer to 
India, may give a clue to 



the origin of these. These 
screens add an additional 
interest to a visit there, the 
temples themselves being 
fine examples of places of 
their class. 

On another excursion, 
after a fair ride and a 
rather steep climb, we 
reached a rather small 
modern temple perched of 
the side of a hill, from 
which we obtained a good 
view of the Si Hu, three 
or four miles away, with 
the city of Hangchow in 
the distance. After a rest and tea there, 
another rather awkward descent and 
climb brought us to another some- 
what similar establishment, also allow- 
ing of a fine view of the city on 
one side of a small hill in the near 
distance, with the Tsientang River 
beyond, while on the other side of the 




Urn, Tientso. 
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Peculiar Altar Decorations, Tientso. 



hill the upper reaches of the same 
river may be seen. The hills in this 
neighbourhood looked very pretty on 
the occasion of our visit, their sides 
covered thickly with undergrowth, with 
many tall trees dotted about, the leaves 
of many of these showing brilliant, 
autumn colours early in October. At 
this second establishment excellent 
"joss'* food is prepared,' this con- 
sisting entirely of vegetables, such 
as mushrooms, fungus, bean curd, etc., 
served with rice. The place bears 
evidence of foreign innovations, in the 
shape of two large, cement-Hned 
cisterns filled with rain water saved 
from tbe roofs through zinc gutters, 
and numerous porcelain lined wash- 
basins, with clean towels, these latter 
affording a good opportunity for a 
cool wash after the hot climb. In 
addition to two or three well laid 
out gardens, one on the slope of the 
hill at the back, there is a very large, 



long, tunnel-shaped cave, which 
afforded much amusement when 
exploring the inner dark recesses 
with only the light of flickering 
candles to show the way. 

A short walk down the other side 
of the hill leads to the main road, 
along which a rapid trot soon leads 
to the Loaho tah, the thirteen-storied 
pagoda on the bank of the Tsientang 
just above the city. Though said to 
be very old, this is in the best state 
of repair of any pagoda in this part 
of China. From the road it appears 
to be a wooden structure, the outside 
being entirely encased with that 
material, with thirteen balconies running 
around its two hundred feet of height. 
But on entering the courtyard the 
priests at once volunteered to take us 
to the top, and upon starting it was 
seen that the tower is of stone, with 
excellent staircases inside, at least on the 
lower level. It is perhaps needless to 
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Temple Garden, near West Lake. 



add that after the day's outing no 
attempt was made to reach the top. 
A very fine view is obtainable from 
even the lower balconies. We also 
learned that the present good state of 
the whole was due to its having been 
thoroughly overhauled and recovered 
with wood during the last decade. 

Among the Chinese at large Hang- 
chow is the place, par excellence, 
from which to see the bore, or 
eager, in the Tsientang River. 
Indeed, even to foreigners it is 
known as the "Hangchow Bore.*' 
On the date when theoretically the 
biggest bore of the year occurred, 
namely, three days after the first 
full moon following the Summer 
Solstice, it was felt incumbent that 
this should be seen, as the writer 
had seen the bore of the same 
corresponding day the year previous 
at Haining. Under the guidance of 
friends this necessitated a long day's 
ride, our route being over the long 
causeway, past the Liufang tah and 
up the valley rounding the south-west 
corner of the city. Near this latter 
place the earthworks thrown up by 
Taipings when beseiging the city, from 
which the final successful assault was 



made, could 
still be seen. 
Thence the 
route lay thro- 
ugh the south- 
ern suburb, 
evidently devo- 
ted to shipping, 
to the Tsient- 
ang. Passing 
along the river 
at the east of 
the city, its 
banks piled up 
with timber, a 
portion of the 
now familiar 
sea wall was 
reached, this 
running, as tra- 



velled on this occasion, often two or 
three miles inland from the present 
bed of the river, the intervening land 
now being given up to rice culture. 
The ride on unshod ponies along 
several miles of this sea wall, com- 
posed of blocks of stone four feet 
long by about a foot wide, bare, 
with a fifteen foot drop on one side 
and often four or five on the other, 
does not sound very enticing to 
timid people. But the Hangchow 
ponies are as sure-footed as goats, 
and negotiated it safely at a trot, one 
pony even insisting for few minutes 
in galloping, and having his own 
way longer than usual owing to the 
care necessary in pulling him up. 
This portion being negotiated, ano- 
ther portion of the wall still kept in 
fine repair was reached. This had a 
wide protecting mass of brushwood 
in front of its face, covered with a 
thick layer of earth, with a row of 
fine trees on either side of a pathway 
which had been formed. This place is 
known to the residents of the city as 
the Avenue, and the opportunity was 
too enticing for the ponies, who were 
allowed the excitement of a race at top 
speed for two or three miles. This 
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brought the party to the 
place from which 
it had been tie 
cided that they 
bore should 
be viewed. 
After a rest 
and light 
tiffin, as the 
time for the 
bore arrived, 
a position 
on the front 
of the em- 
bankment 
was found. 
At 2.14 p.m. 
on the 27th 
September, 
1904, the 
line of bre- 
akers was 
first caught 
sight of in 
the distance, 
the sound 
then also 
being first 

identified. 
In the bright 
sunshine the 
approach looked very fine, the line 
of white marking the point of contact 
between the incoming tide and the 
last of the ebb alternately lengthen- 
ing and contracting, apparently 
owing of changes of direction not 
visible in the distance. Some two 
miles below the point chosen to see 
the sight, the river takes a decided 
bend to the east. The effect of this 
was a grand spectacle as the wave 
rushed upward. Apparently the near 
end of the wave would strike an 
obstruction on the inside bank, which 
would start a return wave along the 
crest of the main one. Again and 
again this happened, the new waves 
giving the main wave the look of a 
bright saw in the distance. By 
the time the wave reached our view 



Laolio Tah, above Hangchow. 



point the direction of 
the whole had been 
changed perhaps 
thirty degrees. 
The wave 
passed us 
at 2.46, it 
being only 
about four 
feet high in- 
shore, alth- 
ough a few 
hundred feet 
further out 
it appeared 
to be higher. 
Although 
compared 
with the 
scene at 
Haining the 
wave was 

insignifi- 
cant, it was 
viewed on 
this occasion 
by thous- 
ands of 

Chinese. 
This being 
the day 

when the Provincial and City officials 
make their annual pilgrimage to see 
it, every part of the sea-wall from 
which a view could be obtained was 
occupied by natives, including a large 
number of neat looking soldiers from 
a camp two or three miles inland. 
Near the position chosen by our party 
was a collection of booths, in which 
a theatrical performance, gymnastics 
and conjuring were going on all day, 
to the huge delight of gaping crowds 
of rustics. We were told that on the 
same day there were many thousands 
of people, including the officials from 
the city, at the Loho Tah, with 
the point of rock on which it 
stands packed, as was the river shore 
from the city to the point. Remembering 
that on the corresponding day the 
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previous year the sea wall at Haining, 
twenty miles further down the river, 
was crowded for two or three miles 
of its length, it becomes evident that 
although this wonder of nature excites 
but slight interest among the foreigners 
in Shanghai, it is thoroughly 



appreciated by the Chinese living along 
the line of its occurrence. However 
much the officials may be driven there 
by duty or tradition, the common 
people would attend in such numbers 
only at their own pleasure. 



ttbe Cotiipljiiiit of a neglected Olife 

When the upper robe is green, 
With a yellow lining seen, 
There we have a certain token, 
Right is wronged and order broken. 
How can sorrow from my heart 
In a case like this depart? 

Color green the robe displays; 
Lower garment yellow's blaze. 
Thus it is that favorite mean 
In the place of wife is seen. 
Vain the conflict with my grief; 
Memory denies relief. 

Yes, 'twas you the green who dyed, 

You who fed the favorite's pride. 

Anger rises in my heart. 

Pierces it as with a dart. 

But on ancient rules lean I, 

Lest to wrong my thoughts should fly. 

Fine or coarse, if thin the dress. 
Cold winds always cause distress. 
Hard my lot, my sorrow deep, 
But my thoughts in check I keep. 
Ancient story brings to mind 
Sufferers who were resigned. 

-Shi-King, Book IIL 

NOTE.— Yellow is one of the five "correct" colors of the Chinese, while green is one of the 
"intermediate" colors that are less esteemed. Here we have the yellow used merely as a lining to the 
green, employed in the lower, or less honorable, part of the dress— an inversion of propriety, and intimating 
how a favorite had usurped the place of the rightful wife and thrust her down. 
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Hit jflncicnt map of tbe mm. 

By H. B. HULBERT. 




N the old European maps 
of the world we find that, 
starting from some well- 
known centre and branching 
out toward the four points 
of the compass, the details 
become less and less definite, until at 
last the cartographer was compelled 
by the lack of definite knowledge to 
draw heavily upon his imagination, 
and peopled the distant seas with all 
sorts of grotesque conceits. The im- 
agination abhors a vacuum, and, so 
long as no rational explanatioh of a 
phenomenon is forthcoming, man is 
forced to supply the void fi'om the 
fertile realms of fancy. 

That human nature is the same the 
world over is shown by the 
accompanying map of the world as 
conceived by the Chinese and Korean 
mind. The only difference between 
this map and those of the Middle 
Ages in Europe is one of degree. 
The Oriental has allowed himself to 
draw more heavily upon his imagina- 
tion than the Occidental dared to do. 
As Italy was the geographical centre 
of the world as known to the 
Occident, so China, the "Middle 
Kingdom," was the centre of all 
things to the denizen of the Far 
East 

It will be noticed that the centre 
of the map contains a single continent; 
that this is surrounded by a sea filled 
with island kingdoms; that this, again, 
is surrounded by land in the shape 
of a ring, and that about the whole 
flows the great ocean, which, accord- 
ing to the cartographer, is represented 
(150) as an "endless sea." The map 
is complete, and nothing is conceded 
as being unknown. It was not 



deemed wise to allow the public to 
suspect that there was any land that 
the cartographer did not know. 

It appears that this central con- 
tinent represents Asia alone, India 
being at the southwest corner. The 
only rivers definitely given aire the 
Yellow River, the Yang-tse, aAd the 
Mekong, all of which are represented 
fairly well. The general course of 
each of these is approximately as 
given here. It is interesting to note 
that China proper is represented as 
lying between the Yell6w River and 
the Yang-tse, which, as history proves, 
was the real birth|^lace of the Chinese 
people. Korea and the Yellow Sea 
are also well represented, but when 
we go farther afield than this we 
find confusion at once. Annam is 
not far out of the way; but the land 
to the west of it, which must represent 
Siam and Burmah, is highly fanciful. 
The water to the east of India must 
by the Bay of Bengal, and the two 
forks, at the head of it may represent 
the Irrawaddi and Salween Rivers. 
If this is so, the Kwen-lun Mountains 
(128) are not far enough out of their 
proper place to call for severe 
criticism. The unnamed lake to the 
north of these mountains may be the 
Caspian Sea, by a stretch of the 
imagination. 

We note that the name of the 
map is put at the two upper corners, 
and means (1 46) "Under the Heavens" 
and (147) "Tlie Whole Map." Around 
the edge are arranged some statements 
of a general nature — namely, that the 
distance around the world is some 
thirty million miles; that the world 
contains eighty-four thousand different 
counh-ies, that it is surrounded by a 
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limitless ocean; that the stars vary in 
width from twelve to thirty miles; 
that the sun and moon are nine 
hundred miles wide, and that the 
heavens and earth are separated by a 
distance ot 120,000,600 miles (Eng- 
lish). The definiteness implied in the 
last 600 miles is conclusive as to the 
accuracy of the figures! 

It is not necessary to go over the 
whole map and mention each land 
in particular, but there are certain 



another people. If we were to at- 
tempt a comparison between these 
names and those of European myth 
and legend we should say that this 
corresponds in a melancholy manner 
with the story of Pandora and her 
box. 

One of the most important of these 
names is that of Pusang (17), to the 
extreme right of the map. In Korean 
and Chinese legend this land lay 
70,000 //, or 21,000 miles, to the 




ones that demand a word of com- 
ment In the far north we find, for 
instance, the "Covered Lake*' (4). 
This might well refer to the great 
ice-covered Arctic Ocean; and the 
"Land Without Sunshine'* (6) is not 
a bad description of the sub-Arctic 
winter. The "Land where Political 
Divisions were First Made** is a 
pretty conceit (8), but we wonder that 
the Chinaman should have conceded 
the invention of that contrivance to 



east of China. In that country grew 
enormous trees, 400 feet in height. 
Some people think this refers to 
America; and it certainly matches the 
facts very well. The distance is ex- 
aggerated, but the fact that it lies far 
to the east, and that it grows such 
phenomenal trees, would indicate that 
the land mentioned is the Pacific 
coast of America; but it will be noted 
there are two other places named 
Pusang as well (67) and (76), so that 
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Index to the map. 



1 The Tree that Shades a thousand // (300 miles). 

2 The Lake a thousand // around (300 miles). 

3 Land of People with Deep-set Eyes. 

4 The Covered Lake. 

5 The Mountain of Man's Origin. 

6 The Land Witliout Sunshine. 

7 The Land of Shoulder Comparison. 

8 The Land where Political Divisions were In- 

vented. 

9 The Land of Oiants. 

10 The Heaven Balance Mountain. 

11 The Land of Light Men. 

12 The Land of Little Sky. 

13 The Medium Land (Middle-great country). 

14 Land of the Elder Dragon. 

15 Mountain of the Shaking Aspen. 

16 Sweet Mountain. 

17 Pusang (Mulberry-holder), Place of Sun- and 

Moon-rise. 

18 Sweet Lake. 

19 The Land of Summer. 

20 The Lowly Land. 

21 Mountain of Bright Valleys. 

22 The Land of Superior Men. 

23 The Middle-face Land (Men with faces in their 

breasts). 

24 Land of Women. 

25 Land of Black People. 

26 Mountain of Waiting. 

27 Medicine-gate Mountain (synonym for " far "). 

28 White Lake. 

29 (Wanting.) 

30 Land or Rat's Name. 

31 Land Full of People. 

32 Land of Loading People (Place for dumping 

surplus population). 

33 The Land where People do not Die. 

34 Land where it is Hard to Live. 

35 Land of People with Animals' Heads. 

36 Angry Mountain. 

37 Ascending Mountain. 

38 Heaven Plateau Mountain. 

39 Lump of Earth Mountain. 

40 Land Civilized by the First Emperor of China. 

41 Land of Border People. 

42 Mountain of Fire Spirits (who control all fire). 

43 Bean-man Land (small and round as beans). 

44 Volcano Land. 

4 s Great Famine Mountain. 

46 Cloud-governed Land. 

47 Woman's Land (The Umbrella Pine). 

48 Corner Mountain. 

49 Land of Sun and Moon Setting. 

50 The Land of Carts. 

51 Land of Linen. 

52 Land of Polite Women. 

53 Great Circumference Mountain. 

54 Mountain of the Classics. 

55 All-white Mountain. 

56 Sentence Mountain. 

57 Mountain of the Great Field. 

58 Land of Satisfaction. 

59 The Land of North Flight. 

60 The Land of Troubled People. 

61 Shooting Yet Mountain. 

62 The Land of Hairy People. 

63 Bright Level Land. 

64 japan (birtliplace of the sun). 

65 Mountain or Asking Trousers. 

66 Sunrise Land. 

67 Pusang. 

68 The Land where Canonized Spirits Play. 

69 Great Comer Mountain. 

70 Mountain Beside the Water. 

71 Broad Brow Mountain. 

72 Loo-choo Islands (Glass Bead Land). 

73 True December Mountain. 

74 Siam (Fine Silk Land). 

75 Bright Foot Land. 

76 Pusang. 

77 Double Gold Land. 

78 Land of Pigeons' Origin. 



79 The Land of Good Men. 

80 Twin Boulder Mountain. 

81 Long Sandy Land. 

82 Land where Wood Is Eaten. 

83 Land of the Tongue Mountain. 

84 Far Distant Land. 

85 Land of Immortality. 

86 Land of Cross-legged People. 

87 Land of Long-armed People. 

88 Land of People with Pierced Bre.ists. 

89 Land of Fire Haters. 

90 Land of Breast-joined People. 

91 Transportation Land. 

92 Land of Three-headed People. 

93 Ann Land. 

94 Uninteresting Land. 

95 Three Spirit Land. 

96 Extraordinary Land. 

97 Land of Good Agriculture. 

98 Land of Musical People. 

99 Land of Vain People. 

100 Land of Abject People. 

101 Land of Monkish People. 

102 Land of Sorceresses. 

103 Land of Pears. 

104 One Day Land. 

105 Land without Leisure. 

106 Deep Sun Land. 

107 Land of White People. 

108 Money-bag Land. 

109 Land of People without Bowe's. 

110 Tangled String Land. 

111 Land of Story-tellers. 

112 Wide Father Land. 

113 Great Mountain Pass Land. 

114 Land of Playing Spirits. 

115 Red-legged People s Land. 

116 Great Neck Land. 

117 Suk-sm Tribe (anciently in northern Korea). 

118 Tortoise Mountain 

119 Korea (Chosun) "Morning Freshness." 

120 Great Mountain. 

121 Everlasting Mountain. 

122 Yellow River. 

123 Kuen-lun Mountains. 

124 Bright Mountain 

125 China. ''Middle Kingdom." 

126 Dot Mountain. 

127 Heaven Star Mountain. 

128 Middle Mountain. 

129 The River (Yangtse). 

130 Red River (Mekong). 

131 Three Emperors' Mountain. 

132 Annam. 

133 Owl Light Land. 

134 Border Guard Wild Tribe. 

135 Twelve Lands. 

136 Ocean Water. 

137 Black Water. 

138 Far Bridle Town. 

139 Middle Sand. 

140 Cart Teacher. 

141 Good Sewing. 

142 A Wild Tribe (Wulchi). 

143 The Crow's Grandson. 

144 Great Land. 

145 India. 

146 Under Heaven (The Worid). 

147 The Whole Map 

148 The distance around the world is 100,035,000 //, 

or 30,010,500 miles (English). 

149 In all the four quarters of the earth tliere are 

84,000 lands 

150 Surrounding these lands there is an endless sea. 

151 Small stars are forty // wide (twelve miles). 

152 Medium stars are eighty // wide (twenty-four 

miles). 

153 Great stars are 100 // wide (thirty miles). 

154 The sun and moon are each 3,000 // wide (900 

miles). 

155 Between heaven and earth the distance is 

400,002,000 // (equivalent to 120,000,600 miles). 
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it appears that the Chinese were in 
the dark as to its exact location. 
Somewhat north of this Pusang lies 
"Heaven Balance Mountain" (10), 
which reminds us forcibly of the tale 
of Atlas. If we might give reins to 
fancy, we could easily conceive that 
the "Und of Superior Men" (22) 
referred to the Aztec civilization, which 
may have been in its zenith at the 
time this map was made. In the 
"Land of Women" (24) we find a 
counterpart to the Amazons of our 
Western mythology. 

Passing arount to the south, we 
come to the i"Land where People do 
not Die" (33), evidently the Sheol, 
Happy Hunting-grounds, Valhalla of 
the West The "Land where People 
have Animals' Heads" (35) is a 
Brobdingnagian conceit, as also is 
the "Land of Giants" (9). In the 
far west we find the "Cloud-governed 
Land" (46). Surely this cannot mean 
England. And yet how apposite! 

Passing around to the northeast, 
again, we find the "Land of Hairy 
People." This may possibly refer to 
the Ainus. If 64 represents the 
southern island of Japan, and 63 the 
middle island, then 62 might easily 
stand for the Hokkaido or North 
Island, where the Ainus live. The 
land numbered 65 is right beside 
Japan, and is called "Land of Asking 
Trousers," but we would hardly dare 
say that this refers to the fact that 
this useful garment has, until lately, 
not been in common use in Japan. 
"Glass Bead Land," or Loo-choo 
Islands, seems to lie too far away 



from Japan; and we can make nothing 
of the large island containing 68, 69, 
and 70, which seems to lie partly 
between Japan and Loo-choo. Siam 
is mistakenly made an island, and is 
placed (74) north of Annam. "The 
Land where Wood is Eaten" (82) 
may refer to the fact that so many of 
the people in Polynesia live on fruits 
almost exclusively. The "Land of 
Fire-haters" (89), lying near the 
Equator, is well named, though it is 
hard to recognize it as any existing 
people. 

Passing toward the west, we find 
the four contiguous peoples called 
respectively "Extraordinary Land," 
"Land of Good Agriculture," "Land 
of Musical People" and "Land of 
Vain People." These are about where 
Europe ought to be, and whether the 
names are apposite the reader must 
judge for himself. Norway might be 
called the "Deep Sun Und" (106), 
as the sun does not rise high in the 
heavens even in summer. 

But, seriously, it is impossible to 
verify more than a few of the places 
on this map. From a genuinely 
geographical standpoint it is worthless, 
but to the student of folk-lore it 
opens a wide field of study. All 
these places and peoples are mention- 
ed in one place or another in Chinese 
and Korean literature, and the time 
may come when it will be possible 
to verify a large number of the 
names. At any rate, this map should 
be preserved for purposes of reference 
when the great subject of Chinese 
lore is thoroughly opened up. 
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By MAURITIUS. 




fjHOEVER has visited 
the widespreading 
plain on either side 
of the Yangtze, which 
is the fruitful lap, as 
it were, of the Cele- 
stial Empire, will have something to 
say about cotton. 

The Yangtze provinces form the 
"cotton belt" of Ghina, though the 
plant is cultivated also in all the other 
provinces, as much in the north, 
where the cold makes productiveness 
uncertain, as in the hot southern 
districts. When to-day we see, on 
the one hand, that the poorer Chinese 
are clothed almost exclusively in 



cotton garments, and, on the other, 
know from history that the spread of 
cotton growing through this great 
Empire entailed enormous difficulties, 
involuntarily one thinks of the in- 
troduction of potatoes into the coun- 
tries of the West — that means of 
subsistence which, in spite of the 
fact that it was considered poisonous, 
all at once became the food of rich 
and poor alike. Fourteen hundred 
years ago a cotton garment was a 
rarety in China. At least, it is special- 
ly mentioned in Chinese History that 
about the year 502 A.D. the Emperor 
Wu Ti possessed one. The cotton 
plant was at first grown only as an 
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Ornament in the g*ardens of the south, 
but about four hundred years later it 
was in use everywhere as a profitable 
crop. Accordingly, the commence- 
ment of rational cotton culture falls 
in the Eleventh Century A.D. In the 
14th century it was known in the 
Yangtze provinces, and thence spread 
rapidly northward. How cotton was 
introduced into the Middle Kingdom 
we do not know exactly. There 
are two suppositions: the one, that 
it came from Cochin China in the 



has both Muh-mien (Tfc j^) and Ku- 
chung (^ ^), by which terms Gossy- 
pium herbaceum and Gossy pium re- 
Ugiosum^ both of which grow in 
China, are referred to indiscriminately. 
In almost every province the plant 
bears a different name. At Nanking 
it is called Tsz-hua (^ ^'), but else- 
where in Central China it is known 
as Kiang-hua (Q^ ^): in northern 
Shantung and in Chihli it is known 
as Peh-hua yt ^), in Chehkiang as 
Cheh-hua (j^ :fE) and in Kaochang 




Cotton being 

Ninth Century; the other, that at a much 
later date, it was brought from Central 
Asia. The latter version is founded 
upon tradition, and declares that the 
original Chinese name for cotton, 
Ku-pei, ("jtj f() is related to the In- 
dian name Karpasi: but just here the 
speculators disagree, the majority 
designating Karpasi as a Sanscrit word. 
Moreover, there is a whole string of 
Chinese names for cotton, besides 
that just mentioned; the Peking dialect 



tjicd in the Sun. 

one speaks of it as Peh-tieh (^ ^f.)- 
There may be still other colloquial 
terms, which might perhaps, through 
the paths of philology, lead to some 
historical facts concerning cotton grow- 
ing and cotton industries. To this end 
two Sanscrit names, San-po (|!S^ ^), 
and Kia-lo-po-kieh (jfc ^ ^ %), are 
here commended to a share of notice. 
By Muh-mien (tjc ^^) the Chinese 
also designate Bombax ceiba, which 
has as another title Pau-hua-chi 
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■> /y ^ f^^A^^^ 



Transporting Cotton. 



(ffi ?^ fe), and the fruit of which is 
used medicinally. 

Cotton culture employs many mil- 
lions of industrious hands in China. 
About the middle of April the seed 
is sown, after the fields have been 
ploughed, manured with mud and 
ashes, and laid in ridges with furrows 
between. The sprouted seeds are 
planted six or more in one place, 
aud weeded out if necessary; so that 
later, when the winter crops are 
housed, every care may be given to 
the cotton fields. The soil is loosen- 
ed with hoes, and the luxuriant weeds 
disposed of so that the cotton plants 
may have sufficient light and air. 
Blossoming time comes in the middle 
of August, and in September the 
pods begin to burst open, when the 
planter takes infinite pains to gather 
each boll before it falls. The last 
bolls open about the middle of 
October, and by the end of that 
month the harvest is generally over. 
The cotton plant will bear year after 
year, but after three or four crops it 



should be ploughed under, as the 
yield is smaller each time. The 
woody stalks of the shrub are gather- 
ed, and used for fuel by the poorer 
people. Eighty pounds of seed, the 
quanity used for one acre, will produce 
in a good year nearly two thousand 
pounds of cotton, though an average 
yield is about one thousand pounds. 
The cotton crop is very dependent 
upon the weather, and the Chinese 
planter is well versed in all me- 
terological conditions. 

Another industry is connected with 
cotton growing, for the staple must 
be freed from the seeds. In China, 
where all agricultural implements are 
most primitive, this separation is 
effected by means of two rollers set 
in motion by a wheel. The carding 
is less pleasant work — for the long 
soft fibres are beaten by a cord 
stretched across a bow and struck 
with a billet of wood. This peculiar 
process may be seen any day in the 
streets of Shanghai and other cities. 
The bow is hung over the operator's 
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shoulder and the monotonous drone 
of the quivering cord attracts the 
attention of the passerby to this prim- 
itive form of labour. The occupation 
is itself most inimical to the health 
of those engaged in it, by reason of 
the constant dust rising from the 
"bow-ed" cotton, and the majority of 
carders look like animated corpses. 
These dens where consumption lurks 
are outwardly designated by a roll 
of the cotton hung out on a stick. 

Even more people are kept busy 
working up the cotton than in grow- 
ing it. During the winter, when the 
weather will not permit the fair Chi- 
nese to work in the open, they sit 
behind a spinning wheel and distaff 
and spin the cotton into thread. At 
the rude loom — which is an indis- 
pensable piece of furnishing in a 
Chinese country house — a durable 
web is woven, which when dyed 
blue, (and the dying is also done at 
home) is the chief material used for 
clothing among the agricultural po- 
pulation. 



"Canton," writes Dyer Ball, "em- 
ploys thousands of people who manu- 
facture cotton cloth in this way. It 
takes twelve days to weave a piece 
forty three yards long and the price 
of this labour is three hundred and 
eighty cash. Besides this, Chinese 
weavers receive from their employers 
free lodging and food, which, however, 
is reckoned as part payment for the 
work done." 

Although manufacture of cotton is 
distinctly an industry of the home, 
factories are not lacking in China, 
though they are of course all of 
recent date. In Shanghai there are 
some modern cotton spinning mills 
which keep several million spools 
running. Chinese women are usually 
the factory "hands." Morning and 
evening these tiny-footed beauties may 
be seen riding, a dozen or more on 
a wheelbarrow, to and from their 
work. 

The greater part of the cotton grown 
in China is manufactured and worn 
by the people themselves. In Nanking 
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the kind of material called "nankeen" 
is largely produced. The demand for 
cotton largely exceeds the native 
supply, in spite of the fact that in 
almost every province more or less 
regular cultivation is carried on. Not 
only is the inter-provincial trade great- 
ly favoured by the agreement of their 
cotton markets, but foreign yarn, — 
especially Indian and Japanese, which 
on account of its cheapness is most 
popular with the masses — is appropriat- 
ed to the use of the Chinese cotton 
industries. Indian yam predominates. 



placed on the market at sixteen to 
eighteen cash per English foot: nan- 
keens being twenty-five cash a foot. 
As the importation of foreign yarns 
increases, the greater is the export of 
home-grown raw cotton. Immediately 
after the harvest, hundreds of junks, 
laden high with bales of cotton, may 
be seen in the waterways, bound for 
the treaty ports. There the cotton is 
piled up in the great warehouses 
ready to be taken on to foreign lands. 
But wait — we have come to the 
place where one begins to reckon— 




Wadding Winter Clothes. 



and the trade in this commodity may 
grow still more extensive. Yet in 
certain ports, especially on the Yang- 
tze, a considerable quantity of Japanese 
yarn is imported. Cotton yarn is the 
chief import of Szechuan: the value 
for the last six years has been six or 
seven-tenths of the whole of the 
imports into the province. According 
to the Decennial Report of the Im- 
perial Maritime Customs of China, 
the weavers of that western province 
mix the Indian with native yarn. 
Fabrics woven of Indian yarn are 



where the trader looks to his gains. 
Yet I value far more the joy of 
gazing over the spreading plain, full 
of the rich gifts of God, on which 
the bright sunbeams shine under the 
clear span of the blue heavens; and 
to marvel at the industrious, content- 
ed folk, of whom the poem sings: — 

With ploughshare and mattock the 
ground is prepared, 

By thousands of diligent hands; 

Down in the low wet lands, along 
the high dykes, 

Are cheerfully labouring bands. 
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Home Industry. 



The master, his son, and his young- 
er sons, too. 

Their children, and henchmen, and 
maids, — 

A numerous household 'tis easily 
known, 

By h'st'ning in neighbouring glades. 

Enshrined in his thoughts is the 
wife of each man. 

Nor will she stray far from his 
side. 

See how in the ploughing the well- 
sharpened shares 

Through the south-lying, fertile fields 
glide! 

The various crops are then care- 
fully sown. 

And the seeds being quickened to 
life. 

Spring up in a green and luxuriant 
growth, 

Though weeds are everywhere rife. 



work 



The weeders in multitudes 
day and night. 

That the farmer's reward may be sure: 

Then the reapers in numbers come 
trooping along. 

And bountiful harvest secure. 

The grain is in hundreds of thou- 
sands of stacks. 

And spirits and sweet wines are stored, 

For every good use, and old cus- 
toms, as well 

As libations to ancestors poured. 

Then sweet savours rise up on every 
hand, 

The government's honour increasing, 

And like spicy fragrance there is 
abroad 

A care for the aged unceasing. 

Nor is it only here and now 

Abundance is with us; 

With countless blessings from above— 

Of old it has been thus! 
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^T last the wish of years 
was fulfilled, and I, my- 
self, was in the midst 
of this noteworty people, 
individuals of whom I 
had constantly observed 
and studied, though at a distance. I 
sought an answer, if it were possible, 
to the questions which rose whenever 
I saw them descend from their rocky 
eyries and mix among the cue-wear- 
ing inhabitants of the plains — Who 
are these people, in appearance, cos- 
tume, customs, and speech so entirely 
different from the Chinese? Whence 
did they come? Are they really 
aborigines? So I climbed up to see. 
The starting point of my pilgrimage 
was the departmental city Toh-chang, 
whose district borders included the 
northernmost portion of Kwangtung 
Province where it touches Hunan. 
Westward, and about eighty // distant, 
lay the territory of the "Yao-jen** {^%W 
as they are contemptuously called by 
the Chinese, for Yao (^f^) means 
"wild dog", "mountain wolf". From 
this point to within the boundaries 
of Kweichow and Yunnan they pos- 
sess the land. And indeed the little 
people live as do the mountain 
wolves, in rigid, heaven-reaching 
mountains of rock, inaccessible to 
the Chinese; and in a measure one 
can comprehend the amiable desig- 
nation. For the ease-loving Celestial 
would have very little desire to climb 
up such incredibly steep and toil- 
some paths, the less as there is 
nothing worth fetching. 

Guided by a Chinese who was 
acquainted with the region, we next 
traversed, my friend and I, a level 
space, some fifteen // wide: and then 
the climbing began in earnest. Higher 



and still higher, up we clambered 
without intermission from seven o'clock 
in the morning till four in the after- 
noon. During the first part of the 
way we still came upon the solitary 
farmsteads of Chinese. The forma- 
tion of the mountains reminded us 
vividly of the Alps: besides granite, 
there is much basalt and porphyry. 
And the flora is of a quite different 
character to that of the plains of 
South China: two varieties of yew, 
a juniper, and two widely differing 
specimens of the oak family are es- 
pecially striking. One of the last- 
mentioned is very like our common 
evergreen oak, but it has very small 
acorns: the other is marked by thick, 
lancet-shaped, leathery leaves, and dark 
green bark. Close by, a sort of 
abutilon with golden blossoms, was 
a magnificent ornament in the land- 
scape. 

After we had crossed three pro- 
digious passes, an imposing peak, 
distant perhaps another hour's jour- 
ney, loomed before us, looking like 
the citadel of a castle thrust far up 
in the clouds. There we would find 
the "Mountain wolves" in their lairs! 
And so it was. But there were still 
five hours of strenuous climbing be- 
fore we could reach their dwelling- 
place. What a fearfully lofty moun- 
tain fastness! At sight of it I was 
convinced that the tiger will never 
disappear from China, for these 
ravines, overgrown with tall reeds 
and brush, are most suitable hiding 
places for the wild beasts. They told 
me that the "Yaojen" are not so much 
afraid of tiger as of the black bear, 
which is found in greater numbers, 
and is also more savage and blood- 
thirsty. They hunt the tiger but not 
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the bear, which invariably turns upon 
its pursuers. 

Utterly exhausted, we at last reached 
the first colony of aborigines. They 
live in detached farmsteads, only 
here and there forming tiny villages. 
But nearly always their settlements 
are on the heights: they seem to 
avoid the lower places. The struc- 
ture of the houses has little in com- 
mon with Chinese architecture: it 
consists of a larger and a smaller 
room, the former serving as living 
and sleeping apartment, the latter as 
kitchen, in which the huge, practical 
cooking hearth one invariably sees 
standing squarely in the middle of a 
Chinese kitchen, is conspicuously ab- 
sent. The lack of all pretence at 
furniture is even more striking in the 
living room — a few wooden blocks 
serve for seats amongst farming and 
domestic implements; but in vain does 
one look about for chairs, and any 
conveniences for sleeping. In one 
house, certainly, I discovered a Chi- 
nese bedstead. I gathered that, as a 
rule, some old boards, or part of a 
door are made to act as bedsteads, 
in case the people do not prefer to 
spend the night lying or crouching 
on the ground, when the mothers 
cradle their children in their laps. 
Many of the men will not suffer 
any women to remain in the house 
during the night: and the latter, for 
other reasons, too, usually find their 
sleeping accommodation in the straw 
of the cowsheds. One roof seldom 
shelters only a single family: general- 
ly the whole clan possesses but one 
long building, in which the arrange- 
menf of living room and kitchen, 
already described, is repeated again 
and again. In front is a sort of railed 
landing, from which one enters the 
house, where the floor is raised to 
the same level. All structures are of 
brick, and roofed with tiles. Before 
them the ground is levelled and 
firmly packed; for it also serves as 



threshing floor; whilst behind each 
group of farm buildings — the work- 
sheds stand close to the dwelling — 
are well-cared-for woods. In fact, 
nearly everything is wooded; the 
arable land and tilled fields in the 
clearings are in sight of the houses, 
but always below them. 

It is not these things, however, 
which so strongly attract and hold the 
attention of the foreign observer. 
The people themselves, with their 
peculiar appearance and bearing, their 
speech and mode of life, soon be- 
come absorbingly interesting. At the 
very first, the distinctly different type 
of face to that of the Chinese 
demands one's notice. The "Yao-jen" 
look anything but wild: soft, good- 
natured features, yellowish brown in 
colour, and longish skulls, without 
any of the prominent marks of the 
Mongol, characterise them; while in 
stature they scarcely reach our middle 
height. The men wear their hair 
twisted into a knot under a turban 
of one or of many colours. And 
each and everyone is adorned with 
gigantic triangular ear-rings made of 
silver wire, and measuring two to 
three inches from base to apex. 
Indeed, many display more than one 
pair, wearing an extra ring in one 
or both ears. One man I met was 
embellished with a whole series, of 
varying sizes. In his left ear three 
ornaments hung, and in the right he 
had five. These earrings appear to 
be of considerable weight; at least, 
the lobes of the ear are all more or 
less stretched and torn by them — a 
circumstance which does not exactly 
enhance their appearance. 

This odd fashion is connected 
with their ancient customs, for at his 
wedding, whether he be full grown 
or not, the man receives his first 
pair. If later he marries again, before 
or after the death of his first wife, 
he receives for each spouse another 
ring. The clothing of the grown 
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men consists of an upper garment, 
fastening in the middle of the front, 
and with a quartered square of 
beautiful embroidery on tiie back, 
and trousers. Any sort of footgear 
is lacking; they wear neither shoes 
nor sandals, and as for stockings, 
they are never even thought of. As 
for the women, from the crowns of 
their heads to the soles of their feet, 
they are most striking. First of all, 
their legs are bare from above the 
knees, for they wear no trousers. 
Instead, the toga-like upper garment 
reaches down nearly to the knees, 
and this dress is held in place by 
means of a cloth wound round the 
loins. But it is cut out so much 
over the bosom that the breasts are 
exposed. Often a piece of embroi- 
dery embellishes the back of the 
women's garments also. The most 
curious item in their attire, however, 
is the head-dress, which in shape is 
almost exactly like that of the women 
of the Spreewald, or Monchsgut 
(southern corner of Riigen). A wire 
frame, rounded to fit the shape of 
the head below, flares out on either 
side above, and comes together in a 
point at the back, and is covered with 
a black cloth, so that the whole looks 
somewhat like a crown. The frame 
is braided in with the hair — an 
exceedingly laborious process, they 
told me. Later, in response to my 
enquiries, the people told me the 
origin and significance of this coif. 
Curiously enough, they call it 
"Kou-ton''— that is, "Dog's head.'' (0 
And this was way of it : — 

In ancient times there was a power- 
ful King in the West, who was lord 
of a mighty realm. In his later years 
a great sorrow came upon him, for he 
had no son — only a daughter, though 

(^}. The "Do^'s heads** of Fukien, some four hun- 
dred English miles east of the place here treated of, 
were described by Rev. H. Hackmann in a pro- 
fusely illustrated article published in the Second 
Volume (part 4, pp. 387 et seq.) of De Fernen Osfen. 
A similar tradition concerning this remarkable name 
is there given.— Ed. 



she was as beautiful as the day. And he 
did not wish to give her to anyone in 
marriage. But an upstart tried to wrest 
throne and kingdom from him, bearing 
the torch of revolt into every corner 
of the country. The King's army was 
defeated, and there was nothing for it 
but to offer the hand of his lovely and 
only daughter, and with her the crown, 
to whoever should free the land of the 
hated presence of the usurper. Then 
one day a black dog of tremendous 
strength and size appeared in the king- 
dom. Whence he came no one knew. 
He went straight to the place where 
the oppressor was, seized him and tore 
him to pieces, bringing him to a 
miserable end. Then the dog betook 
himself to the Court, and by gestures 
and signs made his purpose plain. 
He demanded the promised reward. 
Of course the King and his Ministers 
and counsellors were terribly fright- 
ened. It was not to be denied that 
the prize belonged by right to the 
dog— but, fearful thought, he was a 
dog! The King refused to consider 
the matter or to enter into any 
negotiations whatever. Meanwhile, the 
people were celebrating with feasting 
and dancing the appearance of their 
deliverer, who never moved 
from the Court. At length the coun- 
sellors urged their ruler to sub- 
mit to the decree of Fate, and, 
since his daughter also declared that 
she would save the country from the 
further wrath of Heaven, her father 
yelded with a heavy heart. But the 
morning of the wedding day saw a 
great wonder. The black dog iwas 
suddenly changed into a man — only 
his head remained that of a dog. 
This was a sure sign that he had 
been sent by the gods. There was 
great rejoicing throughout the whole 
land, and the people acclaimed the 
new King with great enthusiasm. So 
the Dog-headed King enjoyed a long 
and prosperous reign, the fame of 
which spread far and wide. His 
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progeny, who were most numerous, 
are now called the "Descendants of 
the Dog-headedKing'*— and the "Yao- 
jen'* are they. The people claim this 
legendary ruler as their common 
ancestor, and in honour of their 
famous progenitor the women wear 
this curious head-dress, which to 
their eyes has a likeness to the shape 
of a dog's head. And the coifs are 
by no means ill to look upon; 
indeed, they are quite artistic. 

That they came from the West is 
an article of firm belief among them, 
and, to be more explicit, they came 
from the "Chi-pao-shan,^' that is, 
"the hill of the seven precious 
things." In their traditions this 
mountain appears as a mighty range 
full of treasures. They asserted that 
they had placed themselves under the 
Chinese Government during the Tang 
Dynasty. It is known that about the 
year 700 a.d. the emperors of that 
dynasty had incorporated in their 
dominions the "Southern barbarians'* — 
that is to say, those of South China. 
Are the "Yao-jen,'' then, the descen- 
dants of that race? We shall return 
to this question later. Meantime let 
us see what their occupations, cus- 
toms, speech, and religious tendencies 
are. 

Family feeling among^them seems 
to be extremely strong. At meal times 
men, women, and indeed all the 
members of a clan, eat together. 
Their diet consists almost exclusively 
of rice, maize, buckwheat and vege- 
tables; meat is not cared for, though 
they keep herds of swine. (') 

(') In eating and drinkinpf they' are markedly 
temperate; though, sad to say, they love tobacco, 
the leaves of which they smoke when simply dried 
not prepared, as do the Chinese. My Chinese 
friends informed me of this fact, so I provided 
myself with a huge bundle: and when the "Yao-jen" 
saw its contends, their shyness before the " Contem- 
porary of the western country" vanished instantly. 
(Their common form of address, which corresponds 
to the Chinese ^^*^, is "Brother contemporary.") 
They soon became communicative, willingly giving 
us information on any subject, as we hugged the 
fire, for it was bitterly cold outside. Be it also 
here noted that they never used a single word of 
abuse toward us- not even "foreign devil". The 



They are an agricultural people as 
a whole, and the fields are excellent- 
ly well tended. The water supply is 
more precise, and better managed 
than amoung Chinese farmers. Their 
barns and granaries are in the midst 
of the fields, quite distant from the 
houses, and they need not put any- 
thing under lock and key, for no one 
would dare to steal so much as a 
single grain of rice. Theft, even the 
most venial, is most strictly dealt 
with. Every thief is drowned in the 
river, and his corpse hidden beneath 
a pile of stones. Lying and deceit 
are also proscribed: at all events, in 
this respect they are far better than 
the Chinese. Only in matters of sex 
are their usages lax. Indeed, in this 
respect they allow themselves the 
greatest latitude. As soon as chil- 
dren can run about they are married. 
The smaller the lad, the more reason 
to give him an older lass for a wife. 
It is not unusual for a three-year-old 
toddler to have a wife whose years 
may be eighteen or even twenty-five. 
It is not difficult to predict what the 
result of this lamentable custom will 
be in course of time.(-) 

During the last hundred years or 
so these people have drawn more or 
less nearer to the Chinese. Nominal- 
ly, indeed, they are under Chinese 
rule — though it does not occur to 
them to send any tribute to the 
Emperor. (^) 

They descend to the plains and 
carry on a small trade with the 
Chinese, bartering their farm produce 

Chinese mention, with words of praise, the fact 
that the "Vao-]en" treat everyone not of their race 
with a simple, dignified courtesy; and with the 
strong self-conceit of the former, there also 
flourishes much mutual esteem. 

(■-') A few years ago they discovered that they 
could sell or lease, with profit, their magnificent 
woods to t'.ie Chinese. In this good business some 
individuals have become very rich. But not one 
among them would give an outsider the im- 
pression of being well-to-do; not even by the 
possession of shoes and stockmgs. 

('•) But they are greatly pleased if the Chinese 
Oovernment confers upon them honorary degrees. 
At all events, they have received them: and if one 
can believe their tales, they must have caused the 
Chinese rulers in earlier times much uneasiness. 
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for sundry commodities — ornaments, 
needles, yarn, cloth, and porcelain. 
To be sure, they commonly wear the 
material woven by their women out 
of hemp. For six weeks, from the 
first of the tenth month till the fif- 
teenth of the eleventh, they allow 
their children to receive instruction 
from Chinese scholars in the lore of 
Cathay; the results of this "learning" 
are notorious. I have not found 
one, young or old, who could read 
anything. They allege writings of 
their own; but would not disclose 
them to me. In a neighbouring 
house they had just started a school. 
A group of thirty half-naked children 
were wrestling with the simplest Chi- 
nese characters — one could see how 
troublesome the Chinese tones were 
to them. The adults can make them- 
selves intelligible to the Chinese. But 
their own language, though also 
monosyllabic, differs widely from 
Chinese, having, it appears, only 
two tones: and as there are few 
sibilants, it sounds softer and more 
musical than Chinese. Their speech, 
indeed, quite gives the impression 
of never having been more closely 
related to that of the inhabitants of 
the plains, and it is in any case no 
accident that the elements of their 
language, which is palpably of Chi- 
nese origin, refer exclusively to exter- 
nal things, such as matches, lamps, 
and the like, — also, the words for 
mandarin, temple, and others. For 
these they possess through the me- 
dium of the Chinese. 

Did the "Yao-jen" in former times 
have a politically developed com- 
munity? So they assert. The terms 
for "King," "State," "to rule," in 
their own peculiar language would 
point to the probability that in a not 
very distant period their independent 
nation sank in ruin. What is now 
in existence is only a scanty frag- 
ment; they have their so-called 
"authorities," to whom they accord 



unquestioning obedience, without 
placing them in any very prominent 
position. The Chinese, indeed, aver 
that the "Yao-jen" in the jurisdiction 
of the two Kwang provinces and 
Kweichow are under a common 
chief — a "King" — but they them- 
selves deny it, saying it was formerly 
the case, but that it was no longer 
so since they began to shave the front 
of their heads and wear their hair 
coiled up, — that is to say, since they 
allied themselves with the Chinese. 
Probably in that asseveration they 
marked the true state of the case. 

Their religious conceptions are a 
contrast to the rank growth of Chinese 
myths and superstitions, so simple and 
proportionately pure are they. In 
vain is search made for any idol, of 
whatever sort, or for any trace of the 
worship of gods and spirits. They 
deride the Pantheon of the Chinese, 
calling it nonsense — from days of old 
their fathers worshipped only Panku 
(^^ft')> th^ creator and disposer of all 
things. Nor is even his picture to be 
found in the few temples they 
possess. It is true, many of their 
clansmen now subscribe to the super- 
stitions of the Chinese. I am sorry to 
say I was not able to test the truth 
of these assertions. I am, however, 
disinclined to doubt them, for, as has 
been said, I did not discover a single 
temple within a radius of three hours 
walk in any direction; nor was there 
the least sign, under the tall trees or 
in the houses, of either belief in 
demons, or the worship of ancestors. 
The existence of the latter they deny 
altogether, nor is it to be gainsaid that 
the memory of their dead is scarcely 
held in veneration. At all events, 
there is no outward expression of it, 
and the graves receive no care or 
attention whatever. 

According to their account, they 
lack every sort of religious celebration 
or festival. If they give a feast, it is 
never on the ground of a religious 
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rile, but a wedding, or the birth of a 
child, or a visit from friends, or 
something else — always a distinctly 
external cause for the festivity is 
present. But in spite of all this, as 
may readily be believed, there are 
many superstitious notions current 
among them. But even in this 
respect it seems to me that the scales 
dip in favour of these free sons of 
the mountains rather than towards the 
Chinese. They believe, of course, 
that the happiness of the dead 
depends upon descent from Panku, 
in the first place, but that "honour- 
able" living on the part of each one 
is also needfull. They also have hazy 
notions of a two-fold recompense of 
the dead, but on this point their 
beliefs are neither clear nor positive. 

But who are these remarkable 
people? How has it happened that 
for centuries, perhaps for thousands 
of years, they could defy the surging 
flood of the sea of Chinese peo- 
ple successful, so successfully that 
they have preserved their own 
peculiar speech and customs, that 
they still feel themselves to be the 
children ot a different race — a people 
of an essentially different past to that 
of the Chinese? That they are of 
similar extraction to the "tailed people" 
they will not admit for a moment. 
They could not possibly concede the 
point, in the face of their pride and 
conceit. But the Chinese aver, 
phlegmaticaily as ever, that the "Yao- 
jen" are merely revolted children 
of their people who had not submit- 
ted to the Manchu dynasty Tsin. If 
this were the case, their separation 
from the other inhabitants of the 
country would be of a fairly recent 
date, which would hardly allow time 
for the striking differences in speech 
and customs. Against this view, also, 
is the fact that their traditions 
have so very little in common with 
those of the Chinese: had their 
paths been the same at one period, 



some reminiscence of their common 
experiences must have remained. 

This one thing alone is discon- 
certing. Up to the present time the 
Chinese have always overcome their 
enemies by the fact that the Chinese 
Empire took in the foreign state, and 
very soon absorbed it, the strangers 
sooner or later becoming Chinese. 
This the Celestial kingdom has been 
unable to accomplish in the case of 
the independent "Yao-jen", in spite 
of its higher civilization — in spite even 
of all attempts at force. The "Yao- 
jen" are still a separate people, dif- 
fering in thought and feeling from the 
Chinese, though in their midst, and 
successfully maintaining their indi- 
viduality. This cannot be the result 
of mere chance. 

But to what conclusion do we come, 
after taking every item into consider- 
ation and carefully weighing the 
evidence concerning their origin? 
Before my thoughts had been directed 
into this channel, it flashed upon me 
when I first stood among them — These 
people are Annamese! Of course, it 
is only my personal opinion; but it is, 
however — apart from the fact that the 
physical characteristics of the race up- 
hold the conjecture — further supported 
by their own asseveration that they 
come from a people living towards 
the west. A decision can be come 
to only through comparative philo- 
logy — a course, unhappily, the author 
is not in a position to follow. It can 
be demonstrated that the Chinese 
proper in South China— now called 
Hatekas [Hakkas?], Puntis, or Hok- 
lans — came down from the north. 
Now, Chinese writers always put down 
the southern tribes as "Southern bar- 
barians". Would they have done so 
if they thought those very people 
were of the same stock as themselves? 
It is hardly likely. Nor would their 
subjection only in Chinese modem 
times have had this result? Is it not 
possible that that race which still 
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occupies the territory of Annam and 
Siam, and which it is generally con- 
ceded is also of Mongolian extraction, 
with a considerable admixture of foreign 
blood — is it not even probable that 
that race was formerly in possession 
of the South China of to-day ? Or are 
these aborigines the last remaining 
trace of an almost extinct stock? Is 
this tribe in the northern part of the 
province of Kwangtung related in 
speech and descent to the other ab- 
origines of South China? Here is 
another vast and as yet unworked 
field for ethnologists. When one 
studies more closely the existing lite- 
rature on this subject, it is seen that 
we are not yet beyond the stage of 
questionings and hypotheses: and yet 
from these sources much light may 
be obtained on the ancient history of 
a considerable and important portion 
of the peoples of the earth. Un- 
fortunately, the interior of China still 
appears to be neglected by both 
enhnologists and ethnographers, pro- 
bably because travelling and other 
difficulties are suppossd to be much 
worse than they really are. Up to 
the present, the investigations in this 
direction, like a cursory glance at the 
literature relating to these remarkable 
tribes, have been made chiefly by 
English and American students. What 
has become of the German scholars 
and their independent researches? 

After this long digression, let me 
tell, in conclusion, how the "Yao- 
jen*' entertained me, and how the 
one night for which I could 
muster sufficient courage to spend 
with them, passed. I could not 
possibly have brought myself to stay 
another night under their hospitable 
roof. The Chinese have by no means 



over-indulged me in the matter of 
cleanliness in sleeping accommodation. 
I am not unable to endure: but that 
which was offered me by the"Yao-jen'' 
would have overcome the strongest 
nerves. Most willingly they took great 
pains to prepare what, to them, was 
a sumptuous feast, but I had to 
shut my eyes now and then in order 
not to spoil my appetite, hungry as 
I was after the toilsome journey. 
For the night, they arranged quite a 
a nee bed on an oM gate which 
was laid on the floor and thickly 
strewn with straw. But we did not 
get much sleep. Soon there were 
swarms about us, and after a few 
hours of torment we decided to join 
the family crouching round the fire, 
and to pursue our enquiries into 
their customs and speech. The fore- 
noon of the next day we employed in 
visiting the villages and houses about, 
and in watching the people at their 
various occupations. We came away 
with the impression, amounting to 
conviction, that these people are a 
harmless aud amiable folk. And on 
our return we decided that next time 
we went among them, we would stay 
long enough to gather more exact 
information concerning special sub- 
jects, their language for example, so 
that many things which at present are 
only surmises may be either confirmed 
or refuted. The "Yao-jen'' escorted us 
part of the way home, and our re- 
turn was made in just half the time 
occupied in the ascent. Satisfied 
with our experience and with what 
we had seen, we reached, on the even- 
ing of the second day, our starting 
point, the first Chinese town of any 
size, Toh-chang. 
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Jl Journey in tbe Cand of tbe Rising Sun. 



By F. BOEHM. 




^ AKE leave, and go to Japan," 
said my physician. I did 
not hesitate long, and as 
all the berths on the next 
mail steamer were already 
taken, I sailed by the first 
good cargo boat going to Moji from 
Shanghai. The passengers were but 
two, and only when we were well 
on our way did we learn that the 
Captain had at the last minute received 
orders not to go to Moji, but to 
Kuchinotzu, one of the small harbours 
near Nagasaki, to get coal. This was 
the more agreeable to my fellow 
traveller and myself, as we intended to 
go through the island of Kiushu from 
southwest to northeast, and, later, to 
journey along the Inland Sea by way 
of Miashima, and Hiroshima, to Kobe, 
Hiogo, Kyoto and, if possible, still 
farther north. 

We soon left the Yangtze behind 
us, and towards evening the water 
began to lose the dirty yellow colour 
of the Yangtze, which, for a good 
distance beyond its mouth, the sea 
still shows. By morning the ocean 
was a beautiful deep blue, for in 
some spots round Japan it reaches its 
greatest depths, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of four thousand 
metres. The trip was pleasant, for 
we had glorious weather, the only 
drawback being that the ship was 
not very steady, as she carried no 
freight. We saw a school of whales, 
which gambolled not far from our 
course, spouting water high into the 
air from their blowholes, so that the 
little fountains looked almost like 
steam jets. Flying fish, four, five, 



and even six together, shot out of 
one heaving billow and after a short 
flight into another, or, now and then, 
disappeared into the insatiable gullet of 
one of "Mother Carey's chickens," 
which with sharp and eager eyes 
hunted the winged wearers of scales. 
Early in the morning of the following 
day. Goto Island came slowly into 
sight, the water became noticeably 
greener as it grew shallower, and 
about 2 o'clock in the afternoon we 
arrived at our destination, the harbour 
of Kuchinotzu. 

Round about Kuchinotzu are rich 
coal mines. These send their products 
to a certain place on the harbour 
where the steamers take their cargo 
from small craft, in which men and 
women, forming a long chain, pass 
sidewise from one to another small 
baskets filled with the coal. Nearly 
an hour after the Captain had given 
the order "drop anchor," and we 
had been made fast, the Japanese 
harbour surgeon came on board, and 
only then were we allowed to 
land. We went first, of course, to 
the Customs, where our luggage was 
inspected, and then a Japanese 
merchant took us to his home. This 
was the the first time I had entered 
a Japanese house and I was astonished 
at the cleanliness which reigned in 
the tiny rooms, with their yellow- 
white straw mats on the floor, and 
the sliding paper walls. I shall 
refer later on to these charming 
doll-houses, as one is tempted to call 
them. The friendly merchant set 
before us clear Japanese beer, which 
would have been quite equal to our 
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German article had it been properly 
cooled. But it was warm, and on 
that account did not taste particularly 
good. However, one soon becomes 
accustomed in Japan to drink the 
product of the noble barley uniced. 
For though in almost every teahouse 
beer is to be had, cooled beer, almost 
without exception, can be obtained 
only in a European, or semi-European 
hotel. Meanwhile, our host had procur- 
ed three jinrickshas, in one of which our 
trunks and bags were stowed, and in 
the others we two seated ourselves 
for a three hours' ride. Jinrickshas 
in Japan are nearly always propelled 
by two coolies, one pushing while 
the other pulls, and these men 
display astonishing endurance, running 
almost as fast as an ordinarily good 
trotting horse. Thus we quickly left 
the friendly houses and inhabitants of 
Kuchinotzu behind us. The road to 
Obama led us first over a low ridge 
of hills, through fields of rice and 
sweet-potatoes, and then for the rest 
of the way by the se*, out of which 
rose precipitately the steep sides of 
thickly wooded islands. And with 
many almost overhanging masses of 
earth and rock, covered with luxuriant 
green, the way seemed sufficiently 
perilous. The invigorating salty sav- 
our of the waves, dispersed by the 
thousands of boulders, great and 
small, which bestrewed the seashores 
along our way, combined with the 
fragrance of the fir trees and the 
bewitchingly beautiful prospect of 
mountain and sea, made so great an 
impression upon us that in con- 
templative enjoyment of the view we 
nearly forgot that we had a goal 
before us. But soon, to our sorrow, 
night came stealing upon us and 
enveloped the splendour of the scene 
in her shadows. But as the vague 
forms of the islets disappeared in the 
darkness thousands of lights gleamed 
out in the distance, far as the eye 
could see — here, there, everywhere. I 



said to myself in the stillness, that 
we must be nearing Obama, which 
seemed to be a very large 
city. Strange that I had heard so 
little of the place. The coolies 
raced along at a smart trot, and 
as the road followed, with many 
windings and sharp bends, the outline 
of the hills which thrust themselves 
out into the sea, as well as those 
which retreated before it, the picture 
of many lights was constantly chang- 
ing. Now a great number seemed 
crowed closely on a small plain; 
now it seemed an endlessly long, 
shining chain of gleaming points, and 
then they all vanished, to reappear 
beyond another bend in the road in 
a huge irregular space, dispersed over 
the whole face of the waters. And 
indeed, the numerous lights were 
scattered over the sea, for they did 
not, as we at first thought, belong 
to the seaside resort, Obama, but to 
the hundreds of fishingboats sailing 
from their solitary hamlets to their 
nightly fishing grounds. 

During and after the short twilight 
we passed several small villages, in 
which it was a frequent occurrence to 
see here a little man, there a tiny 
woman, in the street before the 
housedoor, refreshing themselves with- 
out embarrassment by a bath in a 
low wooden tub, after the heat and 
burden of the day. (It was the 
middle of August.) With but three 
halts of from ten to fifteen minutes 
each, during which our coolies revived 
under the influence of a drink of 
water, or of several wee cups of tea 
procured at some tea-house on the 
street, we reached Obama about half 
past eight in the evening, and alighted 
at the Ikakuro Hotel, a cheerful place, 
furnished in European style, and with 
a right good English cook. Supper 
was prepared for us, at which, as 
also later, a most excellently prepared 
salt water fish was not lacking. 
Wearied by the long ricksha ride, I 
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soon went to rest, but after an hour 
or two was awakened by a certain 
recurring noise of thunderous sound, 
caused by the waves of the ocean. 
The hotel stands directly on the sea, 
divided from the water only by a 
narrow front garden and a wall built 
up from the rocky beach. Overnight 
a stiff breeze had risen, and the 
incoming tide flung its towering 
waves against the wall with tremen- 
dous force. The wind grew stronger 
and stronger, and the sea more and 
more enraged, and by morning the 
billows stormed with such fury that 
the masses of water, broken against 
the wall, were flung ten or fifteen 
metres high in the air, and a great 
part fell crashing in the tiny garden. 




The tiay was given up to 
a closer inspection of Oba- 
ma. I then found that it is 
a little lown inhabited chieffy 



street in Obama. 



by fishermen and farmers. There are 
some very pretty shops having native 
wares for sale, and, besides the two 
hotels conducted in European fashion, 
which appear to be visited throughout 
the year by foreign guests, several 
Japanese hotels, also an apothecary's 
shop, a physician, and a post office. 
The sea view of Obama is distinctly 
artistic, with its picturesque houses, 
built on high stone foundations, and 
possessing as a rule one or more 
verandahs, those facing the sea resting 
on long piles, which rise out of the 
water in some cases. The hamlet 
boasts hot mineral springs which are 
said to be of great efficacy in rheuma- 
tic troubles. The baths for the 
Japanese, in which the little men 
and women disport 
themselves, are placed 
on the very edge 
of the beach, and 
are covered with a 
roof. 

The delightful hou- 
ses of the place 
are built chiefly 
of wood panelling, 
with sandstone or 
brick. That is, only 
the side walls are 
of these latter ma- 
terials: the front and 
back are of wood 
and can be pu- 
shed aside. In the 
warm weather these 
wooden walls are 
neariy all taken away 
and left in some 
place of storage, 
thus giving air and 
light, as well as the 
gaze of all passers- 
by, free admission. 
The inner walls, 
which for the 
most part are also 
removable at will, 
are almost invari- 
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View of Obama from the Sea. 



ably made of wood and paper. The 
woodwork of walls and doors I 
noticed was frequently beautifully 
lacquered, and the paper coverings 
were painted or printed in tasteful 
patterns like tapestry. The ceilings of 
the rooms are of wood, over which 
is pasted fine white paper, and the 
roof is either of wooden shingles or 
tiles. In the villages, with but few 
exceptions, I saw only thickly thatched 
roofs, which in summer keep out the 
heat and are also some protection 
against the not too rigourous cold 
season. When one goes to a Japanese 
house, the shoes must be removed 
before entering, as the floors are of 
fine, whitish-yellow ricestraw matting 
(tatamis) firmly fastened down to a 
foundation or substratum of straw, 
some four to six centimetres in thickness. 
This substratum is placed on the 
lower floor of the house, not directly 
on the ground, but raised about twenty 
centimetres on a sort of wooden 
framework or grill. 



Such furniture as we Europeans use, 
tables, chairs, bedsteads, is not con- 
sidered necessary by the Japanese. To 
be seated one first sinks upon his 
knees on the matting, slips a thin, 
flat mat or leather cushion beneath, 
and with the feet stretched out behind. 
Seldom are the legs thrust out in 
front and the weight of the body 
disposed on that portion of the 
anatomy which, in our opinion, was 
expressly provided by Mother Nature 
for that purpose. In this fashion one 
sits down to meals which are served 
at diminutive lacquered tables about 
twently or thirty centimetres in height, 
in tiny porcelain bowls: at such work 
as is done at home in a sitting 
posture: and also in leisure hours. 
At night a not particularly thick mattress, 
filled with raw cotton, or some other 
soft stuff, is spread on the tatamis, 
and upon it, rolled in a quilt, the 
Japanese sleeps as sweetly as we in 
a feather-bed upon a thick horsehair 
spring mattress. The cupboards in 
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which the cloth- 
ing, bedding, and 
other household 
stuff is kept, are ':\ 
generally let into 
the stone walls. 
Thus the rooms 
look quite un- 
furnished accord- 
ing to our ideas: 
but still they are | 
embellished. In 
one partition, 

which is stationa- 
ry, there is usu- 
ally a large niche 
in which the 
kakemonos are 
hung. There is 
a growing plant, 
in a more or less 
costly vessel of 
bronze or porce- 
lain, on a table, 
with other vases 
and ornaments. 
Everywhere the 
kitchen is on the 
ground, which is 
usually flagged, 
but sometimes the 
floor is simply of firmly packed clay. 

Most well-to-do householders possess 
a reservoir for water which is either 
fed by a natural spring, or artificially: 
and round about shrubs and even 
small tress are planted. This cool 
green spot I noticed was generally 
behind the house, and if the dwelling 
consisted of several buildings, it was 
placed in the midst of them. 

The people themselves are ex- 
ceptionally friendly and courteous. 
Accompanied by a polite bow, the 
greeting "Ohayo*^ (good morning) 
fell constantly on my ear. I was 
impressed with the freedom from 
restraint, to which we Europeans are 
so subject in the matter of clothing, 
which the people of the Land of the 
Rising Sun still enjoy. 




Street in Obama. 



Men, women 
and children wore 
kimonos of light 
I cotton material 
(occasionally I saw 
ladies and girls in 
silken garments) 
held in place by 
the obi. This obi 
is, for the women, 
a more or less 
costly article of 
attire. It is made 
of a piece of 
silken stuff, twen- 
ty-five to thirty 
centimetres wide 
and two or three 
metres long, soft- 
ly lined, and, care- 
fully folded over 
the hips, fastens 
the kimono, which 
has no buttons 
or other fasten- 
ings. Behind, the 
obi is fashioned 
into a huge loop 
or bow, which 
looks very like 
a cushion. The 
feet are encased in clean white 
cotton socks, reaching only to the 
ankle, with thick soles and a special 
apartment for the great toe: for 
between it and the second toe the 
thong of the sandal (zori, waraji) 
runs to either side of the foot. 
Putting on or taking off the zori 
takes not a moment: the foot, with 
toes spread apart, is simply thrust 
into the sandals, or they are dropped, 
without any necessity for bending 
down, for these shoes have no other 
attachment to the foot. In rainy 
weather wooden clogs, as easily put 
on or off, are worn. These are each 
furnished with two little boards ten 
or twelve centimetres long, which are 
set vertically in the middle of the 
first and second halves of the sole. 
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A Ooverment building in Obama. 



Thus raised, without fear of dirtying 
the feet one can wade calmly through 
almost any mud. It is surprising 
how safely and comparatively quickly 
big and little walk, and even run, in 



this sort of footgear. 1 actually saw 
men and boys riding a wheel with 
these monsters on their feet. As the 
kimono is often in the way of the 
farmers and fishermen when at work, 
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they are accustomed to wear merely 
a curiously folded loin cloth, with 
sometimes the addition of a short 
jacket, and, in the hot sunshine, an 
enormous round hat, shaped like half 
a globe, covered with cotton cloth — 
which at a distance lends the wearer 
the peculiar charm of a gigantic 
wandering mushroom. The women 
of the lower classes also carry on 
their household duties with the 
upper part of their bodies wholly 
uncovered. 

Men and boys wear their hair cut 
quite short: and the fashion for little 
girls is to let the hair grow half way 
down the forehead, to the ears, when 
it is cut in a sh^ight line round the 
head, so that the little creatures look 
as though a black 
half-spherical cap had 
been stuck on their 
heads. The coifure 
of the women and 
grown girls lends a 
greater share of 
attractiveness to their 
faces and enhances 
their natural charm 
to a noticeable de- 
gree. To fasten up 
the rich, glossy black 
tresses into the knot 
or bow on the top 
of the head with the 
aid of curved plates 
of silver, combs and 
long pins apparently 
demands considerable 
skill. At all events, 
the mode of dres- 
sing the hair in 
vogue with Japanese 
belles is far more 
tasteful and artistic 
than that of their 
sisters in north and 
south China. I ne- 
ver saw a Japanese 
woman wearing a 
long braid. 



The houses and their furnishings 
are small and elegant, and tiie people 
are in keeping with their surround- 
ings — attaining an average height of 
perhaps 136 centimetres. 1 saw 
many exceptionally strongly built and 
muscular men, however, and can well 
believe that the Government finds no 
difficulty in recruiting suitable levies 
for the army. But the men cannot 
be considered handsome, judged by 
our standard. The young women 
and girls, on the contrary, with their 
smooth faces, set off by the way they 
wear their hair; with their almond 
eyes and usually splendid teeth; 
clothed in artistic garments which, 
indeed, reveal little of the form of 
the wearer — are glorious creatures, a 
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youngsters of their man- 
ners. In China, on the 
contrary, when one 
goes into the country, 
as a rule the small 
wearers of the queue 
gaze at the foreigner 
with fear and dislike, 
seldom speaking save 
to use some term of 
abuse, for which they 
are not reprimanded by 
their parents. 

During the walk taken 
the day after arriving 
at Obama I observed, 
at the end of a row 
of houses tending west- 
ward towards the shore, 
a shed made of bam- 
boo and mats, before 
which fluttered, fastened 
to long poles, large 
white paper or linen 
strips, on which some- 
thing was written. They 
were flying prayers. 
From the shed came 
murmurs of many voi- 
ces, punctuated by hal- 
low sounding strokes 
on a wooden gong — 
the rites of a congregation of devout 
Buddhist peasants, praying for rain. 
Shortly afterwards I met a number of 
people, each carrying on a split bam- 
boo pole over his shoulder two full 
water buckets, and all going in 
one direction: and yet others com- 
ing from that direction with empty 
pails. Full of curiosity, I followed 
the water carriers round a little hill, 
and up some three hundred stone 
steps. It struck me on the way up 
that the many dirty little rills slipping 
down the flight of stairs, or rather to 
the right and left of them, could 
scarcely come only from the water 
spilt on the way up. And when I 
reached the top I saw that men, wo- 
men and children, more than a 




Young Japanese Girl. 

ceaseless joy to the eye. And the 
boys and girls are seldom other than 
pleasant to look upon. There is hardly 
a nation on the face of the earth that 
shews more love for its children 
than do the Japanese. Only very 
occasionally, even among the lower 
classes, are neglected little ones to be 
seen running about in dirty or torn 
kimonos. And that the parents take 
great thought for the welfare of their 
offspring is evident, for they are us- 
ually well bred, obedient and courteous. 
Many a time I have been greeted by 
a crowd of little lots playing in the 
street, who, politely bowing, called 
out cheerily, "Good day, strange 
gentleman,'' even though no adults 
were near to remind these jolly 
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Rice-fields on a mounta:ti near Obama. 

hundred altogether, were climbing the i towards a little old stone temple, 
hill on all sides, each and evety one round which, with a bow, they poured 
bearing two measures full of water | the water out on the ground. Before 
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the precious fluid ran down the hill 
in every direction even faster than 
it came up, it formed tiny pools 
and lakes in which several wee maids, 
their kimonos rolled up as high as 
their chests, solemnly paddled about 
More and more water was toilfully 
brought up, and I learned, when at 
length 1 found an English-speaking 
water-carrier in the crowd, that the 
whole ceremony was a sacrifice which 
the people of that district made to 
the Supreme Being, in the expectation 
of receiving in return a prolonged 
and fruitful rain for their parched 
fields. 



days after it really did rain, but 
apparently not enough for the thirsty 
ground, as before long I again saw 
the poor peasants toiling up the many 
steps to water the old temple on the 
brow of the hill, and to implore 
Jupiter Pluvius of the Orient to be 
more gracious. 

Following the example of other 
visitors to Obama, I too decided to 
visit Unzen, some fifteen kilometres 
farther up in the mountains, where 
there are several sulphur springs. My 
travelling companion was not only 
ready to accompany me on this 
excursion, but proposed, if opportunity 




View over Obama. 



I expressed my opinion that it 
would be far more sensible if he and 
his friends and companions were to 
use the water of the offering for the 
beneft of their own rice and sweet- 
potato fields, instead of laboriously 
bringing it up the hill and pouring 
it out in a useless stream. With a 
smile he looked me over from head 
to foot, shrugged his shoulders and 
then turned his back on me, without 
vouchsafing a single word. A few 



offered, that we climb the highest 
peak in the district, Fugen Daki. 1 
agreed, and one morning at about half 
past six we started off for Unzen. 
The road wound gently upwards 
through sweet potato and wheat 
fields, then through a wood of no 
great extent but in which camphor 
and cherry trees, cedars and camel ias, 
as well as bamboos were growing, 
though the typical Japanese firs 
predominated. As we climbed the 
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View of the Sea from Unzen. 



mountain scenery became wilder and 
more romantic, with here and there 
a glimpse of the sea. In the upland 
meadows, where juniper bushes and 
dwarf pines grew amongst great 
boulders, rolled down, it may be, 
from time to time by the frequent 
earthquakes, ownerless ponies were 
grazing, which our guide pointed out 
to us as half wild animals. We were 



now near Unzen, for the odour of 
the sulphur springs was already 
marked, but we could not yet see 
the place and had still a walk of 
nearly three-quarters of an hour. 
After passing a low spur of the 
mountains we at last saw lying 
before us the watering-place, Unzen— 
or rather, the three villages composing 
it, with their Japanese hotels and 
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the grey-white columns of steam 
and smoke rising from the sulphur 
springs. It was already eleven o'clock 
when we reached the Shinyu Hotel, 
where we had lunch and rested 
in preparation for the ascent of 
Fugen Daki. Our host gave us to 
understand that we coilld make the 
trip up in about two hours, and 
towards one o'clock, equipped with 
a new guide and several bottles of 
Tansan water, we started out. 

Not far from the hotel boiled and 
bubbled and steamed a hissing 
Solfatara. The earth here is deeply 



water did not come forth in a jeb, 
but welled up between the white 
stones, sometimes from the same 
openings as the gas, and ran in 
little channels of its own making, now 
over, now under the earth to a 
larger stream which flowed into a 
pipe, which conducted the almost 
boiling fluid to the houses. In and 
near the cauldron it is disagreeably 
hot and sultry. When standing in 
the huge basin, the heat of the 
ground, which trembles and gives 
way under one's tread like swampy 
meadowland, can be felt through the 




Solfatara behind the 

sunken, forming a huge cauldron, the 
bottom of which is of whitish -grey 
fragments of stone, apparently lime, 
and a soft but tough whitish earth. 
The place is full of cracks and 
holes, from which rise the hot, sharp 
sulphur gases, now quietly without a 
sound, again hissing and blowing. 
Every spot from which gas escapes is 
deeply encrusted with little yellow 
sulphur crystals. The sulphur charged 



Shinyu Hotel at Unzen. 

soles of one's boots. Our guide, 
who did not venture beyond the 
brink, shouted to us not to attempt 
to go too far in this witches' 
kitchen, as people had been swallow- 
ed up, as in a bog. Nor did the 
penetrating gases press us to remain 
longer. For a considerable distance 
round the sulphur-springs a most 
foriorn, stunted growth struggled for 
existence, and only several metres 
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farther up in the hill could tall trees 
live, though of these a number had 
died as a result, our guide said, of 
the poisonous gases borne by the 
wind in that direction from the 
Solfatara. A still larger spring of the 
same sort is in the third village of 
the Unzen trio, Kojigoku. There the 
boiling water gushes out of the earth 
in a stream that often rises to a 
height of ten feet. 

After clambering upward for an 
hour and a half we came to a small 
plateau which, they say, was formerly 
the crater of an extinct volcano, on 
the side of which Unzen now lies. 
At this point the three great peaks, 
Unzen-Daki, Fugen-Daki, and Mijogen- 
Daki, are directly before one. And 
here again we saw the wild ponies 
scampering about in groups of seven 
or eight. Our guide informed us 
that they had been imported from 
China by the Japanese Government 
as an experiment several years ago, 
but that they were useless in the 
mountains for they were too weak: 
hence they had been left to their 
own devices. And indeed, strangely 
enough, no one seemed to care for 
the ponies, for they were extremely 
timid, allowing no one to approach 
nearer than a hundred and fifty paces 
at most. Before we scrambled up 
Fugen Daki our leader led us to a 
hut placed about five hundred metres 
beyond the plateau, on the other side, 
near which a good many people were 
busily employed in digging a trench 
in which to keep ice gathered in the 
winter. The ground near the hut 
was covered with rows of wooden 
posts, joined at a height of about a 
metre by poles, securely bound. On 
this frame, in winter, large four- 
cornered tins are hung, and filled 
with water, which freezes in the night 
into a clear block of ice. 

After a brief stay we returned to 
the plateau, — and now began the real 
ascent of Fugen Daki, which at the 



beginning had presented no difficulties 
whatever. Soon the path led over 
high, steep walls of rock and ravines 
filled with gigantic blocks of stone, 
under which the water sought a way 
down to the valley. Long, green 
moss, like a thick soft carpet, was 
everywhere. It covered the rocks, 
crept up on the trees, and was so 
full of moisture that corpulent drops 
of water gathered on our leathern 
footgear as we climbed. Moreover, 
the mountain itself was wreathed 
halfway down from the summit with 
thick grey clouds, as it is said to 
be the greater part of the time- 
whence the dampness of the moss. 
With many a pause to rest on a 
stone or a fallen tree, we at length 
found ourselves, about four o'clock, 
on the highest point, marked by a 
mighty rock, some five thousand feet 
above the sea. The difference in 
temperature between Obama and the 
mountain top was considerable. 
Round about, at our feet, and over 
us, hung dense clouds, which the eye 
could not pierce for twenty metres, 
nor yet ten. So dejectedly, with 
hunger gnawing at us, now that we 
were rested, we prepared to go back. 
But our guide detained us with the 
assurance that in a few minutes the 
evening breeze from the ocean would 
break down the wall of cloud and 
scatter it in half an hour. Nor did 
we have to wait so long, for in a 
couple of moments we felt that the 
wind had begun its task and very 
soon there was more light. Here 
and there already the draperies 
of mist were torn, the sun beamed 
in upon us and the increasing wind 
swiftly carried off the last mutilated 
cloud, like a lazily waving grey 
cloth. The prospect was now clear, 
and what a magnificent panorama 
spread before us! On every hand 
were waving fir trees; the towering, 
bare, brown mountain peaks looked 
down upon the green that in the 
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distance melted into blue-black when 
shaded by the clouds, or when the 
shadow of a neighbouring mountain 
lay over their wooded sides. Here 
and there a solitary giant reared its 
proud head above its brother pines, 
which clothed the mountains. The 
sight recalled Friedrich von Matthison's 
poem, "To a Pine Tree'*: 

O Pine, thou wonderful, kingly tree. 
Approaching the heavens so gloriously, 
Enwrapped in a marvellous veil of blue, 
Daily an island of fragrance anew! 
So Psyche, secure from a dream of fear 
Dost hover on high in the golden air. 
Enwrapped in ethereal fragrance still, 
Above the grave our illusions fill! 

Of course the forest green could 
not cover everything, and the frowning 
cliffs and huge boulders, flung perhaps 
by some Titan into the ravines, where 
they looked like tiny pebbles, gave 
variety to the soft rounding out of 
the angles of the mountains by the 
thousands upon thousands of green 
branches. Farther out, east, west and 
south, lay the sea in the afternoon 
sunshine; to the east and south a 
gleaming dark-blue plain in which 
the islands and islets of Amakusa 
were yellowish-brown patches. East- 



ward there were fewer islands, but 
far away, over the bay of Shiniabara, 
the Province of Higo could be seen, 
and, with a telescope, even the 
smoking volcanoes of Asosan. The 
innumerable inlets of the sea, the 
many islands, towards the west the 
dusky shape of Goto Island far 
beyond, and over all the golden 
sunshine, made a picture which will 
not easily be forgotten. But the wind 
was again sleeping, and slowly, 
almost as if it were shy, the grey 
fog crept up on all sides, gradually 
growing thicker and creeping higher 
and higher, and in twenty minutes all 
the splendours we had gazed upon 
were again veiled from our eyes. 

It was now incumbent upon us to 
think seriously of return if we wished 
to be in Unzen before nightfall, and 
besides, our sensations of hunger were 
most clamorous. The descent was 
at first very slow, for near the top 
the mountain was terribly steep, and 
the damp, mossy ground demanded 
close attention to avoid a slip and 
fall. Soon we found that our guide 
was taking us down another face of 
the hill than that we had climbed 
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up, and when asked the reason replied 
that we surely, wished to inspect the 
ice caves! So we had to scramble 
round more perpendicular crags, for 
nearly three-quarters of an hour, 
when we came to a specially frown- 
ing wall of rock, before which, on 
a level clearing, stood a tiny stone 
temple. In front of the latter several 
white linen and paper tatters were 
fluttering, as flying prayers. Huddled 
against the foot of the cliff was a 
low hut built of rough stones- the 
dwelling of the pious monks, though, 
with their morose countenances and 



much-talked-of ice caves. But it was 
roofed in and locked, so that exter- 
nally it presented no special features 
to the sightseer. All the more in- 
teresting, however, was another cavern, 
to which we came after following 
the road for ten minutes more. This 
cave was also entered through the 
face of a cliff, which seemed split 
in the middle, and had an opening, 
(about one metre broad by three high, 
closing at the top), from which, like 
steam from the safty-valve of an engine, 
the cold air escaped. A strong per- 
pendicular ladder led from the en- 




Carfying Transplrting ice 

glowering looks, and in this out-of- 
the-way place, they might more easily 
be taken for a robber band than 
servants of Buddha. But we were 
hospitably received and obtained fresh 
eggs, three huge melons, sake and 
shaven ice with sugar — which we all 
enjoyed thoroughly. And after paying 
the hermits a couple of ten-sen pieces, 
we went on. 

The next wall of rock to which we 
came was the entrance to one of the 
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trance down a wide shaft, which our 
guide told us, interpreting the re- 
marks of the monks who lived near 
the cave, was over a hundred feet in 
depth and ended in a large vault in 
which the ice was packed, and kept 
through one whole year. We were 
dressed in the thin clothing suited to 
the tropics, and could not brave the 
enormous difference in temperature 
with impunity: so we declined the 
closer inspection of the ice-cavern 
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proffered by the recluse, and more 
decidedly, when we suddenly saw 
standing behind us, a tremendous, 
old Japanese, flintlock in his hand, 
one of our glowering acquaintances 
from the little temple higher up on the 
crag. Powder horn and ball bag he 
wore fastened to the girdle of his 
kimono. The fellow smiled sheepish- 
ly when he saw we were aware of 
his presence, but our little guide was 
obviously dreadfully frightened, for the 
blood fled from his yellow face 
while we spoke to our suspicious 
friend. Suddenly my companion broke 
in. He reminded us of the fanaticism 
of the Asiatics, and that we were 
unarmed save for our pocket knives 
and walking sticks! The affair really 
seemed to be growing serious, but 
I could not repress my laughter at 
the sight of the uncommonly em- 
barassed-looking priest of idols, with 
his huge, ancient blunderbuss. What 
could have confused the man so 
much was a riddle to me; he dared 
not look up. Suddenly, shouldering 



his antique weapon, he turned on 
his heel and disappeared, without a 
word, behind the next jutting rock 
in the direction which we must go. 
We followed hard on his heels, to 
be close at hand and to change the 
mind of the pious gentleman with 
the aid of our stout sticks, in case he 
did harbour evil designs and should 
try to bring his old musket into 
action, though as yet it bore no light- 
ed match. But no sign whatever did 
he make of any such intention — 
rather, he made such good time over 
stock and stone in his light straw 
sandals that it was quite a task for 
us to keep near him, and we were 
heartily glad when our guide at last 
made us understand by his gestures 
that we must take another direction 
if we wished to reach Unzen. The 
extraordinary monk, probably himself 
delighted to be rid of us, soon vanish- 
ed in the depths of the forest. 
And once more on the road which 
had led us up the mountain, we at 
length reached the Shinyu Hotel after 




Unzen-Daki, behind Fuken-Dagi. 
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seven o'clock in the evening. But 
before we got to the foot of Unzen- 
Daki, lying encamped before Fugen- 
Daki, we saw a large flock of untend- 
ed siieep scattered about, and at sight 
of them I found an explanation of 
the curious behaviour of the Buddhist 
with the matchlock. The good man 
doubtless intended to provide the 
monastic kitchen with a roast but 
since the teaching of Buddha strictly 
forbids flesh to the priesthood, he 
must have believed himself detected 
in forbidden paths; and hence his 
great embarrassment. 

By the time we were again in 
Unzen the wind had shifted and was 
wafting the sulphurous breath of the 
springs towards the Hotel, filling 
every room. For several hours we 
had breathed the purest mountain 
air, and we found the sulphuric 
fumes most unpleasant. Consequent- 
ly we decided not to stay over 
night in Unzen but to go down 
to Obama immediately after our 
evening meal. A hot sulphur bath 
revived us and was most refreshing 
after the exertion of our mountain- 
chimb. We took, besides, a freshwater 
plunge before dressing, and then 
satisfied our hunger — so that it was 
after nine o'clock when we started 
down to Obama, reaching the Ikakuro 
Hotel about midnight, thoroughly 
tired out. 

The next day, of course, we rested: 
indeed, the only thing we did was 
to go for a swim in the blue-green 
ocean. The seashore at and near 
Obama is for the most part, rocky 
and, as 1 have already mentioned, 
thickly strewn with gigantic boulders; 
but there are some spots carpeted 
only with dark-grey sand. There one 
can bathe in safety, and, indeed, with 
comfort. Generally, one puts on the 
bathing suit in the hotel, and don- 
ning the convenient kimono, walks 
down to the beach, only a few steps 
off, or rides thither in a ricksha. 



Whoever do2s not care to be seen 
in the street in Japanese costume may 
dress in one of the houses lying 
close to the bathing place, and for 
a recompense of a few sen, a fresh 
water douche is gladly provided. 

We had now been nearly a week 
in Obama, and must prepare to re- 
sume our journey if we wished to 
see some more of this magnificent 
country. Hotels in which our portion 
would be service in European style 
could not be hoped for during the 
first week on the road we had chosen, 
and we could not quite make up 
our minds to live in true Japanese 
fashion alt the time until we reached 
the Sanyo Railway Hotel in Shimono- 
seki. Nothing remained, thererfore, 
but to take with us what we could 
not dispense with. Now such things 
as potted meat, cocoa, cognac, bis- 
cuits and evaporated cream are not 
easily to be had in Obama; so 1 
must go to Nagasaki to buy provisions. 
And as Obama is not on the railway 
- the nearest station on the Nagasaki- 
Moji line being nearly four hours 
distant by road — I availed myself of 
the convenient steamer communication 
over the Oulf of Obama to Mogi, 
from which place Nagasaki is only 
an hour's ride in a ricksha. In stormy 
weather the crossing is anything but 
pleasant, for the tiny steam craft rolls 
and pitches and the three-hour trip 
is apparently stretched to an eternity. 
The ride diagonally across the long 
tougue of land, on one side of 
which lies Mogi and on the other 
Nagasaki, is bewitchingly beautiful. 
The road winds northwards in ser- 
pentine curves over a little hill into 
a wooded valley, then up another 
slope, from the top of which one 
sees the blue roofs of Nagasaki, and 
beyond, the deeper blue of the sea, 
lying at one's feet 

There are several lovely temples 
and bazaars in Nagasaki. The har- 
bour is always alive with merchant 
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•ships, and American men-o'-war and 
transports are especially noticeable, as 
they always call on their way to and 
from Manila. There is a strong 
garrison, which makes, in general, a 
fairly uniform impression with the 
so-called "Foreign settlement." I ar- 
rived towards one o'clock, and found 
that I could not finish my business 
before the return of the steamer for 
Obama, wherefore I made use of 
the train leaving Nagasaki at half 
past four. 

While on the way to the railway 
station 1 noticed that a Japanese 
policeman who had met me, apparent- 
ly accidentally, in a shop where 1 was 
getting some plates for my camera, 
was following me through the streets 
in a ricksha. Arrived at the station, 
the man of the law remained in my 
immediate neighbourhood, scanning 
me from top to toe with most search- 
ing glances. When I had bought my 
ticket he suddenly pressed after me, 
into the carriage, and addressing me 
courteously in English, fired at least 
a dozen questions at me. 1 told him 
that the majority of his enquiries 
were not within his province, and, in 
answer to such as were, I showed him 
my passport which had been vised 
by the Japanese consul in Shanghai. 
My interlocutor expressed himself as 
perfectly satisfied, and after scribbling 
over two or three pages of his note- 
book, left the train, with one of his 
polite bows, at the next stopping 
place. After an hour's ride I, too, 
reached my goal, station Isahaya. 
The remainder of the distance to 
Obama was covered in a ricksha- 
through wide valleys of yellow rice 
fields, the heavy heads of grain 
bending almost to the ground; then 



away over a little hill, and by the 
sea for a space; then landwards 
through the cheerful hamlets of Aitsu 
and Chijiwa, with their diminutive 
old grey temples; past small grave- 
yards set with towering pines, firs, or 
okra trees, each resting place bearing 
a sandstone monument about a metre 
high, which in the distance looked 
like tiny crosses. The graves are 
uniformly small, and occupy barely a 
square metre of ground, for the dead 
are placed in a sitting or crouching 
posture in cubical coffins, for their 
long rest. 

But 1 will not speak of the dead — 
the dead of a land that, with so 
much splendour of colour and form, 
surely wakens no memento mori, but 
only the pleasure and joy in life, 
leaving sorrow and sighing to shrink 
into the background of the daily 
round, forgotten: while the lost 
illusions of mankind are renewed. 
Yes, Dai Nippon, Land of the Rising 
Sun, how the heart expands at sight 
of thee, surrounded by thy wondrous 
charms. How entrancing is the whis- 
pering of thy ancient trees, the 
murmur of thy brooks and streams, 
the spell of thy mountains and sea! 
The senses of the stranger are made 
captive under thy sun, in the 
enjoyment of thy pure air. At sight 
of thy glorious scenery, and among 
thy charming little people (who, 
their mythology affirms, are descended 
from the gods themselves), the love 
of life, new joyousness, and ever 
fresh delight in the enjoyment of 
God's beautiful world are awakened. 
It is easy, too, for foreigners to 
understand why and how Art made 
this country her home. 

(To be concluded.) 
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(From letters of Lt. FILCHNER.) 




N December, 1903, the Ger- 
man explorer, Lieutenant 
Filchner, accompanied by 
his wife and Dr. Tafel, 
left Shanghai on an ex- 
pedition to the upper 
reaches of the Yellow River. They 
took steamer to Hankow, from which 
point they started up the Han river 
to Hsing-an. They then followed a 
hitherto unknown route over the 
Tsing-ling mountains to Si-ning by 
way of Lanchow. The various par- 
ticulars of the expedition are given 
here. Mrs. Filchner remained in 
Si-ning-fu while her husband and 
his companion continued their jour- 
ney of investigation on June 13th, 
1904. 

Filchner's plan was to travel quickly 
over Grenard's route to the Hoang-ho, 
crossing the river at the same point 
as Grenard did; to work down to 
the south of the Oring Nor; then to 
trace to its source the tributary which 
rises in the Patschongla Pass, where, 
according to the maps, the Yellow 
River changes its course from a south- 
east to an easterly direction; and to 
follow the Hoang-ho itself to the 
abrupt angle formed by its bend to 
the east From this point an ex- 
cursion was planned through equally 
unknown territory to Sung-pan, in 
Szechuan, and back to Si-ning by 
way of Lanchow. This programme 
was successfully carried out. The 
explorer sends the following details 
of the expedition: — 

After leaving Sharakuto the party 
encountered great difficulties, as the 



official interpreter of the Amban 
in Si-ning-fu had instructions to 
lead them astray. For though the 
Amban had been ordered by the Wai- 
wu-pu to give every assistance to the 
travellers, from very fear of responsi- 
bility he managed to put every im- 
aginable hindrance in their way. By 
exercising the strictest oversight the es- 
cort of Chinese was held together and 
the mafoos prevented from deserting. 
There was continual mutiny among 
the people. With the help of such 
maps as Petermann's, Sven Hedins's 
and Perthe's Map No. 61 in Stieler's 
Hand Atlas (which, considering the 
small scale, is extremely good), it was 
possible to determine fairly accurately 
the spot where the route formerly 
taken by Grenard crossed the Hoang- 
ho. To cross the Hsian-hsi-pei 
mountains is a feat of quite recent date. 
Filchner came upon extensive swamps 
and moderately high ridges, with 
sides covered with loose soil. In the 
muddy heights of the Tsasura Pass 
he fell into a most distressing situ- 
ation. The continual rain had made 
the relatively insignificant hills so 
slippery that the baggage could be 
barely moved with most toilsome 
efforts. Five horses were lost, and a 
fresh mutiny broke out among the 
people, which threatened seriously the 
success of the expedition. The ser- 
vants struck, and two and a half days 
passed before all the bemired horses 
could be rescued: and only with 
the greatest difficulty were the soldiers 
prevented from deserting. This mis- 
hap on Tsasura at the very beginning 
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of the undertaking had a most de- 
moralising effect. Beasts and men were 
thoroughty tired out, and a rest of 
several days was unavoidable. 

From that time the daily marches 
had to be shortened. During the 
next few days the number of animals 
dwindled to a small handful — 
which, however, consisted only of 
trained beasts, accustomed to the 
work. The tract of country between 
Scarabuto and Oring Nor is a high 
tableland, studded with ridges and 
solitary hill tops, with deeply sun- 
ken rivers, and with wide stretches 
lacking all drainage, desert and bare, 
where everything has suffered the 
levelling processes of nature. There 
are many swamps, and great herds 
of wild horses are the chief occupants 
of the whole region, which is utterly 
uninhabited by man. Just because 
of this fact the route was chosen, in 
order that, unnoticed by the Tibetans, 
the party might enter Tibet, and, 
after reaching the populated districts, 
they would be allowed to journey 
eastward through them to Sung-pan, 
their real goal. The opinion that 
Tibet could not be entered from the 
populated borderlands was quite 
correct: it was plain that one must 
be actually among the hills of the 
Tibetan colonies, must actually appear 
in Tibet itself — when the people 
would permit the strangers to travel 
out towards the borders. 

On reaching Grenard*s crossing 
point, they were confronted with the 
impossibility of getting the caravan 
across the great volume of the swol- 
len Hoang-ho with the strong, swift 
current, which simply swept away the 
improvised ferry of rafts and ropes. 
The banks of the river are marshy, 
and the water is brown and thick 
with mud. After almost superhuman 
efforts to reach the opposite shore, 
another crossing place had to be 
sought. Filchner decided to work 
up-stream to Oring Nor and, if it 



were impossible to cross the river, to 
go round the lake. Shortly before 
reaching Oring, however, a practicable 
place was found, and the whole par- 
ty, with yaks and horses, and their 
impedimenta, were set over the river. 
Each animal's pack weighed one 
hundred and eighty catties, but later 
it was reduced about one-half on ac- 
count of over-taxing the strength of 
the beasts. After crossing the river, 
a halt of several days was made, dur- 
ing which Filchner determined astro- 
nomically and geomagnetically the loca- 
tion of the camping spot. But be- 
fore this, the expedition had encoun- 
tered a herd of masterless horses, 
which the Tibetans had loosed, think- 
ing that the strangers would catch 
some of them and in that case the 
owners would accuse them of theft 
and put them to death. Fortunately 
the trap laid by the Tibetans was 
discovered in time. Filchner had the 
horses driven out of range of the 
party. Then he made an excursion 
into a hitherto uninhabited district, 
and pitched his camp on Kalamantso. 
On the way they saw wild sheep 
and herds of yaks, and several tribu- 
taries of the Hoang-ho had to be 
crossed. At Patschongla they were 
near the watershed of the Yellow 
River and the Yangtzekiang On one 
of the marches out from Kalamantso 
they fell into a valley out of which 
they could find no way save over an 
insurmountable pass — round about 
there was nothing but a bare expanse 
of wasteland. It was with the great- 
est difficulty they finally succeeded in 
finding their way, and, with compara- 
tively small loss, to reach the region 
of the Patschongla. The route led 
over a small pass, with a broad, mud- 
dy plateau, which is covered with 
innumerable swamps and pools. Again 
another river, with sandy banks, 
blocked the way of the expedition. 
They followed it through the marshy 
valley, with its sand dunes and its 
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pronouncedly semi-circular direction, 
and in so doing came very near 
their starting point on the Hoang-ho, 
losing much time, and scarcely for- 
warding the carrying out of their 
programme. 

For the first time the party met a 
large Tibetan salt-caravan, which was 
going down the Hoang-ho to Topa, 
a flourishing Tibetan settlement. The 
caravan travelled with a strong es- 



on this account they tried to turn 
the expedition aside: and the success 
of the undertaking became more and 
more questionable. 

Just below Grenard's crossing on 
the Hoang-ho the caravan came 
suddenly on a large settlement of 
Tibetan tents, Rischowarma, with 
about two thousand men. They 
were extraordinarily friendly, taking 
the strangers to be Chinese. As 




People of Rischowarma. 



cort, and the people conducted them- 
selves quietly. In all circumstances 
the Chinese showed themselves most 
cowardly and subservient towards the 
Tibetans, though, on the other hand, 
towards the expedition they became 
daily more insolent, constantly repeat- 
ing their impudence. The Amban's 
soldiers supplied their own provisions, 
and so considered themselves entirely 
independent of Filchner. They also 
tried again and again to lead him 
astray. Although they had but reach- 
ed the Yellow River, the soldiers' 
supplies were about exhausted, and 



the explorers learned subsequently, 
Rischowarma is the most dread- 
ed nest of robbers in north-east 
Tibet, whence the notorious raids on 
Tsaidam and the great Kumbum- 
Lhassa road are made. Filchner 
found out also the cause of the 
aimiable reception accorded them by 
these Tibetans : their well-organized 
and mounted military force during 
his visit was fortunately absent on 
some errand of war. If this had not 
been the case, the fate of the expedi- 
tion would have been sealed. 

A few days' journey down the 
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broad Hoang-ho valley brought the 
party to a great twin-lake, the indivi- 
dual basins of which were completely 
separated, having not even the least 
water communication. Here a halt 
was made and the spot determined 
geographically, astronomically, and 
geomagnetically. A sandy country 
with gigantic dunes stretched to the 
south: in the glaring sunlight one 
could imagine himself in a desert 
fJumberless ponds are to be found. 
Here the broad bed of the Hoang-ho 
branches out in a wide plain, which 
is bounded on either side by a mode- 
rately high ridge of hills, partly co- 
vered with sand at its base. On the 



ner had to abandon his intention of 
exploring the Bajen-Kara range, as he 
had incautiously pitched camp in the 
night by an obo. The Tibetans 
brought him word from their chief 
that he had profaned the obo, and 
that the whole party would be anni- 
hilated if it did not at once take its 
departure. Filchner considered it pru- 
dent to give up his plan, and re- 
solved to camp in the middle of the 
Tibetan settlement There he was in 
any case safer then outside, as the 
Tibetans would not attempt any at- 
tack in such a place. They fear the 
quick-firing guns, which might be 
most destructive among their tenls. 




Hoang-lio near Rischowarma. 



left bank spurs of the mighty Amne- 
matschin run down to the Hoang-ho. 
Here Filchner met a strong, well- 
armed Tibetan troop of two hundred 
men, the soldiers of Rischowarma. 
They passed silently by the strangers, 
who gave themselves out to be Chi- 
nese merchants. 

After some days the explorer came 
to a tributary which flowed from the 
south into the Yellow River. This 
was followed to a low pass and 
watershed, with another tributary of 
the Hoang-ho. From this point the 
expedition went south to the majestic 
Bajen-Kara chain of mountains. They 
went down the fresh stream, and 
came unexpectedly upon a large Tibe- 
tan camp, called Topa. There Filch- 



Filchner took these energetic steps, 
and fared very well, though of course 
he had to set a watch every night 
But the Chinese were so stupid that 
even at this most dangerous time they 
slept at their posts. The Chinese es- 
cort gave themselves up for lost, as 
nearly all the Tibetans thought the 
two foreigners were Europeans, 
though Filchner and Tafel were dis- 
guised as Mohammedan priests. On 
the Hoang-ho, at midnight of the 
14th September, a first and totally un- 
expected attack was made by four 
hundred Tibetans from Topa, who 
had followed the caravan. Filchner 
and Tafel lay in their tent; the watch 
was set, and the animals were hob- 
bled, when alarm shots rang out Ac- 
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cording to their custom, the Tibetans 
had crept on the ground like dogs 
into the camp, and were about to cut 
the tent ropes to smother their 
victims before stabbing them. In 
spite of bright moonlight, the sen- 
tries did not notice the Tibetans until 
they were in the camp, and when 
the first shots were fired they fled — 
but not before they had possessed 
themselves of the best horses and 
thirty-five yaks. The latter were, 
however, recovered later. An hour's 
wild howling ended the Tibetans' 
council of war. One could see slow- 



of their leaders for having shewn the 
way into Tibet. By using this threat 
Filchner at last gained complete con- 
trol over the Chinese. 

The next morning it was decided, 
instead of resting, to push forward 
along the Hoang-ho. Since leaving 
Rischowarma, twenty days before, the 
caravan had had no day of rest, nor 
until they reached Sung-pan (a 
month's journey) would there be 
any. A flight in case of urgent need 
could no longer be thought of, for 
the opposite shore of the Hoang-ho 
is here thickly populated. From this 




Tent of the Friends from Rischowaima. 



matches blaze up in a semicircle, and 
the firing continued through the 
night. It was pitch dark, for the 
moon had just gone down. It was 
fortunate that the camp had been 
made this time on the river bank, in 
order to strengthen their position, 
and, if the worst came to the worst, 
that they might still have the pos- 
sibility of swimming the stream with 
their horses. The Chinese soldiers 
and mafoos behaved more courageous- 
ly this time. They feared . for their 
own lives now, as the Tibetans had 
told them they would share the fate 



time spies followed the caravan ; the 
march was most toilsome, and they 
were often shot at under cover of the 
night. By forced marches they hur- 
ried eastward, till the expedition 
stumbled upon Waserr, a flourishing 
Tibetan settlement on a branch of 
the Yellow River. The chief, with 
hundreds of horsemen, was already 
lying in wait for them. Filchner 
was advised to pitch his camp a 
little further on, just by the tent of 
the chief, thus putting himself as it 
were in quarantine. He and Dr. 
Tafel had given themselves out to be 
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Mohammedan priests from Kashgar, 
and this statement was to be tested. 
It was a very exciting time — the 
caravan was practically captive to 
thousands of Tibetans. But Filchner 
was able to win the confidence of 
the chief, and after some days to 
receive permission to depart; though 
the Tibetan subjects still believed that 
the explorers were Europeans. There 
were two Mohammedan merchants 
trading in Rischowarma who, with the 



Between Rischowarma and Sung-pan 
is the large robber-city of Gnaba. 
The interpreter had orders to go 
round this dreaded spot, under any 
circumstances, but, like a true Chi- 
nese, he did as he thought proper. 
Thus the caravan came not only to 
Gnaba, but, on the way to that city, 
to an equally strong Tibetan place 
called Mezan, situated on a tributary 
of the Hoang-ho near the great bend 
of the river. Crowds or Tibetans 




nichner's Friends from Rischowarma. 



permission of the Tibetan chief, gave 
a feast in honour of the Mohamme- 
dan priests, at which the pretended 
believers had to perform the rites of 
the faith they professed. They acted 
their parts well. The chief put full 
confidence in them, sent them pre- 
sents, called them his friends, and 
sent two of his trusted men to ac- 
company them on the way. With 
this escort of honour the caravan 
went gaily forward. 



followed the strangers, incited against 
them by the lamas. After a dark 
and never-to-be-forgotten night of 
tedious negotiation, they succeeded 
in buying for a large sum permission 
to go forward, thanks to the touch- 
ingly faithful service of the two 
friends from Rischowarma. Then 
on they went eastward, over 
passes and tributary streams of the 
Hoang-ho, at their right a wild 
and rocky range of mountains (the 
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Bajen-Kara chain) gradually drawing 
nearer. 

After several days, on the 1st 
October, the caravan came into a 
narrow valley with steep sides, the 
Valley of Gnaba. The river is said 
to flow to the Yangtze. The ex- 
plorers had come right into the rob- 
bers' nest which is so greatly feared for 
miles around. Gnaba consists of three 
strongholds, which control absolutely 
the three roads from Tibet to Sze- 
chuan, as they are in valleys, or rather, 
dangerous defiles, which the caravans 
cannot avoid. Filch ner sent presents 
to the chief of Gnaba by the hand 
of his interpreter and the under- 
officer of the Chinese escort. One 
of the two trusty Tibetans followed 
the messengers. Those were horrible 
hours, waiting for the men to come 
back; which at last they did, with the 
message that the expedition was to 
wait. After lengthy negotiations they 
finally received the personal assur- 
ance of the chief that they might 
go on without hesitation. But the 
travellers did not put much faith 
in the man's word, and set out 
with every precaution. At a dis- 
tance of three kilometres the houses 
of Gnaba are clearly visible, — placed 
at the foot of a huge cliff, where they 
can be conveniently defended. To 
force their way through seemed impos- 
sible. One end of the caravan was a 
kilometre distant from Filchner when 
suddenly shots were fired, and about 
a hundred horsemen made a fine 
attack upon it, reining in their horses 
and, steadying their repeating rifles 
on forked rests fastened to the horses' 
necks, firing volleys on the foremost 
people of the caravan. At the same 
time troops of riflemen appeared on 
the other side of the valley, just as 
in our manceuvres. The head of the 
caravan turned hastily back, and thus 
one of the faithful Rischowarma 
friends received a lance thrust in his 
back. Meantime Filchner had divided 



the money among his followers and 
prepared everything for a hasty re- 
turn over the defile, giving special 
orders to save the scientific material 
gathered. Thanks to the self-willed 
interpreter, the caravan had fallen 
neatly into the trap. The Ti- 
betan cavalry began the attack 
in earnest, and then suddenly stopped 
and held a council of war. At the 
height at which the expedition was 
stationed, but somewhat behind it, 
a side valley ran back into the mon- 
tains. The enemy's horsemen dis- 
appeared unexpectedly in that direc- 
tion, and^ Filchner feared that they 
were going to attack in the rear, and 
cut off his only chance of retreat. 
Before and behind the caravan was 
a defile, on either side a precipitous 
slope; and the animals were quite ex- 
hausted. Filchner therefore gave or- 
ders that to win their own freedom 
the yaks and all obstructive baggage 
should be left in the lurch, and an 
attempt made to reach as quickly as 
possible the open valley by way of 
the defile through which they had 
come. Then with the servants and 
horses they would make a detour 
and try to reach Sung-pan. As for 
the indolence of the Chinese, this is 
also characteristic — the people clung 
to the valuable baggage, declaring 
that they would rather be captur- 
ed than abandon the "beautiful 
things." It was a laborious task 
to gather together the half-crazed 
folk and set them on the return 
track. Confusion reigned, and a 
cavalry attack at this juncture would 
inevitably have destroyed the caravan. 
Fortunately, the infantry followed 
them only to a slight rise. On the 
heights on either side were cavalry 
patrols watching the caravan. The 
end of the narrow ravine was quickly 
and safely reached; Filchner had all 
the horses with him, and enough 
provisions for a week. He hoped 
to reach Sung-pan within that time. 
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Only how to do it was still a grue- i the north, finishing the night on a 
some riddle. The only road to Sung- I lofty ridge. Had the Tibetans then 




pan was blocked. The caravan 
stayed quietly in a tiny valley until 
dusk, and then began the march to 



discovered their traces, they would 
surely have been lost, but this night 
march saved them. The following 
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day the caravan travelled through a 
boggy, totally uninhabited valley north- 
ward, where they expected to find a 
place, Tschichama, which they had 
heard mentioned in Rischowarma. 
They did, indeed, come across 
thousands of tents, but happily the 
dwellers therein had not yet learned 
of their arrival, and the caravan passed 
unmolested through the camp. At 
last, after ten days, they reached Sung- 
pan in a toilsome march full of indes- 
cribable hardships. In marshy valleys 
they travelled by lusty tributaries to 
the Hoang-ho. Iron endurance began 
to break. In addition to the constant 
fear of attacks was the fear of star- 
vation, for the provisions began to 
give out. Filchner killed the last 
horse, which provided food for an- 
other day ; and Sung-pan was still four 
days distant The explorer wrote down, 
for the people, the way they were 
supposed to take, and the direction, 
and rode ahead with Dr. Tafel to- 
wards Sung-pan over lofty mountain 
ranges on extraordinarily impracticable 
paths. On his arrival he requisitioned 
soldiers and provisions, which he des- 
patched to meet his half-starved 
followers. The last few days were 
terrible. Through deep snow, bare- 
footed, with no attendants, cloth- 
ed with but sorry furs, the explorers 
reached Sung-pan. The remainder 
of the expedition straggled into the 
town during the days following. 

The whole region from OringNor to 
this place has hitherto been unknown 
country, which, on account of the nu- 
merous swamps and the swift rivers, 
is extremely hard to traverse. Only six 
beasts remained of the large number 
taken by the expedition, but no 
human lives were lost. When the un- 
friendly attitude of the Chinese servants 



and soldiers — who were told by the 
Amban in Si-ning-fu to mislead the 
explorers — is considered, it must be 
confessed that the success of the ex- 
pedition in dealing with the problem 
and in obtaining such rich stores of 
scientific material is little short of 
miraculous. In former years expedi- 
tions to the upper Hoang-ho were 
undertaken by Pschewalski, the Russian 
chief of staff, by Grenard and by 
Professor Futterer. This is the first 
time a European has traversed the 
territory south of the upper reaches 
of the Hoang-ho, and certainly it will 
be the last. The region is too thickly 
populated; the Tibetans are too well 
armed; their means of obtaining in- 
formation is far too well organized. 
Results were obtained this time only 
because the expedition was a small 
one, because disguises were adopted, 
and because the attempt was made 
from the back of the Ngolok dis- 
trict 

Dr. Tafel accompanied the expedi- 
tion as physician and geologist He 
was, with the exception of Lieutenant 
Filchner, the only European on this 
most dangerous journey of investiga- 
tion. Filchner himself made zoologi- 
cal and botanical collections, mapped 
out the whole route, determined as- 
tronomically the location of several 
places, and also their magnetic de- 
clination and horizontal intensity. 
Besides this, he also determined the 
altitudes of a large number of places. 
Thousands of photographs were taken 
of the region through which the ex- 
pedition travelled, which will be of 
the greatest interest to students of the 
history of civilization as well as to 
geographers. Lieutenant Filchner also 
kept a meteorological diary, taking 
three observations each day. 
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UU Rebrew Bible in Cbina. 



By J. EDKINS D.D. 




I HE Old Testament Scrip- 
tures liave long been 
known in China. It is 
stated in Von Murr's 
Journal, A. D. 1779, 
that the Jews in Honan 
keep all that they have of the sacred 
books in their Synagogue in Kai- 
feng-fu. For their own individual 
worship any book "sacred or not sac- 
red" they retain at home written in the 
Hebrew character. But in the Syna- 
gogue they have thirteen tabernacles 
placed on tables and covered each by 
a separate veil in which are preserved 
thirteen copies of the Pentateuch. 
Twelve of these are in memory of the 
twelve tribes and one is for Moses. Fur- 
ther this is the only one which remains 
of the ancient copies. It was preserved 
at the time of the overflow of the Yel- 
low River in the seventeenth century, 
although not without damage. The 
other twelve were transcribed after- 
wards and were copied from this 
one. There was, when Father Kogler 
(who died in Peking A. D. 1746) 
made his inquiries, and gave this in- 
formation, no hope of obtaining 
copies of a single one of these manu- 
scripts, even for a large amount of 
silver, because the single object for 
which they were preserved was for 
use in their worship. Father Kogler 
does not say whether he asked the 
resident Rabbi if he would trans- 
cribe a copy for sale. The other vol- 
umes of Hebrew books are preserved, 
vonMurr(') continues to say, in cham- 

(0 The same details are found in the ' Lettres 
Edifiantes." 



bers on the sides of the Synagogue, 
under lock and key. Very many books 
are kept there, but the most part are 
much injured. There are few ex- 
amples of the Pentateuch besides 
those which they are accustomed to dis- 
tribute at meetings for the use of private 
persons when they are required. Only 
the Pentateuch proper is regarded by 
them as canonical and called in Chi- 
nese KifJg, It is divided into 53 
sections. It has no vowel points. 

The form of the Hebrew charac- 
ters is almost precisely the same as 
in European manuscripts, as for ex- 
ample in the books of the Jews 
printed at Amsterdam. The chief dif- 
ference is the accents, atnach, merca 
and zakeph gadol. For atnach "a" 
they write A; atnach means respira- 
tion and is usually seen in the 
middle of a verse. For merca -^ 
they have -|. For zakeph gadol they 
have instead of :| the parenthesis cur- 
ves ( ). After the long e, tsere, Am- 
sterdam Bibles have merca. The Ho- 
nan Jews have munach "j~. In writ- 
ing the word arets, earth, the Honan 
Jews have munach in place of tiph- 
kha ~ which is found in Amsterdam 
Bibles. Their name for all accents is 
siman. The books in the side rooms 
of the Synagogue have vowel points 
and accents. 

The law of Moses they call tau la 
ha or tau la ze (Torah). Genesis they 
speak of as Pieleschitse (Breshith). 
Exodus is Schemotze. Leviticus is 
Vaiyekelo. Numbers is Piemizepaul, 
Deuteronomy is Tevelim. The He- 
brew letters b, d, th, r, assume this 
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disjointed form under the influence 
of the Kai-feng-fu dialect. The books 
of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and 
David, they call the Supplement \^ J^ 
San-zo. Joshua and Judges are in- 
complete. The books of Kings lack se- 
veral portions. Samuel is entire. The 
Psalms they call Tavite, that is 
David. 

The third class are the li pai or 
books of ritual. Isaiah is entire. They 
call it Isehaha. Jeremiah they read on 
certain festival days, and call it Yele- 
meiohung, or, from the first word, Di- 
braei. This they pronounce Tiveli. 
Of Ezekiel they have nothing, and 
of Daniel only some verses of the 
first chapter. So many fragments of 
the Minor Prophets as remain are 
also referred to the class of ritual. 
Yuonahu, Jonah, is entire, Micha, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah are mutilated. Of the books 
of Chronicles they have only four or 
five chapters. 

The last class they call Hafuchala, 
for the Haphteroth and Megilloth of 
modem Jews. Of these the Honan 
Jews have Esther, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah in part. They have the first and 
second books of Maccabees entire, 
but in a bad state. They have also 
other books called in Chinese Kiang 
Chang. As to Proverbs, Job, Can- 
ticles, Ecclesiastes, so far as we were 
permitted to learn, they have nothing 
remaining. The fathers could not 
learn whether they have Ruth or La- 
mentations. They noticed their entire 
absence of curiosity in the matter of 
books. They asked no questions 
touching on science, or on Hebrew 
literature in western countries. Nor will 
they allow any of their books to be 
removed. It is not easy to inspect 
them one by one, as they lie in con- 
fusion in the side rooms of the syna- 
gogue. 

In the first chapter of Genesis in 
Amsterdam Bibles a space is left at 
the 5th, 8th 13th, 18th, 23rd and 



31st verses "P*' for parasha is written 
in the space. In the Honan manu- 
scripts "S" and "P*' occur at the tenth 
verse in the margin. S means 
sethumah the closed mark, parasha 
being the open mark. The Honan 
Jews place S and P in the margin at 
verse 27, where it is said: — "God made 
man in his own image'*; at verse 21 
in chapter 2, and at verse 14 in 
chapter 3, where the Lord God 
pronounced sentence on the serpent. 
With the exception of these four 
places there is in the whole first 
section of Genesis no marginal note 
or vacant space or interlinear division. 

They have some letters written 
larger and some smaller than the 
others, as in our European Bibles. 
They do not observe the distinction 
of Keri and Ketib, as in our Bibles. 
The word Adonai for the Lord they 
call Etunoi, and they say it is tien, 
heaven. They do not render it by 
any other term. Father Gaubil, 
Kogler and others found the text to 
be conformed in all respects to the 
text found in our Hebrew Bibles. 

When shown the Amsterdam Bible 
the Honan Jews praised the whiteness 
of the paper, and the compact shape 
of the whole book. They showed 
no desire to possess European books, 
or to make an exchange or to take 
a copy of what was defective in their 
our books. Our Hebrew Bible is 
too full of symbols and notes to suit 
their taste. They leave greater spaces 
between words and lines than we do. 
There are no more than ten lines in 
each page. The width of pages is 
about seven thumbs. From the upper- 
most point to the bottom the length 
is four or five thumbs. Their ink is 
blacker than that used in our Euro- 
pean printing. They prepare it at 
the beginning of every civil year and 
keep it in bottles, as is done in 
Europe. They use doubled paper, 
glueing two or three sheets together 
in the Chinese manner so that it 
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may be possible to write on both 
sides. 

Generally speaking the Jews with 
whom Father Ignatius Kogler con- 
versed did not understand the meaning 
of the sacred books. 

An old Jew who represented the 
community in official negotiations 
with the magistrates showed his 
visitor a list of portions of the 
Pentateuch for reading through the 
year. He derives a good income 
from his post as inspector of the 
synagogue. The principal inscription, 
in great gold letters, is placed above 
the' thirteen rolls of the law. It says 
Jehovah is God of Gods: He is 
the Lord God, great, mighty and 
terrible. Another inscription in gold 
letters is seen between the seat of 
Moses and the table where incense is 
burned. The seat of Moses is near the 
entrance door of the synagogue. 
Incense is always kept burning before 
the rolls of the law, above the Im- 
perial tablet, Wan-sui-pai. 

There is a Hebrew note at the 
end of the fourth section of Genesis 
which says it was transcribed in the 
year 1967. Subtracting the year be- 
fore Christ of the era of the Seleucidae 
B. C 312, we have the year 1655, 
when the first Manchu Emperor 
Shun-chT was reigning, as the date of 
the writing of this inscription. After 
this Jewish Rabbis resided in Kai- 
feng-fu for a century and a half, till 
about 1790, when the last of the 
Rabbis died. At that time the Honan 
Jews had become too poor, or were 
too little interested in their religion, 
to invite a successor from Bokhara. 

The bonnet worn by the Jews in 
prayer in the synagogue was of a 
blue colour and the ordinary Chinese 
called them Lan-mau-hwei-tsi, blue 
cap Mahommedans. The cap worn by 
the Mahommedans in their mosques 
during worship is white, and they are 
known by the people as Pe-mau- 
hwei-hwei. The term Hwei-tsi, or 



Hwei-hwei, for Mahommedan is 
corrupted from Wigur, the race name 
of that branch of the Turks which 
occupies Chinese Turkestan, now called 
Sin-kiang. 

The Chinese Jews of the Sung, 
Yuen, and Ming dynasties were more 
prosperous than those of the Manchu 
period. They maintained communi- 
cation with Bokhara and kept the 
synagogue of Kaifeng-fu in good 
repair. There were Jewish colonies 
in Hangchou, Ningpo, Peking and 
Ninghia. They have since all 
disappeared, and many Jews have 
become Mahommedans or have mixed 
with the ordinary Chinese population. 

As stated by Rev. Robert Powell, 
of the China Inland Mission, who 
has resided seven years in Honan 
province, there are now about 140 
Jews in the city of Kaifeng, residing 
in about forty houses. 

In the year 1642 it is staled in 
the "Lettres Edifiantes" that 300,000 
persons perished in an inundation 
of the Yellow River at Kaifeng-fu. 
In the reign of Wanli a great fire 
reduced the synagogue to ashes. This 
was about 1600, so that fire was 
followed by flood and a double 
disaster befell the synagogue within 
a comparatively short period. In the 
fire all the books perished except one 
copy of the Books of Moses. This 
single copy they are said to have 
received from a Mahommedan of 
Ninghai in Kansu. A Jew of Canton, 
when dying, had given it to him to 
keep to be restored to the synagogue. 
After the flood, Chau, a Jew in high 
office, undertook to restore the 
synagogue, which as rebuilt by him 
was the same building afterwards 
visited by succesive priests of the 
Roman Catholic religion. One of the 
inscriptions says distinctly that in the 
20th year of the 65th cycle, i.e., A.D. 
1163, Jews offered to the Emperor 
Hiautsung a tribute of silk from 
India. Five centuries after this, in the 
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second year of Kanghi, a Minister 
who had attained high office in 
Peking also contributed an inscription 
in which he praises the Jews, whose 
doctrine agrees with the teaching of 
Confucius. He appeals to the 
Chinese classics to show that in 
ancient times the Sabbath was ob- 
served. He looked on the passage 
in the Yiking which says -t 5^ fi 
"the seventh day returns" as proof of 
this. In A.D. 1462 he says the 
Jewish books were very much dam- 
aged by the flood of that year. The 
synagogue was destroyed. A Jew of 
Ningpo named Yin took with him 
an entire Bible to Kaifeng-fu and 
from this the twelve copies were 
transcribed. Yentula defrayed the cost 
of the new synagogue, which was 
finished in A.D. 1490. 

In 1642 another inundation des- 
troyed the new synagogue. A number 
of Jews perished. Twenty-six cases 
of books were lost and the rest 
were saved. Rich Jews were accus- 
tomed in those times to have copies 
made of the Torah as a merit. 
If they spent money in this 
manner they thought they need 
not go to Church. The Sabbath 
congregation consisted of the poor 



Jews. The reader stood at the chair 
of Moses in front of the twelve ta- 
bernacles and read to them. The 
remainder of the Hebrew scriptures 
saved from the flood of 1642 were 
made up in a single volume in 
1654. It contained the names of 
those Rabbis who reviewed the books, 
and of the transcribers. Great care was 
taken to secure accuracy and the 
Chang-kiau ^ ^ who was officially 
appointed to manage the synagogue 
also reviewed the whole volume once 
more and the inscription gives the 
assurance that the book was correctly 
copied throughout. 

The inscription which states these 
things adds a description of the new 
synagogue with its courts, entrances, 
halls and side apartments. The 
names of the builders and of those 
who bore the expense of the 
Emperor's tablet and of the holy 
place where the scriptures were kept, 
are all recorded. The names of the 
seven Jewish families which compose 
the colony are also given. 

There in a copy of the Kaifeng-fu 
Hebrew Bible in Hongkong, another 
in the British Museum, and others at 
Cambridge and at Oxford. 
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Alexandrowsk Fifteen Years ago. 



tbe CoiiPim at Sagalien. 



By C. F. KLEYE. 




HE impressions current of 
the life and treatment of 
the convicts on the Is- 
land of Sagalien are ge- 
nerally quite incorrect, 
for but few have had the 
privilege of a stay long enough to admit 
of more than the most superficial ac- 
quaintance with this Russian penal 
colony. And yet it is most interest- 
ing. In the first place I should 
like to call attention to the fact 
that no political offenders are 
brought to Sagalien. These are invari- 
ably sent to northern Siberia, to 
places completely cut off from the 
world, where the unfortunates are, as 
it were, buried alive. Trackless 
swamps and unending primeval 
forests, with no possible means of 
outside communication, surround the 
political offenders, and flight is an 
utter impossibility. Once a year, in 
the Winter, dog teams bring other 
hapless prisoners and letters for the 
few officials. Seldom does a second 
post arrive within the twelve month. 
In comparison with the lot of these 



often innocent people, who for the 
most part belong to the better clas- 
ses, that of the lowest criminals sent 
to Sagalien is a bed of roses. The 
prisons on this island are filled 
almost exclusively with murderers, 
homicides and robbers, and also with 
former members of the army con- 
demned to death for high treason or 
mutiny, whose sentences have been 
commuted to lifelong banishment. 
And the criminals from the army are 
very mildly treated. I am acquainted 
with a former Colonel O., who, in- 
stead of hanging was sentenced to 
wear chains for twenty years and to 
lifelong banishment to Sagalien, but 
never wore fetters at all and spent 
only six years in prison. Now (he 
should be still in chains) he has his 
own house and family, and as an 
architect earns a large income. 

The prisons have nothing in com- 
mon with the terror-striking pictures 
painted by the European prints, in 
which we are told that the convicts 
are always chained to their carts, and 
that they are forced to sleep on the 
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bare ground. The fact is that in 
Alexandrowsk, for example, out of 
about seventeen hundred so-called 
fettered criminals, only four are chain- 
ed to their carts. These men have not 
only one, but several men's lives on 
their consciences, and the fiendish 
manner of their transgressions de- 
mands heavy punishment. Two of 



clean. An English consul who had 
also inspected them said that the 
food in English houses of correction 
was much worse. The working hours 
of the "convicts are from eight to 
twelve and from one to four; a shor- 
ter working day could scarcely be 
desired. Moreover, they go about 
their work in the laziest fashion, 




Police Station and Administrative Officials; Prisons in the Background. 



them were convicted of several mur- 
ders in Russia, and after reach- 
ing Sagalien escaped from pri- 
son and were again guilty of similar 
offences. When at last they were 
captured they succeeded — there were 
five of them originally — in the night 
in overcoming the eight soldiers 
who formed their escort, killing them 
in the most horrible manner with 
knives, and making good their flight. 
For this three of the criminals were 
hanged, and two had their fetters 
forged to the cart But even under 
these circumstances it was only for 
two years. I have personally seen 
the prisons and found them to be 
strong, warm blockhouses, kept clean 
within and furnished with large 
stoves. In arrangement they are very 
like barracks. The food is good and 



laughing to scorn all exhortations to 
be more diligent. And when it is 
taken into account that out of seven- 
teen hundred convicts only five or 
six hundred can be made to work — 
the remainder not feeling strong 
enough, or disinclined and being 
therefore excused — one can easily 
conceive how lax the discipline is, 
and how much freedom is allowed 
to the criminals. These beasts in the 
shape of men, who, in every other 
country of Russia's high plane of 
civilisation are sent to the Great 
Beyond by the shortest route, have 
not only every material want provid- 
ed for, but have also the protection 
of the law against any encroachment 
of the Governors of the prisons. 
There is thus no chance for the 
exercise of despotism. 
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It must not be supposed that the 
Governor of the prison is at liberty 
to inflict whatever punishments may 
seem to him good. For this pur- 
pose a court has been established in 
which the evidence for and against 
is as carefully weighed according to 
the letter of the law as in Russia 
itself. An instance will 
show to what a large 
extent this protection is 
enjoyed by the criminals. 
While felling timber in 
the forest one man was 
particularly lazy, and the 
soldier on duty had se- 
veral times told him to 
be more diligent. In 
reply, a stone the size 
of a man's head hurtled 
past the ears of the 
guardian of the law. 
Enraged by this, the 
soldier struck the culprit, 
whereupon the latter com- 
plained of brutal treat- 
ment, denying his own 
guilt, his comrades of 
course bearing out his 
statement. The soldier was 
placed under arrest. A 
certain man, Tumanow, 
after attempting the life 
of one of the officials, 
pretended to be insane, 
and was put in the mad- 
house. But after about a 
month's confinement he 
was released, — only, later, 
and equally unpunished, to 
repeat his offence, trying 
to shoot a young girl 
whose teacher he was. I was myself 
present in this case. Some time pre- 
vious he had almost succeeded in 
killing a sister of mercy in a hos- 
pital, because she would not believe 
in his favourite pastime. Help came 
just in time, and the hapless woman, 
who was already unconscious, was 
saved. One is compelled to ques- 



tion the justice with reference to 
others in allowing such men liberty, 
when they can give free rein to their 
impulses and passions. 

Sagalien's unenviable reputation for 
cruelty is largely due to one, Dr. L, 
who was stationed on the Island 
for a time, and who earned for 




Murderer with Hands Amputated. 

himself in all the educated and better 
class circles the worst possible charac- 
ter for measureless cowardice, ser- 
vility and arrogance. Thus, for in- 
stance, a criminal convicted of several 
nmrders escaped from prison and 
pursued his evil courses on the high- 
road to Rykowsk. In the course of 
one month he murdered and robbed 
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eight people. But the ninth attempt 
was unfortunate for him. It was a 
Buriat, who cleverly avoided the shot 
fired at him, and throwing himself 
upon the delinquent, quieted him by 
a well-aimed blow and seized the 
opportunity to bind his hands behind 
his back. Thus the hunter took the 
criminal to prison. The murderer 
was to receive exemplary punishment 



is now cared for at the Government's 
expense. And to think that thou- 
sands of maimed and blind, some of 
them soldiers back from the wars, 
starve or freeze as beggars every 
year in Russia, without the slightest 
attention being paid to the fact Rus- 
sia's humanity! What irony? 

The physician previously mentioned 
was in such fear of the ill will of the 




Oroup of Murderers. 



But when before the Court, he drew 
attention to his hands, which were 
half frozen. Under these circum- 
stances the doctor considered it in 
order to lay a complaint against 
the Governor of the prison that the 
rooms were not properly heated, and 
to take the prisoner under his protec- 
tion. After tedious discussions it 
was at last proved that the hands 
had been frozen in consequence of 
the binding. The Governor was ac- 
quitted; but the criminal also went 
without being punished, because his 
hands had had to be amputated. He 



convicts that, among other things, he 
endeavoured to gain their favour in 
the following manner. 

For a murder committed, the cul- 
prit would be sentenced to receive a 
certain number of lashes with a cat- 
o'-nine-tails, but he must first under- 
go an examination by the physician, 
who ascertained wiiether the man 
could bear the punishment without 
injury to his health. This physician 
found, of course, the criminal to be 
too nervous, or too sensitive, and 
succeeded in having a rod substituted 
for the cat-o'-nine-tails. 
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This instrument of correction, or 
"Plet" as it is called, consists of a 
very short wooden handle, to which 
is attached a thick, plaited leathern 
cord divided into three so-called tails, 
also plaited, and furnished with knots. 
The whole weighs nine pounds. 
According to the manner in which it 
is applied, it is either quite harmless, 
or it kills. A murderer was con- 
demned to receive one hundred 
blows. He was strapped to the 
"Kobylka" (bench) and the chastise- 
ment begun. The delinquent shriek- 
ed, as usual, but in the intervals 
drank two bottles of vodka, which he 
demanded to sustain him. At the 
ninety-fifth blow he twisted himself 
around and with a sneer said to the 
whipper, "You'll get nothing, you — , 
I've fixed you." He had bribed the 
"Palatsch" (executioner), and thought 
the tale of stripes was told; but it 
was a fatal error. A fearful lash 
came whizzing down, tearing the 
flesh in strips, a second, and a third. 
They loosed his bonds — he was dead. 
In another case a specially abandoned 
transgressor was sentenced to the 
whipping post because of an attempt 
on the life of an official on the 
street in broad daylight. Before the 
punishment was carried out the 
Palatsch was told by the convicts 
(from amongst whom the executioner 
is chosen) that the delinquent must 
be sent to the Great Beyond by the 
time five lashes had been given, be- 
cause after this assault the strictest 
proceedings would be instituted and 
blows would rain down for trifles 
which would never have been noticed 
before. And they intended to make 
the guilty one suffer for it. The 
Palatsch carried out his instructions so 
implicitly that the criminal was un- 
bound after the fourth blow, already 
dead. As a rule those about to suf- 
fer correction are stripped to the 
middle of the back, and with a few 
skilful strokes the vitals can be cut 



to pieces. It would take too long to 
mention all the exploits of that 
physician. But how far he carried 
matters will be seen by the fact that 
he called into existence amateur thea- 
tricals. Of course the company was 
formed solely of convicts who were 
paying the penalty of their misdeeds. 
He himself was manager, and at 
length presumed so far as to invite 
the officials and their families to an 
artistic performance. Picture an en- 
tertainment given by the most con- 
scienceless of villains. Of course no 
one went Finally ail discipline was 
so destroyed that the Governor first 
had to forbid the theatricals, and 
then bring about the removal of the 
doctor. 

Whoever has not himself seen Sa- 
galien can scarcely conceive the in- 
credibly disordered state of affairs in 
the Island, and will shake his head 
again and again in disbelief when he 
reads these lines. I can only say 
that all my descriptions are based 
upon facts and are far from including 
all the untoward conditions, for which 
not lines but volumes would be re- 
quired. The situation is the natural 
outcome of the administration, for it 
is obvious that to control, and even- 
tually train for better things the trans- 
gressors sent thither, men of energy 
are needed, men who, above all 
things, will set a worthy example. 
But there are none. The majority of 
the officials are not only entirely 
lacking in energy but also thorough- 
ly conscienceless and immoral. The 
most incredible things are of daily 
occurrence, in the upper circles as 
well as among the lower classes. 
Drunkenness, prodigality, gambling, 
lewdness, bribery and corruption, are 
looked upon quite as a matter of 
course. Even the shepherds of souls 
in the community, and their wives, 
give place in nothing to the laity. 
Father K. and his better half seemed 
to try their best to outdo each 
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other, and the record they made in 
the department would astonish the 
most corrupt society in Europe. 
There are a very few families who 
enjoy any respect; the rest, I am per- 
fectly certain, would be * impossible' 
even in the simplest European cir- 
cles. And as for the gaming, only a 



sible for the officials and convicts 
living on Sagalien, the Government 
established a depot for the sale of all 
commodities, but in reality the most 
unheard of prices are extorted. And 
of course all the surplus money goes 
into the pockets of the officials in 
charge and their colleagues. 




The Establishment of a Settlement. 

From left to right: Barracks, Ouardhouse, and Prison ; in the Foreground 

Cross and Bell for Devotional Purposes 



Monaco can surpass Alexandrowsk. 
In a single evening the officials will 
often stake more than their whole 
year's income, if not even twice that 
amount. The state of the Monaco 
under their control I need scarcely 
speak of. In 1901 a high official, 
who was supposed to vouch for the 
probity of the other men in office, 
shot himself in the presence of his 
guests. Later, when going through 
his books, a deficit of several thousand 
roubles was found in one of the relief- 
funds of which he had had charge, 
while the State Treasury had suffered 
considerably more. Besides this, he 
was in debt for similar sums to the 
so-called "Funds.*' In order to pro- 
vide everything as cheaply as pos- 



Sagalien was not colonized by 
voluntary settlers, but under compul- 
sion, and the method of procedure is 
practically the same in all parts. 
Twenty to sixty convicts, with their 
guards (who in many cases were 
themselves former convicts) and an 
overseer, as well as ten to twenty 
soldiers, are provided with the need- 
ful implements and sent to make a 
clearing at the spot decided upon. 
Here they must fell the trees and put 
up the three necessary buildings — 
prison, guardhouse, and barracks. 
Then another space is cleared and the 
wood cut and corded ready for the 
approaching Winter (these settlements 
are always begun early in the year). 
But the best timber is left to season, 
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The Settlement in its Development. 



SO that it may be used in further 
building the next Spring. To develop 
such a colony, discharged pri- 
soners from the nearer jails are sent 
to the new place, where each must 
engage .in farming, the Government 
providing a blockhouse and agricultural 
implements, and even cow^ and heris. 
The terms on which repayment 
for the same may be made are 
most favourable and easily fulfilled, 
the soil being so fertile. It would 
seem that a colony with brighter 
prospects could scarcely be founded, 



as the settlers are given every assis- 
. tance and encouragement; but they 
hardly ever get beyond beginning. 
The ground cleared of trees is soon 
covered with briars and underbrush, 
the fields with weeds, and instead 
of busy life an almost deathlike still- 
ness reigns— a solitary wood cutter, 
or a labourer listlessly digging turnips 
or potatoes, occasionally breaking the 
monotony. And the reason of this 
almost universal demoralization is 
to be sought in the shortsighted 
and injudicious administration. 




A Road leading to the Settlement. 
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In spite of the fact that the time- 
expired convicts (called settlers or 
"Posetenzy") are compelled to colo- 
nize, and are deported to the various 
centres, they are by no means com- 
pelled to remain there for the rest of 
their days. According to the law, 
tiiey must for four to six years be 
colonists, after which period they be- 
come "Krestiane," or peasant farmers, 
with the right to leave Sagalien. 
Naturally each one is merely waiting 
for the time to pass, and has not the 
slightest interest in developing his 
own household, for he may not 
take anything away with him when 
he goes. That his colony should 
grow and flourish is even less to him. 
What is more, he is not dependent 
on the labour of his hands, for he 
receives every month from the Go- 
vernment his "Pajok,'' that is, a 
certain measure of meal and corn, 
whether he works or not, whether 
he sows the seed provided or not 
If he has a wife and childten, each 
member of the family is entitled to a 
similar dole. Thus he cannot starve, 
even if he will not work. Why then 
should he labour, since he is by 
nature lazy and by calling delinquent, 
and has never lived by the work of 
his hands? There are several hun- 
dred such colonies on Sagalien, which 
are one and all, in a greater or less 
degree, pictures of misery and de- 
moralization. The riches of the 
country lie unnoticed, and the sup- 
port of these dregs of humanity, the 
necessary officials, and so on, costs 
Russia annually three million roubles, 
without the slightest benefit to any 
one. 

The history of Sagalien does not 
lack romance. A few years ago the 
Island possessed its Rinaldo in the 
shape of a Caucasian Bartaschwiel. 
He had received a good education in 
Russia, and was deported to Sagalien 
for homicide. According to the cus- 
tom of his country it was no trans- 



gression he had committed; he had 
only worked out a vendetta, as was 
formeriy the duty of every free Cir- 
cassian. His punishment was neither 
long nor severe, and he soon found 
himself a free man again. But as, 
by the law, he was still confined for 
six years to Sagalien, unable to return 
to his home, and as it was far 
beneath his dignity, as a member 
of a noble house, to do any work, 
he took up the more agreeable life 
of a bandit Soon he had gathered 
about him more than thirty con- 
federates, whom be organized care- 
fully. In every city he had his spies, 
and thus he seldom missed a good 
catch. He was in every place where 
least expected, and never where they 
sought to seize him. How far his 
boldness and craft carried him is 
shown by an attack he made on the 
capital, Alexandrowsk, itself. One glo- 
rious Autumn day the Governor was 
suddenly informed that Bartaschwiel 
with his band was coming to the 
city by the northwestern road to 
plunder a large shop and storehouse 
belonging to a certain Mr. Landsberg. 
All was excitement About a hun- 
dred soldiers were quickly sent to 
the threatened place to give the rob- 
bers a warm reception. They search- 
ed the neighbourhood and patrolled 
it in vain — not a bandit could be 
found. Then all at once, at about 
half-past four o'clock, from the east, 
sixteen men with Bartaschwiel at 
their head rode into the city, dis- 
mounted before Borodin's store, en- 
tered and emptied the shop of all 
weapons, clothing and other useful 
articles. The owner rushed into his 
house, through the connecting door, 
followed by a few bullets, though 
none touched him. He reached for 
his carbine which always hung loaded 
on the wall, but it was not there. 
He seized a revolver, rushed to the 
door, and fired at the intruders. 
There was no report. Later he 
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found that a needle had been forced 
in, rendering the weapon ineffective. 
Just as he turned in despair from 
the door a bullet crashed through 
the glass, whistled by his head, and 
lodged in the opposite wall. He 
feared treachery, and as a last resort, 
bolted himself into his bedroom and 
with a dagger in his hand awaited 
the robbers. They did not appear, 
and after ten or fifteen 
minutes of painful anxiety 
he unbolted the door and 
re-entered the shop, which 
was a scene of desola- 
tion. Of the bold bandits 
already every trace had 
vanished. Of course the 
information the Governor 
received was sent by the 
brigands themselves, to 
divert attention, and the 
merchant's assistant had 
been bribed to make 
no resistance. After try- 
ing for years to compass 
the downfall of these 
banditti, Bartaschwiel with 
about ten of his men 
was at last caught sleep- 
ing in the forest. The 
soldiers surrounded them, 
and after placing them- 
selves in good cover, a 
shot was fired to waken 
the sleepers, when their 
surrender would be de- 
manded. But with extraor- 
dinary presence of mind 
Bartaschwiel made for 
shelter, ready to defend 
himself. It was of no avail however — 
the soldiers had learned too much in 
their long pursuit of him. As he 
sprang up to flee, a bullet sped to 
his head and he dropped dead. 
Then his confederates gave themselves 
up, and the fortunate captors could 
look forward to a large reward. 
But first they must pursue the re- 
mainder of the band, about seven- 



teen men, who had fled farther north. 
During their chase they had many hard- 
ships to endure, and were so pro- 
voked with the robbers who caused 
their sufferings that th y promised 
themselves to make short work of 
the brigands. At last the opportunity 
presented itself. They had finally 
succeeded in coming upon the trail 
of the Schaika (band), and now the 




Bartashwiel, the Robber Captain (7) 
and his Officers (2, 3, 4). 

chase went forward eagerly. Their 
zeal, the outcome of their exaspera- 
tion, was too much for the seventeen 
bandits, who one day found them- 
selves in a fishing hamlet, surrounded 
on the landward side by the soldiers. 
Driven by fear, they embarked in a 
large fishing boat and put out to sea. 
This was exactly what the soldiers 
had expected, and they opened a 
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Whale Stranded near Alexandrowsk. 



well-directed fire upon the fugitives. 
After a few minutes every one in the 
boat was dead, for no quarter was 
given. 




Ainos— a Family Group. 



The natives of Sagalien belong to 
three races: the Ainos in the south 
on both coasts, and from the shores 
of the Bay of Aniva up to Patience 
Bay: the Orotches, a 
tribe converted to Chris- 
tianity, differing from the 
other industrious and 
cleanly clan on the eas- 
tern coast: finally, the 
Giliaks, who have their 
villages on the east as 
well as on the west 
coast of the island. Be- 
sides these people there 
are Buriats and funguses, 
who come across the 
frozen Straits of Tartar 
in their dog sledges for 
hunting and trapping. 
Professor Baelz of Tokyo 
has made most thorough 
researches among the 
Ainos, who also inhabit 
the northernmost island 
of Japan, Yezo, and to his 
interesting writings I can 
add nothing. The Giliaks 
are a pronounced Mon- 
golian type, and they and 
the Buriats are about the 
ugliest, though the latter 
excel in uncleanliness. 
Small of stature, with 
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Ainos— Male and Female Types. 



large heads, exceedingly prominent 
cheek bones, yellowish-brown skin, 
and small slits for eyes, they wear a 
queue as do the Chinese, but, unlike 
the latter, do not shave the front of 
their heads. In their customs and 
manners they are very like the Ainos; 



save that they have but a faint notion 
of honour and practise deceit on 
every occasion. 

The Orotches are also Mongolian, 
but better built and of more pleasing 
countenances. They have, it is true, 
embraced Christianity, but seem to 




An Aino Bear>Festival at Manka, a fishing Place. 
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have heathenish notions concerning 
it, holding prayers— or rather, the 
saying of prayers before the ikons 
(sacred pictures) — the baptism of 



A Family of Qiliaks. 

children — for which purpose an 
itinerant priest comes to the villages 
once a year — and the entertainment 
of that priest, as the most important 
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A Native House. 



points. They do not trouble them- 
selves In the least about the doctrine, 
— which is hardly to be wondered 
at when it is remembered that there 
is not a single school for the natives 
of Sagalien, and that the priests do 
not attempt to teach them more than 
the outward forms of their religion. 
This formerly flourishing and well-to- 
do race is, like the Ainos, now 



dying out, and it may be said with 
a high degree of certainty that after 
two hundred years, at the latest, 
there will be no more Orotches. 
Their chief occupations are fishing 
and hunting fur-bearing animals. They 
also engage in farming and reindeer- 
breeding. 

Strictly speaking, there are only 
two artificial roads on Sagalien. The 
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Road Nearly Finished. 



most important was finished in 1898, 
and goes through part of the island, 
Korsakowsk to the Bay of Aniva, by 
Onor to Rykowsk. It is about six 
hundred miles long, and was built 
entirely by convict labour. It is 
scarcely usable in Summer, and 
only reckless folk would make the 
journey from Korsakowsk to Rykowsk, 
which under the most favourable 
conditions would take six weeks. 
But in Winter the road is a great 
advantage, for the snow lies more 



evenly upon it than anywhere else, 
and the telegraph poles at the side 
prevent one from losing one's way, 
which would otherwise easily happen. 
The second road, shorter but better 
made, goes from Rykowsk to Alexan- 
drowsk by way of Derbinsk. But 
one is generally directed to take the 
natural roads. In the Summer wagons 
follow the seashore as far as possible, 
for when the tide is out the sands 
are beautifully firm and level. And 
rivers and sea offer good routes for 




Main Road. 
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boats and ships. Communication is, 
however, carried on chiefly by land 
in the Winter, for the ice driven on 
the shore would spoil the best of 
roads, and build bridges where there 
should be none. Every fortnight 
dog sledges bring the post from Niko- 
lajewsk, and once in five or six 
weeks a post is sent on the above 
mentioned Sagalinsk-lrakt to Korsa- 
kowsk. This latter is sent by horse 
to Rykowsk, and from that place 



forwarded per dog sledge to Onor. Then 
reindeer or dogs, as the case may be, 
hired from some native, are harnessed 
up to take the post on to the next 
village. The whole journey occupies 
from three to four weeks, (hat is to 
say, provided no ill luck befall, such 
as being snowed up by a Buran 
(blizzard), a sadly frequent occurrence. 
If a trip is to be taken overland 
where there is no made road, the 
river beds are usually followed. But 




Ready to set out during Winter. 
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I should not recommend such travel 
for a pleasure excursion, for it has 
more than one shady side. One is 
formed by the Buran, of which I 
have already spoken. Another is that 
the dogs, who cannot endure any 
strange or unaccustomed odour, have 
the bad habit of dragging travellers 
out of the foremost sledges and 
tearing their clothing to bits — where- 
fore it is well to seat oneself 



one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and forty pounds, while the 
traveller probably weighs more, thus 
leaving only a hundred odd pounds 
for baggage. The dogs' food, dried 
fish, must also be carried. On our 
return from the east coast we had 
nothing to eat for four days, cheering 
ourselves with hot tea only, whilst 
the poor dogs had no sustenance 
whatever. Without the wonderful 




Dog-Sledges. 



prudently in the hindmost section of 
the caravan. The soldiers or guards, 
who are not as a rule particularly 
sensitive, put on the fur garments of 
the native drivers and quietly take 
the bites of the small inhabitants 
thereof rather than expose themselves 
to the danger of being bitten by the 
dogs. 

On such a journey one must, 
willy-nilly, subject oneself to a strict 
diet, for on these dog sledges only 
four hundred Russian pounds at the 
very most can be laden. And of 
this total the driver makes at least 



endurance of these animals we should 
certainly never have been able to 
reach Adatym. Camping in the snow 
is not precisely the most agreeable 
mode of spending the night, even if 
it is not quite as bad as one would 
suppose. Under a mighty pine-tree a 
sufficiently large hole is dug in the 
snow and bottom firmly packed: to 
the bole of the tree a sail cloth is 
fastened, the branches bent down, 
and snow thrown over it all — and 
the house is finished. The entrance 
is by the smallest possible hole, 
through which one must creep, dog 
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fashion. During the actual journey 
one cannot sit comfortably still in the 
sledge, but with snowshoes on his feet 
must ride, so to speak, and keep a 
strict watch every moment lest he fall 
off. And whenever the ground is 
uneven, or there is a sharp turn, be 
must work hard to help get the sledge 



tainous and richly wooded, full of 
the beauties of nature. S^ch a jour- 
ney as I have just told of has also 
its charms; one seesr so vmuch and 
goes through so many experiences 
which are permitted -to^ yei^ few, who 
will never again . enioy- tb^Jn in this 
narrow sphere. At all ev^ts among 




Alexandrowsk. 



by without overturning. When drawn 
by dogs the art of travelling thus is 
after all not so very hard to learn, 
but with the swift reindeer one must 
possess a special presence of mind 
in order to foresee and deal scientifi- 
cally with the emergencies that arise. 
Sagalien, like Kamchatka, is moun- 



my pleasantest memories is the re- 
collection of that trip, though I could 
not recommend anyone to under- 
take it, for it needs much endurance 
and some knowledge of the con- 
ditions, and even then results fre- 
quently in some unforeseen mis- 
fortune. 
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UH eountry and People of Pakboi and Hinterland. 



By AUGUST H. BACH. 

(Pertaining to the People and Peculiarities of Pakhoi). 



N the reign of Huei-ti, se- 
cond emperor of the Ming 
Dynasty (1399-1403), a mer- 
chant from the South came to 
the Imperial palace, in Nanking, 
offering costly pearls for sale. The 
Emperor, a lover of all beautiful 
things, would gladly have purchased 
them all, but the price demanded 
seemed to him to be far too high. He 
offered less, but the merchant would 
not bargain. Out of this embarrassing 
situation they were helped by the 
proposition of Wan Tze-ting, one of 
the Court advisers, who suggested 
that the man be simply arrested as a 
thief, and his pearls confiscated. Legal 
ground for this summary treatment 
he found in the circumstance that 
pearls came from the South-China 
seas, and as those waters, as well as 
the whole of China, were the per- 
sonal property of the Son of Heaven, 
he had sole rights of possession and 
disposal over the treasures of the sea. 
Huei-ti admitted the correctness of 
this logic, and the head of the 
unfortunate merchant fell under the 
axe. The pearls were placed in the 
Imperial treasure-house, and the whole 
affair was soon forgotten. 

But the gods allow no injustice 
to go unpunished. 

One night the Emperor remembered 
the story. In a vision he saw the 
pearls slowly, without stopping, rolling 
southward, farther and still farther, 
till the glittering expanse of the 
southern sea dazzled his eyes, and 



the pearls sank in the ocean. Before 
day dawned he sent for the Lord of 
the Treasury, who tremblingly confess- 
ed that the jewels had disappeared 
after the unlucky murder, and that no 
trace of them could be found. Im- 
mediately Huei-ti commanded that an 
embassy be sent to the South to 
search out the descendants of the 
merchant, and, if possible, to indem- 
nify them. Further, the embassy was 
to erect an altar there, to sacrifice to 
the murdered man, and to fix upon a 
permanent residence, in order tq 
establish friendly relations with the 
inhabitants of the country. The leader 
of the embassy was Su Song-pu. 
With an enormous retinue he set out 
from Nanking, and in time reached 
the shores of the southern sea (Nan- 
hai). Here he founded a settlement 
which he called Nan-hai, surrounded 
it with strong walls and gave muni- 
cipal rights. The place is standing 
to-day, and has all its ancient 
privileges, though it is now hardly 
as large as a moderately large village. 
The inhabitants of the country 
whom the embassy met were any- 
thing but pleased with the accession 
to their number. They decided to leave 
and to find for themselves a dwelling 
place where the strangers would 
never have anything to attract them. 
So they followed the sandy shore 
till they came to a bay where there 
would be shelter for their boats and 
where the surrounding country 
seemed fertile enough for their 
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husbandry. Here they built their 
cottages, and called the spot Peh-hai, 
Pak-hoi, that is, North-sea. The 
Imperial embassy was sent to the 
South-sea, and they now lived on the 
North-sea, so they were undisturbed, 
though Pak-hoi and Nan-hai are 
scarce six hours' journey apart 

The spot was indeed most suitable 
for a settlement, but the will of the 
gods was not yet known. It was 
soon, however, to be manifested. One 
evening, when the fishermen were 
washing their nets, they noticed the 
waves slowly bearing to the land a 
stone, in shape like a man, which 
they laid gently on the shore. Every 
heart was yet filled with speculation 
as to the meaning of this wonder 
when a far greater one took place. A 
beam of unearthly light streamed forth 
from the stone. It was certain that 
the gods had sent it, thus approving 
their intention of founding a settle- 
ment there. The stone was brought 
to a sheltered spot and a temple, the 
so-called Shui-wong-miu, built for it, 
which is still standing at the present 
day. 

A pleasant situation and the good 
will of the gods — what more could 
be desired as a beginning? Soon 
clay huts and houses built on piles 
sprung up, and the place, which a 
short time before had lain lonely and 
desolate, was now filled with bustling 
life. 

This is the story of the birth of 
the present treaty port Pak-hoi. No 
parchments or ancient records sur- 
rendered their secrets to me. I have 
merely chronicled the events as the 
father and his father have told them 
to sons and grandsons, and as they 
will tell them when these pages have 
turned to dust. 

The founders of Pak-hoi were 
fishers, men who laboured for gain 
in frail boats on the heaving billows. 
Powerfully built and of daring spirit, 
cunning and crafty, they soon became 



the terror of the merchant ships 
which plied between Tongking and 
China. The many sandbanks on the 
coast, the coves and the rocks, afforded 
fine hiding places for the piratical 
fleets, and it is not astonishing that 
the people of Pak-hoi not only 
looked upon the sea as their especial 
domain, but also upon, everything 
therein and afloat thereon as their 
lawful possessions. This old spirit of 
piracy is still rife, and is the source 
of much care and trouble to the 
officials. 

Into this community of pirates now 
came the influence of Su Song-pu, 
the head of the Imperial embassy in 
Nan-hai. Su Song-pu had settled in 
Nan-hai and had established friendly 
relations with some of the natives 
who had come to him. He taught 
them the arts of writing and reading, 
he shewed them how to breed silk- 
worms and to spin silk from the 
cocoons; he gave them cooked food — 
they had till then devoured their food 
raw — in short, there is no virtue 
nor skill, no knowledge and under- 
standing, which is not traced back to 
Su Song-pu. Is it to be wondered at 
that memorial halls were built, and 
that offerings to his spirit are 
made by them? To this day a 
temple raised in his honour stands in 
Pak-hoi, and extols him as the 
founder of civilization in the city. 

Thus time took its quiet course, 
until in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries when insurrections among the 
Miaotse broke out in Kweichow and 
Kwangsi. When they had been re- 
peatedly defeated by the Chinese 
troops, some of the Miaotse turned 
southward and came to Pak-hoi. 
Others crossed the sea to Hoihow, 
where they made new homes for 
themselves. The people of Pak-hoi 
willingly received reinforcements and 
allowed to the new comers a portion 
of the coast with the peninsula as 
their place of residence. Another 
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band of Miaotse settled between 
Pak-hoi and Nan-hai, while a 
third took possession of Nan-hai 
and neighbourhood, and founded 
Pak-lo. 

The common bond between the 
people of Pak-hoi and the Miaotse 
was the great love of freedom which 
possessed both. They wished to be 
under the Government only so far as 
was pleasing to themselves, nor would 
they submit to any force. But their 
speech and customs were barriers, and 
even now the Chinese will not 
recognize the Miaotse as being on 
an equality with themselves. 

I have already said that the people 
of Pak-hoi are occupied chiefly with 
fishing, piracy and similar honourable 
employments! It never occurred to 
them to engage in agricultural pur- 
suits. Thus it came about that certain 
Hakka colonies established themselves, 
coming chiefly by clans from the 
north-east, and cultivated the fields 
for them. Of course in settling the 
boundaries the various hamlets often 
came to blows, which sometimes 
ended in bloody strife, but Pak-hoi 
itself profited thereby, for a greater 
number of Hakkas settled in and 
around the city and gradually took 
possession of the trade. A new 
constituent thus entered into the 
jargon then spoken in Pak-hoi which 
was first broken when the traders 
came from Canton, bringing Can- 
tonese phrases. Cantonese is understood 
in Pak-hoi to-day, but it is not spoken; 
rather, a special Pak-hoi dialect is 
used, and how it grew, the following 
notes may help to show. 1 can of 
course touch only lightly on this 
subject of the language, as this 
article is not a philological treatise, 
but it may be useful to remember that 
it is no primitive speech, but a 
medley with which we have to do, 
a greater conglomeration of varying 
dialects than any other that ever came 
to my notice. 



Translating the simple sentence, 
"my father is coming" we have in 

Mandarin : Wo-ti-f u-lai. 

Canton : Ngo-ke-f u-loi. 

Hakka : Ngi-ki-f u-loi. 

Miao : Ngau-lau-f uh-loi. 

Pak-hoi : Ngai-ko-fu-loi. 
One sees how the separate sounds 
mingled together and supplemented 
each other, until what is now known 
as the Pak-hoi dialect was evolved. 
It would be worth while, as well as 
interesting, to follow up the traces 
of the influence of one dialect on 
another, and in the course of my 
studies I have found that 

1. All words in daily use have 
been adapted from the Miaotse 
dialect; 

2. Such words as are less com- 
mon, for example, names of 
things on sale, and technical 
terms, are taken unchanged from 
the Cantonese speech; 

3. With the advent of Mandarin, 
some phrases clung to the every 
day speech, and now gives itself 
out to be "Southern Mandarin." 

Heaven, perhaps, will forgive these 
transgressions, but not he who must 
find his way by means of this jargon. 
For instance, "Where are you going?" 
is in 

Mandarin: Ni k'u tsai-ni-Ii? 

Cantonese: Nai hue pin-chii ni? 

Hakka: Nya he nigh t'ahng? 

Miao: Ngau mong hang t'au? 

Pak-hoi: Nya hu-na-ni? 
Thus we see how, pliant and yield- 
ing, the dialect gave place to each 
new comer. 

Since this Pak-hoi dialect differs so 
decidedly from the rest, it had, of 
course, to have adherents, and these 
were found at the places touched by 
the great trade routes over which the 
caravans of the Pak-hoi merchants 
travelled. Any point back from the 
road has its own dialect, which may 
be either pure Hakka, Ngai, or Loi. 
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Mandarin 


Cantonese 


Hakka 


Miao 


Pakhoi 


EnQHsh 


, , 


ih 


yat 


yut 


niao 


yat 


one 


I^ 


or 


ih 


ngi 


sang 


ngi 


two 


'^ 


san 


sam 


sahm 


sam 


sam 


three 


m 


SI 


SI 


si 


si 


sai 


four 


3t 


u 


ng 


ng 


nga 


ng 


five 




luh 


luk 


luck 


ngluk 


ngluk 


six 


-fc 


tsMh 


ts*at 


ts'eet 


chat 


ts*aat 


seven 


A 


pa 


pat 


paht 


piat 


pia 


eight 


A 


kiu 


kau 


kiu 


ku 


tsiu 


nine 


+ 


shi 


shap 


sheep 


cheep 


chap 


ten 


H 


pell 


pak 


pahk 


pa 


pack 


hundred 


t 


tsMen 


tsin 


ts*en 


(cheep- pa) 


ts'in 


thousand 


m 


uan 


man 


uen 


wan 


man 


ten thousand [ 


n 


wo 


ngo 


ngi 


ngau 


ngai 


I 


vr^ 


ni 


nai 


nya 


nyau 


nya 


thou 


m 


t*a 


— 


— 


— 


— 


he 


m 


— 


k*oi 


key 


k'au 


k'ai 


he 


ilb 


ti 


— 


— 


— 


— 


possessive 


^e 


— 


ke 


ki 


lau 


ko 


i» 


:ft 


chT 


shik 


sheet 


shat 


hat 


food 


A 


ren 


yan 


nzin 


wan 


nzin 


person 


« 


hsing 


hang 


he 


mong 


hu 


go 


H 


or 


yat 


nyit 


nyet 


nyet 


sun 


± 


shang 


sheung 


sheng 


kang 


shing 


above, over 


^ 


ch'ang 


ch'eung 


ch'ong 


san 


ch*ang 


long 


n 


chau 


hau 


hou 


ngau 


hau 


good 


-k 


nu 


nui 


noy 


nurh 


nu 


maiden, girl 


=f 


tszi 


tszi 


tszi 


tsz 


tszi 


son 


m 


iah 


ap 


ahp 


ah 


aap 


duck 


K 


fu 


fu 


fu 


fuh 


fu 


father 


^ 


fien 


t*in 


fin 


fsen 


t'sing 


heaven 


i<i 


ta 


tai 


tai 


ta 


tai 


large, big 


m 


uh 


uk 


wuk 


urh 


uk 


house 


m 


hai 


hoi " 


hai 


haurh 


hoi 


ocean, sea 



Pak-hoi is advantageously situated 
with reference to development, as it 
is a gateway to the north. There 
are four main roads, by which the 
Pak-koi merchants reach the hinterland, 
that is to say, the provinces of Kwang- 
si, Kweichou and Yunnan. They are, 
The Pak-hoi-Nanning route, 
„ Pak-hoi-Nan-shiang „ 
„ Pak-hoi-Yue-Iin 
and „ Pak-hoi- Kau-chau. 



Let us take them one by one 
and see how trade might be de- 
veloped. 

There is direct communication by 
junks between Pak-hoi and Canton, 
Pak-hoi and Hongkong, Pak-hoi and 
Haifong, and also between Pak-hoi 
and Singapore. The exports are 
sugar, indigo, pigs, fire-wood, raw 
silk, hides, and skins: the imports, 
opium, stuffs, petroleum, iron, and 
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so forth. For these commodities Pak- 
hoi is the business centre, whence 
they are carried inland sometimes by 
cart, sometimes as packs, and some- 
times by boat A business house in 
Nanning ordered from a Pak-hoi firm 
a thousand dollars' worth of goods, 
which were sent in ten packs; and 
the cost of transport was as follows: 
— the coolie carriers received twenty 
cents a day, for which each had to 
carry about ninety catties. He did 
the journey in five stages, consuming 
six days on the way from Pakhoi to 
Nanning. Thus, for one man and 
his load the cost was about one 
dollar twenty cents — or for ten 
coolies, twelve dollars, that is, one 
and two-tenths per cent of the value 
of the goods. To this must be added 
one and eight-tenths per cent, which 
is paid at the four likin stations be- 
tween Pak-hoi and Nanning, thus 
bringing the total cost up to three 
per cent. By this means the Nan- 
ning merchant receives his goods con- 
siderably cheaper than he could by 
any other route. The merchants did a 
thriving trade, and commerce flourished. 

The conditions of h^ffic between 
Pak-hoi and Nan-shiang, four days 
distant, are even better. The road is 
a more easy one, avoiding high hills 
and ridges, and as it does not lead 
through large markets, there is but 
one likin station, and the goods 
arrive at their destination at a cost of 
only about one per cent of their 
value. The large amount of trade 
along this route, combined with 
the easy communication, incited the 
French to obtain a concession for a 
railway; but no one at the present 
time gives a thought to the possibility 
of its realization. 

The third way has the advantage 
that goods can be carried by junk, 
some eighty li, to Yu-lin. In the 
same way all articles of export use 
the M^ater route, and come quickly 
and cheaply to Pak-hoi. The current 



is so strong that the junks travel at 
the rate of some eighteen li an hour, 
and the crews have nothing to 
do beyond looking to the steering. 
The boats usually are towed up stream 
unladen, as the transport would be 
too slow, and consequently, too dear. 

Lastly, the fourth trade route is by 
junk from Pak-hoi to An-pu, and 
thence by cart to the various cities 
of Mui-lok, Sui-ki, Ta-chou and Kao- 
chou. By this, the longest route, the 
costs amount up to practically four 
per cent — and here, too, business is 
very good. 

This was the position of affairs 
when Pak-hoi was declared an open 
port, and as much by reason of the 
favourable conditions as because of 
the existing trade, the merchants from 
Canton established themselves in great 
numbers. New streets sprung up, 
new shops were opened, and there 
were strong hopes that Pak-hoi would 
develop into a great trade centre. 
Let us see what the statistics say in 
the matter. 

The figures declare that in the year 
1888 the following ships entered and 
cleared the port: 

steamers 
Number Tons 

German 123 50,096 

Danish 76 26,980 

English 72 23,544 

French 4 406 

"275 101,026 
The total nett value was Haikuan 
Taels 4,391,450.00, the nelt value of 
the foreign imports amounting to 
Haikuan Taels 3,147,825.00. There 
were imported: — 



75,663 piculs yarn . . 
112,494 pieces T. cloth . 
77,484 grey shirtings . . 
11,078 pieces velvet . . 
41,755 „ woollens . 
24,398 „ Long ells . 
raw cotton (Indian) 

Rice 

107,250 gross matches 
7,247 piculs flour . . 
20,134 gross brass buttons 



Hk. Tls. 

1,454,697 

156,396 

124,369 

50,955 

303,349 

121,990 

127,486 

83,170 

24,963 

17,395 

15,102 
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Among other exports, were, 

12,840 piculs block tin from 

Yunnan 265,374 

53,100 piculs indigo .... 185,854 

6,526 „ stellated anise . 80,267 

554 „ anise seed oil . 77,6Q4 

sugar .... 136,798 

hides .... 46,625 

The German ships had the lion's 
share of the h*ade, nearly fifty thousand 
tons, and Germany had also a share of 
some 149,016 tons in the trade with 
Hoihow, three hundred and twenty 
of her ships entering and clearing 
that port in a year. 

Was it any wonder that a great 
future was prophesied for Pak-hoi at 
that time? 

And what is the state of affairs 
to-day? Wretched to the last degree. 
Danish and English ships no longer 
visit the port: the German flag is 
very seldom seen, and a French boat 
of about two hundred tons is able 
by three or four visits to keep 
abreast of the whole export and im- 
port trade of Pak-hoi! And how often 
must this steamer leave only half or 
a quarter full, or even quite empty! 
Where shall we seek the cause of this 
rapid decline? 

There are four things which have 
combined, and are still working, to 
kill the business interests of Pak-hoi, 
and they are, the seizure of Annam by 
the French, the opening of the West 
River to steamer traffic, the seizure 
by France of Kuang-chau-wan, and 
the rebels. 

French rule in Annam brought a 
succession of aids to intercourse with 
Yunnan and Kwangsi. Railways 
were built, from Hai-phong north- 
ward to the Chinese border, and 
Mon-kay and Long-chou in Kwang-si 
took the part formerly played by 
Pak-hoi. Long-chou is now visited 
by French steamers, and goods sent 
from Canton have the advantage of 
cheaper and quicker transit. On the 
other hand, more merchandise is sent 



from Hai-phong by rail, and 
even then the freight is less than 
that of the Pak-hoi or Nanning 
routes. 

Since the West River has been 
opened to foreign trade, the cities of 
Longchou, Nanning, Nanshing, etc., 
are quite ruled out in the Pak-hoi 
trade, and have themselves become 
new centres which attract a portion 
of the traffic from the south, even 
from the immediate neighbourhood of 
Pak-hoi. The seizure of Kwang-chou- 
wan by the French and its being 
opened as a port was still more 
blighting in effect upon Pak-hoi, 
for all the cities to the east of the 
latter could procure from the former 
what they wished much more cheap- 
ly and quickly. There was no Chi- 
nese customs station at Kwang-chou- 
wan, and the majority of the goods 
shipped went inland untaxed — they 
were burdened, at most, with but a 
small likin payment. The universally 
unsafe condition of the roads, which 
were infested with larger or smaller 
bands of rebels, and the growing law- 
lessness, also handicaped trade to a 
noticeable extent. Those who were 
engaged in large enterprises moved 
away, and thus the decline was 
swift. Within three years the trade 
dwindled to less than half its former 
value. Nor is the time of depression 
yet over. The surrounding country, 
even within a hundred // of Pak-hoi, 
is not safe even in a measure. What 
the robbers do not take, the soldiers 
do, and contrariwise, and to send 
goods into Kwangsi is foolhardy. If, 
in spite of everything, a merchant 
makes the venture, he has no choice 
but to make common cause with the 
Triad Society, that is to say with the rob- 
bers, and to pay them stated tribute. 
Otherwise after a few days he will 
simply have to write off the value of 
his consignment as a dead loss. On 
sea and on land the circumstances 
are equally unfavourable, and the 
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mandarins are not in a position to 
enforce law and order. 

The Chinese in the southern pro- 
vinces differs, wholly to his advantage, 
greatly from his brother in the 
Yangtze Valley and in North China. 
He is naturally extraordinarily good 
natured, and he is most desirous of 
intercourse with foreign countries. 
Hundreds and thousands of these 
southern Chinese have been in 
Bangkok, Singapore, Manila, Hongkong, 
etc., and, having seen and approved 
of the conditions in those places, 
demand on their return home pro- 
tection similar to that they enjoyed 
abroad. Since the authorities either 



cannot or will not accede to these 
demands, they promote the formation 
of secret societies, the aim and end 
of which is nothing more nor less 
than the overthrow of existing abuses. 
The hatred of these societies does not 
turn against the foreigners, but against 
the officials only. The populace 
would welcome any foreign power 
(with the exception of France) who 
would set about bettering matters. 
But if France attempted to get a firm 
footing here, it would mean war, the 
result of which would be doubtful, 
for the Triad Society is the sworn 
enemy of the French. 



Sbarp eyc$. 



f T is said that from long long ago 
the people of Sing-do have had 
the sharpest eyes of anyone in 
■^ Korea. How this comes about 
we do not know. Perhaps the geo- 
mancers could tell, but we have not 
consulted th^^m. This keenness of ob- 
servation is illustrated in the case of 
a Song-do woman who came up to 
Seoul to have a kugyung of the capital. 
She was passing along the street near 
"Hen Bridge" and she saw a shop 
where many pictures were exposed 
for sale. There were tigers and lions, 
and dogs and cocks and other animals 
and birds represented, but her saga- 
cious eye picked out an old and fad- 
ed picture of a tiger which, in spite 



of its dilapidated condition, had a 
curious yellow gleam in its eye. She 
chuckled to herself as she paid the 
three cash which was demanded. 
When the bargain was completed she 
asked for a coal of fire from the 
brazier. It was handed out to her, 
and she deliberately set fire to a cor- 
ner of the paper. The bystanders 
thought she was crazy, but they found 
out differently when the paper was 
all consumed expect the tiger's eyes, 
which fell to the ground with a thud! 
She picked them up, thrust them into 
her bosom and elbowed her way 
through the crowd, saying with a 
broad grin, "I'm not so old yet but 
that I can tell gold when I see it.'' 
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By FATHER TSCHEPE, S. J. 




beautiful 



.HE happiness of a "heat- 
hen Chinee" consists in a 
fine coffin and a fine grave. 
If the coffin is beautiful, then 
the dead one has indeed a 
abode. If the wood is 
strong and durable, then according 
to the Chinese mind the body does 
not decay for many years, and tlie 
soul can amuse itself with it longer. 
If we ask these good people whether 
the soul dwells in or by the coffin, 
or on the soul-tablet, as they main- 
tain, their wisdom comes to an end 
with repetitions of old wives' tales. 
And the literati are no wiser than the 
old wives. Indeed, when the scholars 
see that a European is disputing with 
them, they take good care not to as- 
sert too much and lay themselves open 
to ridicule. They know well themselves 
that it is only a farce. So as ** not to 
lose face" the educated Chinese will 
laugh at those tales as if they were far 
above them. But if we go further 
and ask them what they themselves, 
the literati and Confucians, know and 
teach about the soul, about death, 
and the fate of the good and the 
evil, and about the other world, then 
at last they confess their ignorance. 

In fact, Confucius has only re- 
commended that the coffin of the de- 
ceased should be thick and strong, 
that sincere grief should be shown at 
the funeral, that mourning garments 



should be worn, that food should be 
offered to the deceased, and his grave 
kept in good order. It is true that 
Confucius in the Li-ki fljjfiE) gives 
many precepts other than those cere- 
monies performed for sacred ances- 
tors. But the literati have absolved 
themselves from these. Only that 
which pleases th^m is the right and 
true tradition of their ancestors: that 
which does not please them is super- 
stition. That is convenient, to be sure, 
but it is only vain self-deception. 

Just as Confucius has a beautiful 
tomb in which the fate of his family 
is bound up, so his beloved and 
famous pupil, Yen-f u-tse (^ ^ -^), has 
also a fine one. The tomb of Con- 
fucius is situated in a magnificent 
grove of trees centuries old. Opposite 
lies the grave of Yen-fu-tse, on a hill 
that is bare now, but which was for- 
merly covered with trees. It is still 
a beautiful and enviable location. Let 
the reader accompany us in spirit to 
the grave of Yen-fu-tse. 

The grave lies inside the West gate, 
(^ JSJ P^) Fungchungmen, north of the 
great street that leads from the West 
to the East gate. Since it is situated 
on the slope of the Yushan moun- 
tain (^ llj), it is impossible to see the 
grave at once. After one has pro- 
ceeded along this street for ten mi- 
nutes, he finds it immediately before 
him. If faces south-east 
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A very ordinary balustrade, which 
is not visible in the accompanying 
picture, forms the real entrance to the 
tomb. In this stone balustrade these 
words are carved: "It is most strictly 
forbidden to allow any horses or 



cleaning and order of the grave. But 
no one troubles about the prohibition 
of the keeper; and even the latter 
does not trouble himself either over 
grazing horses or cows or pigs, which 
cheerfully sun themselves and roll 




cattle to graze on the sacred tomb.'* 
Here we have again something truly 
Chinese. The stern prohibition is 
seen and known by all. Higher up 
we see the house of the keeper, 
whose duty it is to look after the 



about at ease on the over-turned soil. 
That is peculiarly Chinese. Grand 
sublimity in conjunction with ludi- 
crous dirtiness. 

The stone bridge, Wen-hiao-kiao, 
(X^tS) ^s clearly seen in the picture. 
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It was built in 1774 by Yen-ju-sze, 
the successor of the holy Yen-fu-tse, 
and the brother of the seventy-fifth 
governor Yen-ju-chou (^ JOiH). The 
beautiful bridge spans the famous 
spring, much praised in verse, Yin- 
wong-chum (WSBflc)> the Fairy *s 
Shadow. Formerly the mountain was 
wooded, and we can believe the old 
writers when they maintain that this 
and other springs in the city and on 
the mountain-side had abundance of 
water. I have looked for several of 
the other springs: they are now chok- 
ed up and have no longer any wa- 
ter. "The Fairy's Shadow*' is only 
a dirty, evil-smelling hole, poisoning 
the air. The Chinese literati would 
like to have some water in front of 
their tombs, for Confucius was a great 
lover and admirer of water, which 
inspired him with such lofty wisdom. 
It is for this reason Confucius has 
water in front of his temple as well 
as in front of his grave, and these 
literary gentlemen wish to imitate 
their master with sincere flattery. 
Thus water could not and cannot be 
wanting in front of the grave of 
Confucius's holy pupil. Everything 
is taken into consideration and has 
its deep philosophical meaning with 
these gentlemen. 

After crossing the vaulted bridge, 
one climbs a broad stone stairway to 
the first tenace of the tomb. The 
enclosure wall is anything but a 
work of art, yet it improves the ap- 
pearance of the whole. After climb- 
ing to the terrace one sees immediate- 
ly in front the beautiful stone memo- 
rial arch, which was built round the 
memorial inscription composed and 
written with his own hand by the Em- 
peror Kienlung in 1751 (li fiJ: :iK fv^j), 
"the teaching of Confucius was 
spread abroad in the South-East of 
the Kingdom by Yen-fu-tse." We 
know how such imperial inscriptions 
are treasured. Naturally there is much 
in connection with all these inscrip- 



tions; we often cannot tell whether 
they have been put up in honour of 
the praised one, or for the glory of 
him who inscribes it. 

The doors of the triumphal arch 
are furnished, like the gates of high 
officials and great men, with wooden 
portcullises. These "thorny cats" 
(JJUfilJ) are not erected for defence, 
but are considered more as a mark 
of honour. They are meant only to 
bring to remembrance what a great 
honour it is to be admitted into the 
presence of these men. To the right 
and left of the arch is a wall in 
which an inscription is carved, which 
mentions that the mandarin of the 
place is instructed by special com- 
mand to keep a careful watch that 
neither oxen nor goats nor any other 
cattle should graze on the sacred 
grave, and especially that no one 
should steal soil from the sacred bit 
of land. It then goes on to say that 
the soil of the grave of the holy 
Yen-fu-tse is very good for orchids 
and other flowers, hence they often 
try to steal some of the soil. The 
above mentioned Yen-jui-sen (^jQ) 
regarded this as an insult to his an- 
cestors; he also feared that the ceme- 
tery would in the end be robbed of 
all soil. So in the year 1787 he 
carried his prohibition through and 
made the mandarin obey. If the Yen 
family had still been great and dis- 
tinguished, the mandarin would have 
troubled himself about the matter. 
But now this family has decayed and 
no one troubles himself about them 
or their priviledges. 

On the right and left of the ter- 
race are two lions hewn out of 
granite. The enamoured, sentimen- 
tal, traditional expression of these 
stone lions is wonderful. Works of 
art they of course are not. Such de- 
corations are a privilege of great 
families, amongst whom the pupils 
of Confucius count, and so they have 
the right to such ornamentation. 
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Continuing our way we come to 
a new stone stairway, which leads us 
nearer to the tomb. On the right of 
the stone stairway is a well-preserved 
house: it is the keeper's dwelling. 
On this side of the small courtyard 
is a fine building, where in a grated 
niche stands Yen-fu-tse's portrait. 
Here they came to offer sacrifice to 
the guardian god of Chang-chou and 
of the Yen family. Various insignifi- 
cant inscriptions are carved in the 
stone. Worthy of notice in the 
courtyard is the formerly active bub- 
bling spring, which now contains but 
little water. 

Near the dwelling of the grave- 
keeper, we see a huge stone the 
height of a man, Fushang {^^)j 
"from the land whence the sun 
comes". The people usually call it 
theChiashih (^h5), "the erect stone", 
because it stands there straight, firm 
and unshakeable. It is the emblem 
of a virtuous scholar, who in the 
midst of the sea of human passions 
considers the teaching of Confucius 
and virtue as highminded and unshake- 
able and who never stoops to lying 
or vice or flattery or deceit. Our 
Chinese literati say with Horace: 
Justum ac tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida, . . . 
and as he further says so admirably. 

In the temple of Confucius there 
is also a similar stone of virtue. 
Therefore one must not to be 
missing on Yen-fu-tse's grave. We 
see that the literati can compose fine 
speeches; they know human passions 
and they know what should be done 
and what left undone. But unfortuna- 
tely they must confess with Ovid : 
"Video meliora proboque acteriora se- 
quor". 

As we proceed with our climbing, 
we reach a really fine kiosk, built, of 
granite. They have made use of the 
whole of Chinese architecture in or- 



der to create something indeed beauti- 
ful. It is a worthy monument erect- 
ed round the celebrated inscription 
of the ■ Emperor Kanghi ($ M ^ ^), 
"Yen-fu-tse introduced Chinese learn- 
ing into the state of Wu." Kanghi 
wrote this inscription with his own 
hand while visiting the southern pro- 
vinces in 1795. We notice how 
much more beautiful the monument 
for the Emperor Kanghi's inscription 
is, than the stone arch of the Emperor 
Kienlung. Kanghi was the grand- 
father of Kienlung. Hence according 
the Chinese custom his monument 
had to be not only erected on a 
more worthy spot, but also had to be 
much grander. Never may a descen- 
dant, and consequently an inferior, in 
the presence of an ancestor, conse- 
quently his superior, have the prece- 
dence or any advantage: he must 
leave all honour for his ancestor. 
That is a universal principle of old 
followed by al'. 

To compensate the ruling emperor 
Kienlung for this position behind 
Kanghi, they have built on both 
sides of the big kiosk, two smaller 
ones in which are set up two Chou 
(B5il)» composed by Kienlung and beau- 
tifully carved in stone. This charac- 
ter is often translated by prayer, for 
the peculiar prayers are recited offi- 
cially at solemn festivals and are con- 
sidered an essential part of the ser- 
vice. But logically these Chou (ffl) 
are no prayers, they are rather praises 
in honour of the one to whom the 
sacrifice is made, and often only 
guaranteed proofs of goodwill and 
imperial favour, for which the holy 
one concerned must return thanks. 
There is nothing to be said about 
any special prayer: in a prayer they 
must acknowledge their misery and 
weakness and the need of outside 
help, and beg imploringly for assis- 
tance. But a Chinese emperor does 
not need to ask anything from a Yen- 
fu-tse or even from Confucius, for he 
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stands much higher than these or any 
other Chinese sages: he even canonis- 
ed these saints and bestowed upon 
them all titles of honour which he 
can take again from them. The Chi- 
nese emperors pray chiefly to their 
ancestors from whom they hope to 
receive protection and help. The so- 
called prayers to Heaven and to the 
Earth, that the emperor offers on 
solemn festivals to these deities, are 
also not true prayers. The emperor 
reminds these deities of their duties 
towards the kingdom and towards his 
imperial ancestors, that is, they must 
care for the support of the people, 
so that these can count on food and 
clothing and the necessary taxes. 

The following is a prayer which 
the Emperor Kienlung composed in 
honour of Yen-fu-tse: — 

"Ancient and holy philosopher 
Yen-fu-tse, thou art a son of the state 
of Wu Q^, but thou hast obtained 
thy good learning from the state of 
Lu (igL). There it had its origin, and 
there Confucius taught it. Thou hast 
assisted the master Confucius in 
his literary labours, for thou wast 
the aptest of his pupils in style and 
in the breadth of thy knowledge. 
Thou knewest also where thou hadst 
to make use of the great ox knife. 
Thou hast taught music to the peo- 
ple of the city over which thou 
didst rule, and didst make them 
consequently highly virtuous. Thou 
art one of the happy ones who 
belong to the court of Confucius, 
and who enjoy offerings in his tem- 
ple. Here in thy country thou hast 
thine own temple, in which for 
more than a thousand years thou 
dost receive sacrifice. I, the em- 
peror, travel through the land and 
seek all those who have served their 
country well. I have seen that the in- 
habitants of old Wucheng (^i^), 
over which thou didst once rule, are 
virtuous: that is thy reward. When 
the holy teaching of Confucius has 



reached to the south-east of the 
kingdom here, we will thank thee 
for it. To-day I send a very wor- 
thy messenger who will offer sacrifice. 
Behold! the savoury food is here. 
Come and enjoy it!" 
This prayer consists of allusions to 
texts from the Chinese classics, which 
indeed have some meaning to a stud- 
ent of Chinese literature, but none to 
a stranger. The prayers carved on 
the two beautiful stone tablets are 
somewhat shorter, but are written in 
the same style. These kiosks were 
built in 1774 by Yen-ju-sze (^^iH)- 
By this act the ambitious man strove 
to make the emperor alter his mind 
and take him again into favour. But 
all was in vain. 

If we mount up higher we come 
at last to the actual grave of Yen-fu- 
tse, which is surrounded by an ugly 
stone wall. The entrance forms a 
beautiful stone archway in the com- 
mon style that is seen everywhere. It 
was erected by the imperial Viceroy 
Yo-erh-tai (i^flflfl), a Manchu in Nan- 
king, in the reign of Yungcheng, in 
honour of the worthy Yen-fu-tse. This 
archway bears the laudatory inscription: 
"To the great teacher of the southern 
provinces." 

The three enhances of this archway 
are usually locked. Within there is 
nothing to see but an ordinary Chi- 
nese grave-mound. As decoration for 
this grave-mound they have put up 
gates on the right and left, as the cus- 
tom is at the graves of great China- 
men. Behind the grave is a circular 
wall in which an inscription to the 
honour of Yen-fu-tse is carved. A 
few trees are also to be found near 
the grave, but these do not add much 
to the adornment. 

The grave, as it now is, was re- 
stored in 1870 by the Viceroy Tseng- 
kuo-fai, (© g9 W)y *" Nanking, for the 
family Yen was at that time so much 
impoverished that no one could 
expect them to renovate the famous 
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grave. So the government took an 
interest in this old monument, since 
this grave is the resting-place of a 
holy pupil of Confucius, the great 
and peerless one, the high and holy 
teacher of the Chinese nation. 

In the eighteenth century, at the 
time of the highest prosperity of the 
Yen family, in the reign of the 
Emperor Kienlung, Yen-fu-tse*s grave 
was far more beautiful than it is now. 
Yen-ju-sze, who did so much to 
honour his ancestor, beautifed this 
grave, and turned it into a much 
frequented recreation park. For not 
only was the tomb itself, but the 
whole neighbourhood beautified to the 
utmost, and was well cared for. On 
the far-stretching grounds around 
stood fine old trees which afforded 
visitors a pleasant resting-place, and 
from whence they enjoyed the finest 
view of the town and fertile plains, 
and of various lakes. In clear wea- 



ther the distant mountains of Suchou 
(fl ^ can even be seen. 

Yen-sen built a sort of villa there 
in order to make it easier for the 
members of the Yen family to visit 
the grave of their ancestor, and also 
as a pleasure house; this stands at 
the foot of the mountain in the midst 
of fine trees. Numerous kinds of 
flowers too were cultivated there. In 
short, Yen-fu-tse's grave was a pleasure 
spot for the Yen family, and for the 
distinguished people of Changchou 
city. Now only cowherds and goat- 
herds are ususlly seen, who in spite 
of the prohibition, take their animals 
to pasture there. If a high official 
comes to visit in the neighbourhood 
of Changchou, he must not omit to 
sacrifice to the holy Yen-fu-tse. Then 
people think again of the old splend- 
our of the Yen family and their noted 
ancestor, who had the happiness to 
be a pupil of the holy Confucius. 



Tn Praise of a Cady. 

There by his side in chariot rideth she. 
As lovely flower of the hibiscus tree. 
So fair her face; and when about they wheel, 
Her girdle gems of A3?/z themselves reveal. 
For beauty all the House of Keang have fame; 
Its eldest daughter — she beseems her name. 

There on the path, close by him, walketh she, 
Bright as the blossom of hibiscus tree, 
And fair her face; and when around they flit, 
Her girdle gems a tinkling sound emit. 
Among the Keang she has distinguished place. 
For virtuous fame renowned, and peerless grace. 

—The Shi-king. 
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Bridge in Construction. 



UU Seoul Tu$an Railway. 



By H. B. HULBERT. 



^T was at the beginning of 1905 
that the Seoul Fusan Railway 
was opened for general traffic, 
and we lost no time in running 
down to Fusan and examining 
this route. It seems too good to be true 
that never again shall we have to feel 
our way around that southwestern 
point through the fog, or drop anchor 
for a day at a time among those dreary 
islands. A few hours dash across the 
Straits of Korea is all .the sea-travel 
now necessary between Seoul and Tok- 
yo, and it is more than likely that 
within a few years the Straits of Do- 



ver Will be all the water to be cross- 
ed in going to London. 

At first the Seoul Fusan trains 
started from Yong-tong-po, where a 
wait of an hour was necessary, but 
before long this was changed and now 
the train starts from Seoul. Branching 
off from the Chemulpo line at Yong- 
tong-po it turns to the southward and 
sweeps around the base of Kwanaksan, 
giving some magnificent views of 
that grand cluster of rocky peaks. 
Suwun, with its thickly wooded 
mountain, is reached in about an 
hour from Yong-tong-po. Here the 
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road skirts an extensive irrigation re- 
servoir on one side and a fine stone 
quarry on the other. Throughout 
this whole section, at least for a dis- 
tance of fifty miles from Seoul, the 
country is finely wooded, extensive 
forests being continually in sight 
After that the country becomes less 
heavily wooded until in the vicinity 
of Kongju only an ocasional clump 
of trees is seen. In the town of 
Chuneui two tunnels are passed, each 
of them being approximately one 



the ash. Here again there is a strik- 
ing difference between the Japanese 
and Russian work for the latter road 
has, for thousands of miles, ties that 
are simply round sticks of eight inches 
diameter split in two, the rails resting 
on the rounded side, A very few 
weeks suffice to sink the rails deeply 
into the soft wood. 

The trains on the Seoul Fusan 
road are not as yet finally arranged, 
and there is no express service. A 
third-class car and a second-class 




Lake and Quarry. 



hundred yards long. Nothing too 
good can be said of the workman- 
ship on this road; the roadbed is 
excellent and for a considerable part 
of the way is ballasted with stone. 
The rails are very heavy, contrasting 
in this respect very favorably with 
those of the Siberian Railway, whose 
rails, in 1903 at least, were hardly 
heavier than those of the electric 
tramway in Seoul. The ties of the 
Japanese road are very heavy and 
made of a wood much resembling 



car were attached to a freight train, 
and at each station there was more 
or less shifting of cars and conse- 
quent delays. And yet in spite of 
this the average time between Seoul 
and Fusan was twenty mil s an^hour, 
which exceeds the time of the ex- 
press on the Siberian line. Over 
parts of the Korean line we made a 
speed of thirty-five miles an hour. 
This is quite unheard of on any por- 
tion of the Siberian line. It was not 
until we boarded the train from 
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Moscow to Warsaw that we equalled 
that pace. If a mixed train can 
make this over the Seoul Fusan road 
an express can easily do forty if not 
forty-five miles. The important point 
is that the road bed is so solid and 
the masonry work so unexceptionable 
that the possible speed will depend 
entirely upon the engines and weight 
of train. It was the bad condition 
of the roadbed that retarded speed in 
Siberia. 



This will all disappear as soon as 
the tunnel is completed. Steep as it 
is this pass does not have to be sur- 
mounted by a switchback or any 
other such mechanical trick, but we 
had to have an engine at each end 
of the train. Through this rough 
region the masonry work is exceed- 
ingly fine and money must have been 
poured out like water. The road 
passes through the hills at a high 
elevation and the valleys deep be- 




Tunnel in Construction. 



This road passes Kongju at a dis- 
tance of some twenty miles, and then 
branches away to the east to climb 
the two ranges of mountains that lie 
between the valleys of the Keum and 
Naktong Rivers. The work of moun- 
ting the first great pass is an arduous 
one, for the tunnel at this point is 
not completed and the road literally 
climbs the hill. The grade at one 
point is the steepest we have ever 
seen except on a. funicular railway. 



neath, with their clustering villages 
and checker-board rice fields pass be- 
fore the eye like moving pictures. 

Passing down the eastern side of 
this range we cross a tributary of the 
Keum River on a temporary bridge. 
The approach to this bridge down 
the side of the mountain is one of 
the most beautiful on the whole road. 
Late in the afternoon the second 
range is passed. Here also we find 
an unfinished tunnel, apparently one 
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of the most considerable on the line, i side requires a single switch-back in 
Comparatively little of it is done as ' order to come down to the level of 




Provisional Bridge Across the River Keum. 



yet for at the western end the hill i the valley. It is dark by the time 
had not been entered more than I we cross the broad Naktung and eight 




Unfinished Tunnel, the Second Mountain. 



thirty or forty feet. The road passes i o'clock sees us draw up at the sta- 
over the summit and on the eastern I tion of Taiku. The train stops here 
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and the traveller must seek lodgment 
in the town until seven o'clock the 
next morning. There are many Ja- 
panese hostelries and one need not 
be uncomfortable. One should not 
fail to stop over a day at this town 
and visit certain places of great in- 
terest in its vicinity. Some of them 
are relics of the ancient Silla dynasty 
which fell almost exactly one thou- 
sand years ago. There is a curious 
underground vault whose use no one 
at the present time can guess. It is 



fail to visit the remains of the strong- 
hold of the old time Su family, a 
sort of feudal fortress some twenty 
acres in extent. 

Taiku is the center of much mis- 
sionary work both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant. The R. C cathedral 
is the most conspicuous building in 
or near the town and under the ear- 
nest and devoted efforts of Father 
Robert a large work is being done. 
The Presbyterian Mission has a 
flourishing station here with half a 




On the River Makong. 



made of massive stone arches and 
the whole is covered with a mound 
of earth, on top of which grows an 
oak tree two feet in diameter. One 
should see the curious graves called 
KoryuQhang which are remains of the 
last dynasty and from which large 
quantities of curious pottery and 
other utensils are taken. None of 
these graves are without this pottery. 
These sepulchers are so old that 
hardly a vestige of the skeleton of 
the dead is found. One should not 



dozen missionaries and their families. 
They do a large work in the town 
itself but they go far and wide through- 
out the province and have out-stations 
and churches and groups of adherents 
in scores of country villages. In the 
prosecution of their duties these mis- 
sionaries run up against all sorts of 
adventures. In the Autumn the peo- 
ple in the mountain villages frequent- 
ly beg them to lead in a pig hunt, 
for the wild pigs come done and de- 
vastate the rice fields and every field 
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has to be watched continually until 
the crop is in. 

We left Taiku for Fusan at four 
in the afternoon and an hour later 
we were climbing the ascent to the 
mouth of the great tunnel. This is 
the most arduous feat the engineers 
had to perform. The tunnel is up- 
wards of 4,000 feet long. The ap- 
proach from neither end is partcular- 
ly picturesque but it is a good 
illustration of the determination which 
has marked the progress of Japanese 
enterprise in Korea. Darkness came 
on soon after and in the moonlight 
we slipped down the long reaches 
of the Naktong River until at eight 
we caught sight of the sparking 
lights on the shipping in Fusan har- 
bor and drew up at the terminal sta- 
tion which stands half way between 
old Fusan, at the head of the bay, 
aud Fusan proper at the foot. Two 
years have worked wonders in this 
port. The Reclamation Company has 
literally pulled the hills down into 
the water. And to-day we have a 
broad bund stretching down the shore 
of the bay for a mile or more. In 
places the sea wall is built up from 
a point thirty-five feet below the sur- 
face of the water. The new Com- 
mercial Museum is one of the finest 
foreign buildings in Korea and the 
new three-story Japanese hotels, built 
most substantially of brick and, at 
least on the exterior, in foreign style, 
attest the restless energy and enter- 
prise of the Japanese. Koreans swarm 
in every direction. Hundreds of 
them have been and are employed 
on constructive works and inquiries 
all along the line, from all sorts of 
people, elicited the same statement, 
namely, that the road is a great in- 
stitution that will do incalculable 
good. Of course there are those 
who grumble at it. For instance an 
enormous freight traffic was formerly 
carried on by flat-boat on the Nak- 
tong River. These boats were tow- 



ed by men and it took a month to 
reach Taiku. The railroad has practi- 
cally killed this traffic and a large 
number of people have had to find 
employment elsewhere, but to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of peo- 
ple in the interior the cheapening of 
transit rates and the avoidance of 
the likin dues on this river have 
proved an unmixed blessing. The 
impetus given to trade of all kinds 
is rapidly giving occupation to all 
the people displaced and to hundreds 
besides. There are many complaints 
of injustice and oppression on the 
part of the Japanese and it is plain 
that the Japanese Government has not 
yet gotten into running order the ne- 
cessary legal machinery for guarantee- 
ing ordinary justice to the Korean 
populace. It is abundantly evident 
that Prof. Asakawa's words are emin- 
ently true, namely, "No greater bur- 
den and no more delicate work for 
a nation can be imagined than that 
of regenerating another whose nobil- 
ity has grown powerful under cor- 
ruption and whose lower classes do 
not desire a higher existence. On 
the other hand the inertia and resis- 
tance of Korea would be tremendous 
in which her *full confidence' would 
give place to hatred and rancor. The 
proverbial machinations of the penin- 
sular politician would be set in mo- 
tion in all their speed and confusion. 
It would not be surprising if, under 
the circumstances, even a military 
control of Korea for a temporary and 
mild nature should become necessary 
in order to cure her malady and set 
her house in order. On the other 
hand when the necessary reform 
should be so deep and wide as is 
required in the present instance the 
temptation of the reformer would be 
great and the suspicion of the re- 
formed even greater, where political 
reformatory measures border upon the 
economic. Here and everywhere 
Japan would save herself from the 
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gravest errors, in spite of her 
best intentions in the large issue, 
only by the severest self -control 
and consummate tact. Great is the 
penalty of Japan that arises from 
her peculiar position. She has never 
encountered in her long history a 
greater trial of her moral force as a 



nation than in the new situation 
opened by the protocol. As to the 
world at large, it will look forward 
to an intensely interesting experiment 
in human history.*' We wish Prof. 
Asakawa might visit Korea and 
examine the actual conditions that 
prevail. 
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An Island in the Inland Sea. 



H Journey tTbrougl) tbe Cand of tbe Rising $un. 



By F. BOEHM. 

(Concluded.) 




E allowed ourselves 
two days in Obama, 
during which we 
engaged a guide, and 
what we could dis- 
pense with amongst 
our extensive luggage we sent in 
advance to Shimonoseki. Then we 
bade farewell to quiet, friendly 
Obama, and set out to march to 
Shimabara one beautiful morning. 
On the way we learnt that we would 
again reach the sea at a little village 
several miles before Shimabara, and 
could go on board the steamer that 
would take us across the bay of 
that name. About mid-day we ar- 
rived . at the little hamlet, and were 



invited by the steamer's agent to 
await the time of departure in his 
house. Several soft flat cushions 
of matting were laid down for us. 
"Dozo o kake nasai!*' ("Let your 
honours deign to be pleased to seat 
yourselves! '*) The never-failing bronze 
or porcelain burner filled with glow- 
ing charcoal stood before us ready 
to kindle our cigarettes or pipes, and 
near it was a dish of tea for each. 
This was everywhere the custom in 
Japan: one is first offered the char- 
coal burner and then tea. Women 
as well as men smoke tiny pipes that 
hold just as much tobacco as one can 
take between thumb and forefinger; 
this is sufficient for a single whiff, 
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and then the pipe must be emptied 
and filled again for every fresh whiff. 
From provisions we had brought 
with us we made a frugal tiffin, 
which was enriched with fruit and 
ices and tea by our host. 

About three o'clock the steamer 
was expected, and about this time we 
took leave of our friendly host 
with a bow and a handshake 
" Sayonaro ' ' (" Got^dh v d * ') 
The tide was just turn 
ing as we wx-ui 
down the level beacli, 
stretching far out, 
covered with shells, 
to the boat that 
was to take us 
to the steamer's 
side. This, how- 
ever, had not 
arrived, so we 
had time to 
watch the tide 
creeping slow- 
ly up the 
beach, and how 
with each fresh 
wave the water 
would riin for- 
ward a few 
metres, then re- 
cede half the dis- 
tance, then again 
would press for- 
ward a few metres, 
again fall back, and 
so on until at last the 
wide shore was wholly 
under water, and our boat, 
which before had lain high 
^nd dry, was rocking on the 
waves. 

At last in the far distance a black 
streak of smoke could be seen, the 
trim little steamer arrived, and after 
some twenty minutes of delay, clatter- 
ed down its anchor about a hundred 
metres off us into the sea-bed. We 
were quickly on board, and a few 
minutes later we steamed northwards 
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along the coast, running past a new 
hamlet or little town every half 
hour, where passengers would arrive 
on board or depart As Europeans, 
we had the privilege of sitting by 
the captain on the bridge. 

The latter, a broad-shouldered Ja- 
panese with open friendly features, a 
high free forehead and expressive 
brown eyes, sat, clad in 
brig^ht kimono, his 
legs drawn up, on a 
high chair in front 
of the wheelhouse, 
and gave the man 
at the wheel his 
commands in Eng- 
lish. Between in- 
tervals, he con- 
versed with us 
in Japanese 
about the re- 
venue of the 
line, about his 
travels and 
about the She- 
ranui, the pecu- 
liar phenome- 
non which can 
be seen ever^' 
year in the bay 
of Shimabara to- 
wards the end 
of the 7th and 
12th months. He 
/ ik^cribed the Shi- 
ran ui as a fiery ball 
/hicli rises about mid- 
it out of the sea to 
ight of 60 feet and 
then settles down on the 
water, separating into thou- 
sands of smaller fireballs 
until dawn of day, when it dis- 
appears underneath. He also related 
to us the persecution of the Chris- 
tians in the 17th century and bade 
us notice the high cliffs near Shima- 
bara, from the top of which the 
Christians, men, women and children, 
were thrown into the sea by the 
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soldiers of the Shogun. The conversa- 
tion was rather lengthy, for though 
the captain gave his commands in 
English, he understood only a very 
little English, and our guide had to 
translate every thought expressed bet- 
ween us. 

Before we reached Shimabara, a 
rare view presented itself to us; in 
front lay the steep precipitous cliffs 
of a mountain which had been rent 
asunder by an earthquake, and whose 



ther we were going. A glance at my 
passport quickly dispelled his doubts 
and scruples; with a charming bow 
he begged to be excused that his 
duty had made him troublesome. 

Towards evening we left the coai,t 
and steered right across the bay of 
Shimabara to Misumi. A pleasant 
coolness followed the heat of the 
day. High above us arched the deep 
dark blue vault of night, studded with 
millions of stars, whose unveiled 
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other half was hurled far out into 
the sea, where it now forms the 
numerous little islands covered with 
luxuriant greenery, which lend the har- 
bour of Shimabara such a pictures- 
que appearance. We had half an 
hour's delay here, and it was not 
long before once again a white-clad 
guardian of the law waited on us to 
enquire whence we came and whi- 



glances were reflected back in the water 
surrounding us. The captain had at 
last tired of speaking so much and 
was silent; the few native passengers 
lay for the most part on their mats 
on deck and slept. Everything was 
quiet on board; only the monotonous 
sound of the engines and the gur- 
gling and swishing of the water 
churned up by the screw disturbed 
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the perfect tranquillity. Suddenly to 
us above on the bridge there was 
wafted a song of peculiar arresting 
melody. "Jumeno, yonarebo odoro- 
kite, odorokite, suzuria ara waru 
narurang''. . . . "What I heard and 
saw in a dream, that wonderful word, 
soon may I hear it from afar, soon 
may I hear it near." We looked 
with astonishment at the captain, who 
laughed and explained that the singer 
was one of his crew, who to-day 
was making his last trip across the 



The Japanese hotel in which we 
passed the night lies immediately on 
the shore. The scrupulous cleanliness 
that reigned everywhere, the pleasant 
room with the clean lemon-yellow 
tatamis, the handsome kakemonos and 
the floral decorations in the niches, 
and last but not least, the beautiful 
view of the harbour and the sea be- 
yond, invited us to linger. Soon 
there stood, on the tiny little lacquer 
tables in front if us, prepared by the 
hands of a charming little daughter 




Public Garden in Kumantoto. 



bay of Shimabara, as directly the 
sliip returned to Moji, he had 
to go to Nagasaki to put on the Em- 
peror's uniform. "And then he will 
go to Manchuria,'' he said, and added 
lower, "whence he may never return." 
"What a pity! he sings so beautiful- 
ly! " I said regretfully. " Shikata ga nai, " 
was the answer ("It cannot be altered"). 
In Misumi the steamer remained 
over night, in order to begin the re- 
turn journey the next morning. 



of the country, a rich evening repast. 
The little Hebe, according to Ja- 
panese custom, knelt at one side, 
alternately gracefully bending and en- 
gagingly smiling as she received a 
compliment on the excellent fish, the 
finely cooled beer and other dainties. 
After the meal, beds were soon 
brought. By the look of them we 
promised ourselves that we would 
enjoy a sound sleep on the soft mat- 
tresses spread over with snow-white 
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sheets. The girls wished to hang 
up round the beds the Usual green 
gigantic mosquito nets, ^ but we 
thought we should not have' enough 
fresh air underneath them, so refused 
the offer. Hardly, however, had we 
Iain down for a few minutes, before 
we were convinced that even in the 
cleanest Japanese 
house we could 
not sleep without 
insect powder. The 
hitherto unused 
destructive agent 
was fetched, the 
beds duly covered 
with powder, and 
then a fresh en- 
deavour was made 
to gain sleep. But 
in vain. "Perhaps 
we have not put 
enough powder 
on," suggested my 
companion in tra- 
vel and distress. 
So more powder 
was voted for. The 
sheets, at first so 
dazzlingly white, 
were now yellow, 
but we could not 
remain underneath 
or rather between 
the sheets for more 
than half-an-hour, 
so finally gave up 
all thoughts of 
sleep, and also all 
thoughts of travel- 
ling through Kiu- 
shu on foot. With 
the exception of two places, we 
could nowhere hope to come across 
a hotel in which European beds 
would have been ready for us. We 
departed the next morning by railway 
for Kumamoto, leaving our hosts to 
their astonishment at the sensitiveness 
of a European skin towards a few 
harmless nomi (fleas). 




An old (?) Kakemono. 



Humamoto, the former abode of 
the Daimyos of Higo, lies on the 
river Shirakawa, about four miles 
from its mouth. It has a magnificent 
park, with fishponds filled with carp, 
gigantic goldfish, and the like. In 
the park there is an artistic imitation 
of Fujiyama, bridges, and tea-houses, 
and a roofed-over 
stage, on which at 
the time of the cher- 
ry-blossoms the cus- 
tomary dances are 
performed by the 
young girls of the 
neighbourhood. Ku- 
mamoto is a large 
town with a strong 
garrison. It has se- 
veral beautiful wide 
streets which are 
bordered with trees, 
and nearly every 
house possesses a 
small flower gar- 
den planted with 
trees. Formerly there 
stood here a castle 
built by Kato Kio- 
masa, of which 
there now remain 
only two mighty 
watch towersr 
which, with thei , 
strong masonry and 
little turrets and 
gables projecting 
from their chief 
roofs, themselves re- 
semble little towns, 
and are now con- 
verted into bar- 
racks. Kato Kiomasa was a pro- 
minent general of Hideyoshi, who, 
himself a soldier favoured by 
fortune, was to wrest the power 
into his own hands during a period 
in the 16th century. Kato, a 
beloved Japanese here, was noted 
for his fanatical hatred of the Chris- 
tians, whom he bitterly persecuted, 
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while at the same time he supported 
the Buddhist sect of the Nitshiren, 
also the sworn enemies of Christianity. 
He possesses in Kumamoto a temple 
erected especially to his hononr by 
this sect This stands on a height, 
and is led up to by a long flight of 
steps which are bordered right and 
left with cherry trees and stone 
candelabra. His shrine is costly and 
endowed with gold, silk, fine em- 
broideries and paintings, and evety- 
where, on the banners, lanterns and 



"O Scripture of the lohjs-flower of 
wondrous precepts. ' ' There the words 
were used in invocation of Kato as 
well as of Nitshiren. On special feast- 
days, when the great pilgrim proces- 
sions ascend to the temple, this cry, 
"Namu myo ho renge keio," from 
thousands of lips, resounds from far 
round the temple like the roaring of 
breakers. 

In memory of those fallen in the 
Chinese-Japanese war, there stands, on 
a beautiful open square in the neigh- 




Castle in Kumamoto. 



all parts of the temple buildings, 
is his coat-of-arms— a strong ring and 
near it a five-petalled cherry-blossom. 
At the time when I visited the temple, 
many people were there, all reciting 
aloud the one prayer: "Namu 
myo ho 'renge keio," hundreds of 
times in rapid succession. This was 
the motto of the founder of the 
Nitshiren sect, and also the battle- 
cry of Kato Kiomasa. Literally trans- 
lated, the formula is as follows: 



bourhood of a barrack, and surrounded 
by Granaten about 60 centimetres 
high, which are linked together by 
chains, a handsome monument built 
after European fashion. On a round 
platform of white sandstone about 
half a metre high, up to which five 
steps lead, there rises a pedestal of 
the same material about two-thirds of 
a metre high, which is adorned with 
four bronze relief-pictures depicting 
scenes of the war, the whole 
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crowned with an exquisitely executed 
bronze group. It represents a cannon 
and a broken wheel over against 
which are three life-size soldiers, one 
kneeling to the right, and one to the 
left Between them, on the top of 
the cannon, is the third, apparently 
an officer, holding aloft in his right 
hand a banner, the cloth draped around 
the staff. I could not learn, unfor- 
tunately, whether this fine monument 
had been cast in Europe or Japan ; 



but unfortunately we had not suffi- 
cient time to climb the active volcano 
Asosan or the highest mountain of 
Kiushu, the Sobosan, which rises to 
a height of six thousand six hundred 
feet. Both mountains are near Ku- 
mamoto. We were obliged to leave 
on the fourth day. 

The railway in Japan appears to 
be very well managed; it also pays 
very well. The collective trains we 
saw on the Tatsushiro-Kumamoto, 




kelics in the Katp Kiomasa Yempie, Kamamoio. 



it is true our guide asserted it was 
native work. 

We had planned to make a stay 
in Kumamoto, although in the hotel 
there was only one European bed, 
which Fate awarded me on paying for 
the favour. My companion slept on a 
wicker sofa upholstered with mattres- 
ses and coverlets, as comfortable and 
as undisturbed by fleas as I was in 
bed. We remained three days there, 
in order to see as much as possible; 



Tosa-Moji, as well as on the Sanzo- 
line, were packed full with passengers 
in the 2nd and 3rd classes. On 
both lines, sleeping and dining-cars 
are attached at the rear. The cars 
are airy, roomy, and not separated 
into single compartments, but are ar- 
ranged on the corridor plan. 
Seats, upholstered with velvet and 
leather in the 1st and 2nd classes 
respectively, are placed the whole way 
down the sides, thus leaving in 
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the centre of the car a wide passage. 
At the larger railway stations one can 
procure refreshment of all kinds: 
milk, fruit, the finest peaches I ever 
tasted, beer, and even hot tea in a 
small earthen pot I noticed frequent- 
ly th^t the Japanese travellers pur- 
chased themselves a neat little wooden 
box for- a few sen from the vendors, 
which contained cooked rice, some 
fish and vegetables, all of which 
seemed extremely tasty. 



of servants who wear the Railway 
Company's uniform. 

Shimonoseki and Moji are on the 
same harbour; each town, however, 
has its own Customs house, for they 
belong to the administrative depart- 
ments of two different provinces. 
Moji is celebrated for its export of sea 
coal. I casually counted on the se- 
cond day of our visit, alongside of a 
steamer, no less than fifteen large 
cargo-vessels that lay ready for de- 




War Monument, kumamoto. 



We reached Moji in the afternoon, 
and the ferry boat of the Sanyo rail- 
way line brought us immediately over 
the Strait (about one mile wide at this 
place) across to Shimonoseki, where 
we alighted at the Railway Company's 
hotel. This is a quite new and 
scrupulously clean European hotel, 
with an excellent cuisine, good drinks, 
with simply yet elegantly arranged 
rooms, and a wonderfully attentive set 



parture. In crossing over the Strait 
to Shimonoseki, a Japanese stea- 
mer sunk almost straight in the 
vessel's course, arrested the atten- 
tion of all passengers. Its funnel and 
masts projected out of the water, its 
flag still waving gaily in the breeze. 
The Strait, which forms the western 
entrance to the Inland Sea, is strongly 
fortified on both sides, and its forts 
remind one vividly of the bombard- 
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ment of Shimonoseki by American, 
English and French ships in Septem- 
ber 1863. Of course the fortifications 
then were not what they are now, 
else the result of the bombardment 
might well have been otherwise. 
Shimonoseki has a few temples worth 
seeing and a very fine commodious 
hospital. We also visited the street 
where an attempt was made to 
assassinate Li Hung-chang, who came 
in 1895 as Plenipotentiary of the 



an hour to wait until the steamboat 
left for the Sacred Island. In the 
meantime, another train arrived from 
the opposite direction, which brought 
a few hundred soldiers from Hiro- 
shima en route to a transport des- 
tined for Manchuria, who, before 
they set out for the war, wished to 
visit the Sacred Island. Most of them 
were young fellows, all cheerful and 
happy, but they seemed too numerous 
for the little steam-launch. At last 




Part of a Garden in Kumamoto with an Imitation Fujiyama. 



Chinese Government in order to 
negociate terms of peace with Japan. 
The Chinese statesman, as is known, 
was wounded in the attempt, but 
escaped with his life. 

After a stay of two days in Shi- 
monoseki, we travelled on by the 
night-train to the station of Miyo- 
shima. We reached it after a five 
hours' journey at about five o'clock 
in the morning. It was raining, and 
we still had about three-quarters of 



we all found room on board, close- 
ly packed together, amidst the jests 
and jokes of the lively warriors who 
were answered with loud laughter 
from the women and children 
also travelling. The launch set forth 
towards the Sacred Island, where 
we arrived about half-past seven. 
For the insufficient night's rest in the 
sleeping car, for the unwelcome rain 
in the early morning, and the uncom- 
fortable journey in the launch, we 
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were richly rewarded by the en- 
chantingly lovely view of Miyashima, 
which the Japanese, not without 
justice, call one of their San Kai 
(their three chief wonders worth 
seeing). The island rises to a height 
of about 1,600 metres, and is 
thickly covered up to its very summit 
with pines, firs, camphor-trees, camelias, 
okras, oaks and other leafy trees; I 



ings which are illuminated by hundreds 
of stone lanterns, over a metre high, 
placed all along the shore on festive 
occasions and by the enormous torii 
built far out in the sea. The temple 
proper is all built of wood and 
erected on piles. At high tide the 
whole foundations stand under water; 
the temple then appears to be floating. 
But high tide hinders visitors as little 




bridfireon the "Holy Island.** 



also saw cherry-trees and peach-trees 
in great abundance. With the many 
small bays and inlets, the projecting 
cliffs and rocky boulders scattered 
around like tiny little islets rising out 
of the water, in the clefts and 
crevices in which here and there a 
single fir-tree had sunk its roots, the 
sight of Miyashima contains a peculiar 
charm which is further enhanced by 
the shinmg, red painted, temple build- 



as low tide, for the collective build- 
ings are all connected by roofed- 
over galleries which together form 
a length of nearly two hundred metres. 
As in other important Shinto temples, 
I saw the galleries here hung with 
wood-carvings, oil paintings, and water- 
colours of old Japanese artists, to- 
gether with modern paintings with 
scenes out of the Chinese-Japanese 
War. These last are, according to my 
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judgment, no specially valuable pro- 
ductions. Reproductions of them are 
frequently seen on picture post-cards. 
Besides these, there were valuable old 
weapons, armour and the like, 
preserved from different heroes and 
exhibited if one wishes to see them. 

In company with some officers, we 
examined the pictures and antiquities, 
and thus passed through all the 
galleries, all the halls and outbuild- 
ings, till we finally reached the prin- 
cipal hall. The doors were open 



After a contribution of a few copper 
or silver coins which were thrown 
into a huge offering box, about two 
metres long and half r a metre broad, 
the people withdrew into the gal- 
leries, very wide at this place, and 
waited till a dance had 'been per- 
formed by two young girls, apparent- 
ly priestesses, inside the sanctuary. 
The girls were clad in fantastic white 
garments richly adorned with gold 
and embroideries, the legs covered in 
a kind of white stocking, which, clos- 




Part ot ttie Monastery on the Holy Island, Miyashima. 



wide and the interior of the sanctuary 
containing the altar or shrine, was 
richly decked. The soldiers here took 
their caps off, recited a short prayer 
and inserted their names with brush 
and Indian ink in a book lying 
already prepared, after which they 
received from one of the priests a 
few printed paper scripts filled with 
writing, probably charms against 
Russian bullets and bayonets, which 
they carefully put away in their caps 
or in the breasts of their uniforms. 



ed at the foot, goes out wide over 
the feet and at each step is trailed 
along like a train, and so almost 
causes the appearance that the girls 
were going on their knees. The 
dancers, who had been kneeling at 
the side, now approached the shrine 
with measured steps, knelt down in 
front of it, turned themselves round 
and close to each other, went a few 
steps towards the spectators, bent 
downwards right and left, turned 
round and bowed to each other, after 
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which they knelt down at a little 
table whence they took with graceful 
waves of the hand something which 
seemed to me to be a fan-shaped 
folded piece of silk material. With 
that, certain lines and circles 
were described in the air, al- 
ways with uniform measured move- 
ments, after which the cloth was put 
back in its place. The dancers then 
stood up, passed over each to the 
place before occupied by the other, 



tuary carpeted with mats, and after 
the dance we were invited to insert 
our names in a visitor's book be- 
longing to the temple, and to make 
a gift of money towards the temple, 
in return for which we received a 
little box made of camphor-wood 
containing a small wood-cut re- 
presenting two Shinto deities. 

On an elevation right of the temple 
buildings, but separated from them 
by fine old trees, stands a five-storied 




The Oreat Torii on Miyashima. 



bowed to each other, and knelt down 
to repeat the play with the cloth. 
Later they did the same performance 
with flowers. After many times 
getting up, crossing over each other 
and bowing, they went together up 
to the shrine, bowed low and then 
passed into an adjoining room. The 
graceful motions of the two were 
accompanied by a flute, a drum and 
a gong. We Europeans had been 
offered chairs in front of the Sanc- 



pagoda built of wood, making one 
infer that formerly a Buddhist temple 
existed here, perhaps on the very 
site of the present Shinto temple. 
Close to it is the Hall of the 
Thousand Mats. According to a 
proverb, it was built by Hideyoshi 
out of the wood of a single cam- 
phor-tree; which, if one considers 
the size of the spacious hall, must 
have been of such gigantic dimen- 
sions that the mammoth trees of 
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the Sierra Nevada, compared with it, 
would be mere dwarfs. We were 
surprised on entering the building, 
resting on piles, by what we first 
thought was the singular ornamen- 
tation of its pillars. These were 
hung from floor to ceiling with 
hundreds of large and small wooden 
spoons, such as are used to ladle 
out boiled rice, and whole stacks of 
them in all sizes and all covered 
with Japanese inscriptions lay about 
the floor as if for sale. Our guide 
called these lucky spoons, and told 
us how the Japanese soldiers, when 



children. An old law here forbids 
the entering into and departure from 
life. Each woman, when her confine- 
ment approaches, must forthwith leave 
the island for a certain length of 
time. Deaths, however, one cannot 
so easily fore-tell; the people there- 
fore are not so punctilious on that 
point, but content themselves with send- 
ing corpses away immediately out of 
the Sacred Island. Mourners also are 
banished during a certain time of 
ceremonious purification. Dogs are 
not allowed; but the deer tended by 
the inhabitants ramble everywhere, in 




Motiiidteries on Miyashima. 



quartered in this hall before going to 
the war against China in 1894, 
had hung up the first of these lucky 
ladles here. - Since then the custom 
had spread among the people as 
bringing good fortune, and to such 
an extent that already neariy a hun- 
dred thousand of these spoons have 
been accumulated, resulting in their 
manufacture on the island. 

Births and deaths must not occur 
on the island, in spite of the fact 
that there is a population of several 
thousand souls — priests, woodcarvers 
and fishermen with their wives and 



the woods, in the streets, and even 
in the temple, and come gaily bound- 
ing up to one in confidence at a call, 
"Go, go, go,'' in order to take a 
piece of sweet potato, bread, or any 
other offering out of one's hand. In 
an enclosed court adjoining the tem- 
ple and seemingly pertaining to the 
temple, many doves are kept, which 
likewise allow themselves to be fed 
by strangers. They come if one only 
takes in the hand one of the wooden 
dishes, offered for sale filled with 
barley or rice, fifteen or twenty of 
them settling on one's head and 
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shoulders, arms and hands, to peck 
at the grain. 

Lovely little narrow valleys stretch 
from the heights far into the sea, af- 
fording so many beautiful walks that 
we unfortunately could not visit all 
in the few hours that remained to us 
in Miyashima. We bought a few 
little keepsakes carved out of wood 
and prettily executed, thousands of 
which were on sale, and in the after- 
noon we bade farewell to that mar- 
vellous spot of earth which I would 
call the Fairy Island. 



mains of an old Daimyo castle, be- 
sides which the townsfolk of Hiros- 
hima pride themselves on a beautiful 
public park affording them refresh- 
ment and recreation. 

We journeyed after only a short 
stay past Mihara, Onomitshi, Fuku- 
yama, Kasaoka, Okayama and Himiji. 
This last place is known for its five- 
storied castle, nominally dating from 
the fourteenth century and crowned 
with fifty turrets, which, after that of 
Baka, is the largest in Japan. We 
also touched Akashi, which lying 
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The ferry-boat brought us again to 
the station, and the train bore us 
quickly to Hiroshima, the provincial 
capital of Aki. 

Hiroshima was swarming with sol- 
diers. In every tea-house and hotel 
the litHe warriors were quartered. But 
even in time of peace, Hiroshima 
seems to be a lively and important 
centre, having its fine bazaars with 
lacquer and bronze ware^ and other 
works of art. There still exist re- 



135 degrees east of Greenwich, serves 
as time meridian for Japan. 

The journey from Hiroshima is 
charming. The railway line runs 
almost immediately along^ the sea- 
shore, curving inland here and there 
for short distances. The eye rests on 
the ever-changing scenery of the many 
large and small islands, on the deep- 
blue sea and the purple of the far- 
distant mountains appearing on the 
horizon, those of the large island of 
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Shikoku which forms the southern 
shore of the Inland Sea, From 
Hiroshima the line first runs along 
the shore, then suddenly through a 
narrow cutting up to a high 
plateau, through several tunnels among 
wooded mountains and then back 
to the coast from Mihara till past 
Oromitshi again along the isle- 
studded shore, but finally hurries 
inland. Near Kasaoka it again ap- 



after this one has, for the rest of the 
journey to Kobe, a magnificent view 
of the Sea. 

When one travels by rail, as we 
did, to Kobe, care must be taken to 
have a ticket to the Sannomiya sta- 
tion and not to Kobe station or 
Hiogo, for these two are some miles 
distant from the old European 
settlement and the landing-place of 
the passenger steamers. The Euro- 




Road on the "Holy Island." 



proaches the sea for a short distance 
and affords the traveller another view 
of the ravishingly lovely panorama 
of land and sea. One previously 
reaches Fukuyama, the castle of 
which can be seen from the train 
as well as the citadels of Okayama 
and Himiji. From Kasaoka the rail- 
way goes through mountainous dis- 
tricts landwards, only twice touching 
the sea-coast until near Akashi. But 



pean hotels are of course situated 
within the former foreign settlement. 
One is excellently put up in the 
Oriental Hotel— Kio Machi, 80— and 
attentively served if one has the luck 
to be able to dispose of a large well- 
filled purse. Rudyard Kipling's song 
of praise on the Oriental Hotel in 
"From Sea to Sea" contains un- 
fortunately no information about the 
price which they charge the un- 
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suspecting foreigner who has an 
agreeable foretaste of the excellent 
beefsteak, potato salad and other 
delights awaiting him in the Oriental. 
Kobe is the most important port 
of exports and imports in Japan. 
Here America and indeed all the 
commercial nations of Europe are 
represented; the German colony 
might stand first. The business 
houses of the foreigner lie near the 
harbour, while their private residen- 



eight hundred steps two huge flag- 
masts were erected over the street 
during our y'sit, the red sun on a 
white ground waving in Ihe wind. 
On seeing many thou^nds of splendid 
things and pretty trinkets for sale in 
the handsome shops, one regrets not 
being a millionaire. 

Here, as well as in Shimonoseki 
and Nagasaki, I saw the brisk express 
messengers whose knowledge of lo- 
cality and readiness to oblige is as in 




Street in Kobe, with a portion of the Harbour. 



ces, fine villas, are for the most part 
built on the mountains rising in the 
rear of the town. The Kobe Club, 
the German Club, a recreation-ground 
for tennis, cricket, and • other games, 
serve for the distraction and 
recreation of the foreigners. Moto 
Machi, the principal street of Kobe, 
with hundreds of shops of curios, 
embroidery, porcelain, lacquer, clois- 
onne and wooden goods, looks un- 
commonly picturesque. Every six or 



the streets of a German town, where, 
however, he is usually an old fellow 
who performs at a leisurely pace the 
task assigned to him, while in Japan 
only alert young fellows belong to 
the company, and if on duty always 
go at a trot. At home one recognis- 
es them by their red or yellow caps 
with the brass badge: in Japan, by a 
small bell, which th,ey wear fastened 
to the belt which holds together their 
short kimono. 
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Of all the sights of Kobe worth 
seeing, which are nearly all specified 
on the business cards or recommend- 
ation cards of the dealers, perhaps the 
Nunobiki waterfall deserves to be 
mentioned in the first place. It is 
properly speaking composed of 
two falls, the lower of which is 
called the female, "Mendaki,'* about 
fourteen me- 
tres high, 
which is ea- 
sily reached 
from the 
town, and 
a second 
fall, rushing 
down from 
the moun- 
tain above, 
which is 
over twenty- 
five metres 
high, and is 
called the 
male or "On 
daki." The 
upper fall, 
after leaving 
the heights 
and wild 
rocks over 
which the 
mass of wa- 
ter rushes 
down sup- 
erbly, forms 
the lower 
fall whose 
water is ga- 
thered into 
a basin and 

conducted to Kobe. Over the over- 
flow of the basin is a covered 
wooden bridge leading to a tea-house 
in which one can frequently watch 
theatricals while taking a glass of 
beer or other refreshment. 

In climbing up Suwayama, a peak 
of the mountain range rising behind 
Kobe, one will enjoy a splendid view 



of the sea-coast and the many houses 
of the two cities, Kobe and Hiogo, 
with their blue roofs here and there 
looking out through green trees. The 
summit of Suwayama, which is adorn- 
ed with a monument, is levelled and 
provided with seats for those walk- 
ing. There is also a hot spring, of 
which, however, nothing is seen, as 

it is built 
over, and 
its water 
is conduct- 
ed away for 
bathing pur- 
poses. 

In a 
small grove 
of camphor- 
trees and 
firs imme- 
diately be- 
hind the for- 
mer Euro- 
pean Settle- 
ment, stands 
an old Shin- 
to temple 
which is de- 
dicated to 
the goddess 
Wakahiru 
Me nomi- 
koto. To her 
are the chil- 
dren of the 
Land of the 
Rising Sun 
indebted for 
looms and 
clothing. 
The two 
towns of Kobe and Hiogo are separated 
I from each other only by the almost dry 
I bed of the river Minatogawa. Every 
I stranger coming to Hiogo is taken to 
see^the Hofukuji Temple, near which 
on a large pedestal of about a man's 
height the great bronze Buddha, 
called Daibutsu, sits in the open air. 
On its hands, lying in its lap, two 




Waterfall at Nunobiki. 
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men can sit comfortably; the thumbs 
are of the thickness of a man's thighs, 
the nose about a metre long, and 
with the exception of the ears, all 
the remaining parts are not ugly, but 
perfectly in proportion to its very 
plump figure. The ears, as in all 
the idols I have seen in Japan, are 
immensely large. The spacious in- 
terior, which one reaches through a 
small tunnel in the pedestal, is lighted 
by a window in the back of the 



first as a newly-born child, and then 
above, arched in a gigantic form, as 
the grown teacher. 

A much smaller but a genuine and 
worthy piece of art, is the Amida 
bronze statue of the lotus-pond in 
another Buddhist temple in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Nanko temple we 
could only see from the outside, for 
it was shut up. We therefore visited 
the aquarium near by, which contains 
some thirty different kinds of fish from 




Decorated Street in Kobe. 



Daibutsu, and contains an altar and 
a number of small pictures of god3 
and animals which in times past must 
have been gilded. Among them I 
saw the figure of a naked child with 
one hand pointing upwards, the other 
pointing downwards. The picture re- 
presented the birth of the "Light of 
Asia,'' the Indian prince Gautama 
Buddha, and is called Tanjo Shako. 
Thus the great founder of the religion 
is twice represented in this place, 



Japanese waters. An alligator, a sea- 
turtle and the skeleton of a huge 
whale, as well as various stuffed qua- 
drupeds, are displayed on view. 
Round the aquarium the yearly fair 
was in full swing. Booths and tents 
were everywhere pitched, among 
which young people amused them- 
selves in lively play. 

On the third day of our stay in 
Kobe the heavens opened their flood- 
gates, and, with the exception of a 
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visif to Moto Machi to do some 
shopping, nothing could be 
done. The next morning, radiant 
with bright sunshine, we went out 
to Wada point, a short neck of land 
jutting out into the sea with tea- 
houses, fish-ponds, etc., from where 
one sees a pa- 
norama of ex- 
quisite beauty. 
In the south- 
west is the 
long - extended 
island of Awaji, 
according to 
the Shinto be- 
lief, paradise, 
or rather the 
birthplace of 
the creative pair 
Izanagi and Iza- 
nami. To the 
east lies Osaka, 
the Japanese 
Manchester,and 
in the south- 
east one sees 
beyond the bay 
of Osaka a 
plateau which 
forms the boun- 
dary of the 
province of 
Izumi. In the 
rear one has 
the sister towns 
of Kobe and 
Hiogo, over- 
topped on 
the right by 
Suwayama and 
Moya San, some eight hun- 
dred metres high, with its temple 
shining in the sunshine, dedicated to 
Moya-Bunin, the mother of Gautama 
Buddha, and further on to the left 
towers the shape of Takatooi-Yama. On 
the return journey we passed a pretty 
park with a lake in which between 
fifty and sixty turtles were kept. The 
remaining sights of Kobe, as well as 



a visit to the industrial city of Osaka 
and the old imperial city and home 
of art, Kyoto, with its temples and 
fine palaces in which mikados of 
long centuries past lived with their 
harems and courts in gilded captivity, 
we had to strike out from our jour- 




staircase to the 



Moya-Bunin Temple, Moya San. 

ney's programme, as the steamer 
which was to take us back to Shanghai 
lay ready in port. We had to pack 
our things and go on board in the 
afternoon. To be sure we had not 
yet to say "Vale'' to sunny Japan, 
for we still had before us the jour- 
ney through the Inland Sea in a fare- 
well frame of mind which even a 
meal on board did not dispel. 
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On the next morning we had al- 
ready sailed far out in the Inland 
Sea, which is about 250 miles in 
length. We passed large and small 
hilly islands, now on the right sail- 
ing close to the coast of the main- 
land, now on the left close to the 
shore of the large island of Shikoko, 
and indeed often so near that one 
could clearly see what was going on 
in the pretty litte villages. The 
scenery was constantly changing, and 



in the opposite direction, and twice 
we met a Japanese military transport 
and an easily recognisable hospital 
ship, with the red cross in the white 
field on the funnel. 

About mid-day, we again came 
close to the shore of Shikoku, after 
passing two high rocky islands with 
steep precipitous sides. Here precau- 
tion in navigation is required, as at 
high tide as well as low, volumes of 
water rush past with great rapidity 




The Oreat '^Daibutsu*' at Kobe. 



often the steamer seemed to be en- 
closed on all sides, as it wound its 
way through the many islands. A 
clear passage is hardly possible in the 
Inland Sea. As a rule during our 
journey the sea was calm without 
any motion of the waves, and hun- 
dreds of small fishing craft with 
lanterns and some with dragon sails 
slipped quietly past us. Back and 
forth another steamer ploughed its 
way through the smooth water 



between the many islands and rocks. 
Our ship here had to work against 
the current flowing eastward, but not 
for very long. We were soon past 
the dangerous place, and after it the 
small islands were fewer, until, when 
one reaches the western part, called 
Suwo Wada, they have almost all 
disappeared. Towards eight o'clock we 
approached the narrowest part and the 
end of the Inland Sea in the Strait 
of Shimonoseki. We sailed through 
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between Shimonoseki and Moji, passed 
the many ships lying at anchor, among 
which was the sunk coaling-vessel 
whose masts and funnel still protruded 
inquisitively out of the water. At 
night we reached Nagasaki, to which 
we paid a visit the next morning. 

According to history, Nagasaki is 
indebted for its name to a prince to 
whom was given in fee a part of 
Kiusht towards the end of the 12th 
century by the then ruler of the 
Land of the Rising Sun. Until the 
persecution of the Christians it was 
without importance, but became then 
known when, in the 16th Century, the 
native Christians immigrated in great 
numbers. From that time on it was the 
chief centre of the Portuguese trade. 
From the cruel expulsion of the Por- 



the symbol of the Christian faith. 
Recent investigations make this event, 
however, very improbable. 

There are in Nagasaki beautiful 
temples, of which the O-Suwa Shinto 
temple, with its beautiful gardens 
high up on a hill, affords a splendid 
view of harbour and town. At the 
foot of the steps leading up to it 
stands a bronze torii, which is said 
to be one of the largest in Japan. 
The torii of Miyashima, however, ap- 
pears to me to be larger. The temple 
interior is decorated with battle 
pictures out of the Chinese-Japanese 
War, to which will probably be added 
in a short time many others out of the 
present sanguinary campaign in Man- 
churia. Besides these are old cannons 
and flags, Chinese trophies of tlit^ war in 




An Island in the Inland Sea. 



tug^ese and Spaniards in 1637, till the 
opening of the country to foreigners 
in 1859 it was only permitted to Chi- 
nese and Dutch to trade with it 

The entrance to Nagasaki, one of 
the most beautiful in the Far East, is 
a narrow passage about 3 miles 
in length with countless little bays 
surounded by wooded heights. Se- 
veral large and small islands lie round 
the entrance. From the steep cliffs of 
one of these small islands, Takaboko 
or Pappenberg, some three hundred 
years ago, thousands of native Chris- 
tians were flung down, because they 
refused to tread under foot the cross, 



18Q5, and in the front court stands a 
highly polished bronze horse of life 
size, the gift of a rich man. 

In the afternoon our steamer con- 
tinued its journey. It was not long 
before there lay behind us the Goto 
Islands, still faintly illuminated by the 
western setting sun, and beyond on 
the eastern horizon the dark mass 
of Kiushu blending gradually with 
the heights of the Goto Islands. This 
was the last we could see of Dai 
Nippon, the Land of the Rising Sun, 
until even this little portion, becom- 
ing smaller and more indistinct, was 
entirely lost in the fast falling night 
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Cbftiese ebildren. 



By J. D. c. 




I WID said in the Psalms 
"Lo, children are an 
heritage of the Lord 

Happy is 

the man that hath his 
quiver full of them." 
The Chinese seem to believe in this 
theory. You may travel all over 
China, and wherever you go you 
will find that the Chinaman's "quiver 
is pretty full.'' Even in the poorest 
hut or the beggar's hovel they will 
not be -^ found wanting. To the 
foreigner no Chinaman's house of the 
working class can be temied home. 
There seems to be no comfort any- 
where, no floors, no light, full of 
smoke 'and filth. Infant mortality is 
great. Polygamy in a modified form 
exists. A man can have but one wife, 
but I as j^ many concubines as he 
chooses. The number of female 
suicides is alarming, and female in- 
fanticide is prevalent, nevertheless there 
are plenty of children. Female slaves 
are numerous, as girls are sold by 
their parents and are considered ar- 
ticles of commerce. The father has 
unlimited power over his sons and 
daughters, he may kill them, or sell 
them, in fact do anything he pleases. 
Daughters as a rule are burdens. 
Mothers sometimes contract marriages 
for their children before they are 
bom, but the usual age of choosing 
a wife or husband is when children 



are ten or twelve years old, and from 
the term of her engagement a female 
is required to maintain strict seclusion. 
She is not even given the opportunity 
of forming friendships amongst her 
own sex; they know only a few 
persons besides relatives, and can make 
very few friends afterward. 




A Child out of Mischief. 

In the poorer or middle classes a 
mother has not much time to look 
after her young offspring. If she has 
no elder children to leave the young 
child with, it is put into a tub like 
the above illustration, or a basket on 
wheels. 
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Taking Care of tlie Brother. 

If the child has an older brother or 
sister it becomes his or her duty to 
look after the youngster, and woe 
betide him or her if found neglecting 
the baby. A baby will be found 
sometimes tied on to the back of a 
sister or a brother, and although the 
bearer of the burden may be joining 
in games with other children, and 
the baby tossed to and fro, yet the 
little one will become so used to it 
that it slumbers as contentedly as pos- 
sible. According to Chinese teaching 



obedience to parents is strictly laid 
down, but as a rule Chinese children 
are not properly disciplined, and are 
not obedient to their parents, but as 
they grow up they are instructed 
regarding filial piety and become 
more dutiful. 

In and around Shanghai, Chinese 
children are used to foreigners, but 




Children Surprised. 

even these will frequently call out to 
the passing foreigner: " Foreign Devil." 




An Interesting Group. 
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On the other page are three youngsters 
I have come upon unawares. They are 
dressed in their 
winter clothing 
— wadded gar- 
ments. They 
are somewhat 
surprised to 
see the ca- 
mera pointed 
at them, and 
are ready to 
burst out into 
a howl. How- 
ever, after the 
operation they 
run off quite 
satisfied. 

Next is a 
group of chil- 
dren in winter 
dress. They are 
quite happyand 
are wondering, 
as they see the 
camera, what 
is going to 
happen. The Chinese woman has 
left off patching the child's garment, 



Father, Son and Daughter, 



but on the whole they are a jolly 
little crowd, as may be seen by 
their smiles. 

Here is ano- 
ther group. 
The proud fa- 
ther is quite 
willing to have 
his son and 
heir photogra- 
phed. The 
daughter is 
there too, like- 
wise the dog. 
The son and 
the dog he is 
bound to keep, 
but it may be 
he will be 
willing for a 
trifle to dis- 
pose of the 
daughter. The 
young son, it 
will be ob- 
served, is not 
over anxious 
to have his photograph taken. 
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By F. WILHELM. 




^HINESE etiquette is a sub- 
ject that to most foreigners 
seems attended with ideas 
of peculiar formality and 
exaggerated phrases, and 
it is certain that it is far 
easier to represent Chinese etiquette 
from the caricature side than it is to 
exert oneself to really try to under- 
stand this strange people. For it is 
true without doubt that there are 
many features in Chinese politeness 
that seem extraordinary to a foreigner. 
Therefore it behoves one all the more to 
try to penetrate into the original mean- 
ing of all these forms, and to under- 
stand why the Chinese should value 
them so much that they play an im- 
portant part even in the teaching of 
Confucius, as the one sign that dis- 
tinguishes a member of the cultured 
classes from a barbarian. 

In order to avoid all ordinary ways 
of speaking upon this subject, we 
must first have a short explanation of 
the conception of politeness. Every 
one knows that politeness and good 
manners are things that are not fixed 
once for all, but are things that have 
grown up from the beginning 
with historical development, (*) and 
change with varying times and 
places. 

This principle ought to prevent us 
from giving our judgment too has- 
tily against strange ideas. For we 



(') This historical view of customs and manners 
ought to keep us from the error that it is possible 
ot invent a new Chinese code of politeness for 
those that are far from such development. (Cf. 
''Chinese Recorder" 1905, page 141). If anything, 
polite customs are an outcome of the existing cul- 
ture of a people and can only be changed me- 
thodically when that is changed. 



only need to go back a couple of 
centuries in our own European his- 
tory to find ideas dealing with be- 
haviour and politeness that are very 
different from ours of the present 
day. In the religious representations 
of the Middle Ages in Germany cus- 
toms are handed down to us, even 
from the circle of the nobles, which 
was the guide to all polite manners, 
which nowadays would not only be 
not considered right, but offensive in 
the highest degree. And what in 
the presence of the most cultured 
ladies was considered equivocation, 
was confessed to need further ex- 
planation. Germans really up to the 
Renaissance time had a bad reputa- 
tion in Italy for manners. While the 
use of the handkerchief is remarked 
upon by an Italian Jew author in 
the 13th century, the northern Euro- 
peans seem to have gone without 
such a luxury for a much longer 
time. It is reported about a member 
of the Sforza family that from his 
stay in Germany as a student he had 
brought back such bad habits relating 
to cleanliness, that he did not com- 
ply with the admonitions of the 
ladies of the neighbourhood, who 
explained that a frequent change of 
linen was most desirable. Also at 
that time, scarcely three centuries 
ago, the custom of daily ablution 
was not common, though paint and 
cunning perfume were in general 
use. 

These remarks may suffice to 
show that even the most elementary 
principles of good behaviour need 
not by any means have such in- 
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finite value laid on them as we are 
accustomed to suppose. They may 
serve to give us a wider horizon 
when we, even in the cultured Chi- 
nese, miss traits which for us belong 
to the foundation of good manners. 

In spite of this change of customs 
there is yet one sign of duration. 
Many forms of politeness are still 
kept up after the reasons which caus- 
ed them have long lost their value. 
In Europe to-day one takes off his 
hat to greet another. How many 
of us know that this custom 
had its origin in the enforced rule 
that was laid in olden times on 
bondmen, who had to take off their 
hats when they met their lord, in 
order to show that they had been 
shorn according to the order given. 
This sign of duration we find again 
in Chinese politeness, which is in no 
way so stable as one is inclined to 
believe. 

In order to judge Chinese etiquette 
justly, we must refer to the principal 
difference between what we Euro- 
peans are accustomed to mean by the 
expression "Politeness" and what 
the Chinese understand by ijjg (Li). 
The origin of our politeness comes 
most probably from the Italian Re- 
naissance. Here for the first time 
tact was spoken of not only as a 
special gift of the few, but also as 
a social duty and a sign of culture 
and education that was necessary for 
each one who wished to have a 
claim to it. This politeness is the 
fruit of the cultivation of separate 
personalities never before existent. It 
involved the signs that offer a se- 
curity that each individual in social 
intercourse can freely develop himself, 
so long as he does not disturb 
others in the least. It is therefore 
purely negative, the absence of all 
that is not becoming; finally, it has a 
neutral cosmopolition character. 

The Chinese "Li" rests on quite a 
different principle, and is much 



broader than the sphere that with us 
is comprised by the laws of polite- 
ness. The expression that comes the 
nearest to the Chinese meaning is 
morality, with the joint meaning of 
religious culture and education. Here 
the ancient ideal has not separated 
the outer from the inner, nor has its 
value decreased. Thus the individual 
as such comes little under considera- 
tion; the sight is turned more on 
the whole range of culture. 

The deductions made by a Chinese 
scholar of the present day on the 
meaning and aim of "Li" in China 
are interesting. The reason why the 
rulers in ancient times fixed the 
laws of intercourse was, that they 
hoped thereby to create order once 
for all on the earth. Then man has 
been made to submit by nature on 
account of these selfish rules. If 
there was no willingness in him, 
then anger came to him. If this last 
were not kept in control, it would 
lead to quarrels; and quarrels lead to 
general disturbance. In order to 
guard against that, the emperors of 
old overruled the behaviour of the 
people by writing out the customs. 
But morality is not detachable 
from culture in general. The 
eye longs for beauty, then art 
is developed that provides richness 
of colour and lovely forms. The ear 
longs for sweet sounds, then music 
is developed that discloses a world 
of sounds. The mouth longs for its 
pleasures, then the art of cooking is 
developed which with its refinement 
fulfils these desires. The further needs 
of shelter and clothing find their 
fulfilment too, and so all ends gra- 
dually in civilisation. But the acqui- 
sition of civilisation is not sufficient 
alone to make life safe for individuals 
and to keep peace in the realm, for 
the finer the civilisation, the more 
cause there is for strife and env>'. 
Here then is the place where morality 
i^§. Li), as embodied reason (J^), must 
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interfere. She assigns to each his | 
place in humanity, arranges rank and 
position, good and bad. She creates 
the firm borders of humanity, so that 
each is assured of his own and none 
grasps at the department of another. 

Morality is not forced from the 
r utside upon man, but springs from 
his own nature. It is the realisation 
of that which is right Her whole 
being rests on natural reverence for 
man. In practice she shows herself 
with just the right demeanour that 
avoids the too much as well as the 
too little. Love and justice are the 
foundation pillars on which she rests. 

Morality, however, has developed 
herself gradually historically. Prehis- 
toric man lived without any culture; 
each one did what he wished and 
what his sensual nature dictated. In 
the winter men lived in caves, in the 
summer amongst the trees. Their 
food consisted of the products of the 
vegetable world, and herds and ani- 
mals were eaten in their raw state 
with their blood, and their clothes 
consisted only of skins of animals. 
Under these circumstances there could 
be no talk of morality. The first 
signs of culture showed themselves in 
the preparation of meat and drink. 

In employing fire for the prepar- 
ation of food and in using drinking 
vessels, the first barbarousness was 
worn off. The firet attempts in the 
musical line were made in those 
days, which improved essentially with 
the acquiring of culture. But the 
improvement in the outer circum- 
stances of life offered no se- 
curity that the human relationships 
would not be perplexed. In out- 
ward affairs it was to be feared that 
might would be triumphant, in the 
inner life of the family disorder in 
the relationship of the sexes and in- 
ward disquiet was to be feared — in 
short, it was a lower than human, a 
brutal condition. To hinder this, the 
great princes of former times laid 



down first the great moral foundations 
of the chief human relations. Be- 
tween prince and officials this relation- 
ship took the character of justice, 
between father and son that of love, 
between man and wife that of a 
firmly united arrangement, between 
age and youth that of degree, between 
friends that of mutual trust. Through 
the laying down of these moral 
principles, the consciousness of mor- 
ality and a conscience came into 
being. Under the Chou dynasty a 
new element was introduced, where 
the particular form of the moral prin- 
ciple was determined upon. The 
laws of this line of rulers for correct 
behaviour remain for the most part 
in spite of the further development 
of history, and after times of distress 
men have always gone back to them 
for the recovery of the kingdom. 

We see from these deductions that 
what the Chinese understand by "Li'^ 
is actually the same in meaning as 
our morality. Hence we should not 
be perplexed that Chinese morality is 
acquainted with three hundred great 
precepts and three thousand minor 
precepts. Here we have the same 
conception of a universal ordering of 
deeds that take in the whole of life 
in all its relationships similar to the 
attempt made in the Jewish Pharisaism. 
The analogy gees so far that the ex- 
planation of this collection as a fa- 
mous boundary preventing the trans- 
gressing of the important laws, is 
found in the Chinese as the Jewish 
version. It is very easy from our 
Christian standpoint to judge this 
Pharisaism, but the clever observer 
should be unprejudiced enough when 
in seeing all the narrownesses that 
are bound to exist in such a detailed 
description of a whole life, he does 
not overlook the nobleness that lies 
in an attempt to present the whole 
of life artistically. Here is indeed a 
point in which the Chinese differs 
from the Pharisaical Judaism. There 
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we see the one aim to establish the 
whole of morality in following nor- 
rowly conceived religious teaching, 
while here in China, in spite of the 
perplexing number of precepts, the 
ideal is a wholly earthly one: the 
perfecting of the outward relations 
of the whole life. 

We find in the Chinese version an- 
swering to this a personal law that 
prevails throughout: the moral pre- 
cepts are not suggested and supported 
by the authority of a supernatural 
power, but arise ordinarily from hu- 
man nature. Man is his own law- 
giver. He yields himself naturally to 
duty, which is supreme over him in 
the form of moral precept. The 
chief principle that Confucius for- 
mulated in the classics is reciprocity. 
If one asks about jthe meaning of 
this term, there can be no truer one 
given than the formula of the cate- 
gorical imperatives in the foundation 
given by Kant of the metaphysics of 
morals: — "Act according to the rule 
that can make itself into a universal 
law.*' It is an extremely interesting 
fact that Confucius, before perhaps all 
European philosphers, stands next to 
Kant. 

Naturally we must not seek for 
the systematic work of Kant amongst 
Chinese sages. But in judging from 
a philosophical standpoint, it depends 
finally much more on the character 
of the foundation than on the work- 
ing out of a system. And in this 
foundation there is as much similarity 
as in their dealings in life. 

But Confucius and the nature of 
Chinese thought which he embodied 
differ from Kant in a very essential 
point: the categorical imperative of 
Kant is really a purely formal mag- 
nitude. It is possessed of worth in 
this that it is the standard measure- 
ment which can be laid against all 
that is really good, and as a means 
of measurement it is a principle of 
great importance. But while Kant 



comprehends morals so precisely, he 
creates a division between the sensual 
and the moral nature of man which 
can be conquered only when the 
former is thoroughly subjugated. Be- 
sides the principle of Kant is denied 
if one wished to derive from it the 
impulse to lead a full life of har- 
mony in every particular. The 
greatest follower of Kant, Friedrich 
Schiller, lays stress on that in his 
well-known rough yet appropriate 
lines: "Gladly I would serve a 
friend, but alas! 1 do it out of 
affection and so it vexes me often 
that I am not virtuous." Schiller 
himself went further with Kant's 
ideal through possessing aesthetic 
feeling, ytsthetic feeling as Schiller 
understood it is the perfecting of the 
whole being: hence the division be- 
tween the sensual and the moral 
disappears and the whole of life 
proves harmonious since the good 
appears with the beautiful and is 
freely recognised. Schiller also points 
out the value for good which the 
taste for education has. In inter- 
course with what is beautiful, the 
feeling becomes refined so that the 
natural grossness disappears and the 
man awakes to his higher nature. 

One cannot mistake that this view 
is literally «n harmony with the 
statement we have given of the 
Chinese view of the evolution of 
humanity in morals. It is interesting 
to note the great value Confucius 
put upon the perfecting of the 
human being, which to him was 
important as music and poetry. He 
connected them in this way— that 
poetry gives the first start to charac- 
ter and that leads it on, morals 
bestow upon it firmness and stabi- 
lity and music gives the last touch 
to it, the aesthetic capacity. It is 
known that Confucius not only 
valued these arts most highly, but 
considered them indispensable in the 
moral training of men. It would 
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take too long to exhibit all the 
points of contact that this Chinese 
sage has with the German poet. 
Yet it has not been superfluous 
perhaps to have referred to it. 

Let us see more closely the way 
in which Chinese morals appear in 
life. It is clear that the knowledge 
and the practice of all these forms 
without trouble affords the in- 
dividual the immense advantage of 
being within the Chinese range of 
culture. The knowledge of the rules 
of etiquette is according to Con- 
fucius necessary in order to main- 
tain a secure place in life. If the 
individual always shows the correct 
behaviour in a given situation, then 
he can assure himself of the esteem 
and regard of others. The Chinese 
"Li" is as far removed from servile 
subjection as possible. On the con- 
trary it enables each one unreserved- 
ly to defend his own convictions. 
From Chinese history we have more 
than one example of a minister 
opposing a misguided regent and 
maintaining fully the formalities with 
candour and energy that many would 
have considered impossible in a 
state of so-called monarchy. Per- 
fection in this department avoids 
the overdoing as carefully as the 
want of doing. Confucius makes 
the remarkable judgment that the 
worshipping of gods to which man 
has no right is fawning and is 
unworthy of noble people. It would 
be equally wrong to show more 
formality towards an acquaintance 
than is right. Hence, for example, 
in dealing with officials it is cus- 
tomary that one finds out secretly 
about his rank and mode of address 
if one does not know them already. 
A title of address that does not 
belong to the one met is considered 
not as polite but as a sign of 
ignorance. The first principle of the 
Chinese "Li" is the correct be- 
haviour that suits the situation. 



One often casts a reproach on 
Chinese customs as being untrue 
and exaggerated. It must be ad- 
mitted that particularly in the corres- 
pondence style there are many florid 
expressions. But that from a Chinese 
point of view is thought customary, 
and no one would give another 
thought to it To us it appears very 
strange, for all such peculiar ex- 
pressions of style are necessarily 
comical when translated literally. It 
is the work of a conscientious 
translator, so to take such idiomatic 
phrases and translate them as to 
give their true meaning. Unfor- 
tunately this principle, which is valued 
only as commonplace, is by no 
means as much considerd in trans- 
lating from the Chinese as it is 
desirable. That is something akin 
to the utterance of a traveller who 
complained in all seriousness, that 
the Chinese were so inquisitive, 
because on the street they always 
questioned one as to where he was 
going and it was very difficult to 
persuade him that this was simply 
the customary greeting. Of course 
there are curious Chinese as well 
as there are some perfectly polite 
Chinese, who are great on false- 
hoods. But those are characteristics 
which have nothing to do with 
politeness. At all events we cannot 
say of a Chinaman when he is 
polite that he is lying. 

Of course Chinese politeness 
affords the possibility of abolishing 
distinctly unpleasant situations in a 
smooth and easy manner. When, 
for example, quite an unpleasant 
visitor comes with whom one wishes 
to have no dealings, one sends word 
by the servant that he is ill or not 
at home. Practised servants are ac- 
complished enough to speak out so 
plainly that there is no doubt left 
in the visitor's mind. The matter 
is quite understood when one omits 
the otherwise compulsory return visit 
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Confucius went further in his tou- 
ching conscientionsuess. Once when 
a visitor came to whom it was 
announced that he was ill, he began 
playing on his lute and singing 
before the visitor left, so that the 
latter should not remain In ignorance. 
A direct refusal would have been 
impolite in the highest degree. Thus 
he spared his visitor and gave him 
a clear idea of his mind. It must 
be incomprehensible that one still 
hears of those who find in this story 
an argument for the untruthfulness of 
the great Chinese sage. 

But it is also a requisite for one 
that is well brought up never for a 
moment to lose his self-control and to 
remain quiet even when there are un- 
pleasant things to be done. Excitement 
and loud speaking are considered 
very inferior. For a man that lets 
himself be hurried along has no "Li,'' 
and loses his face thereby, the worst 
thing in Chinese eyes that can happen 
to him. In this particular we can all 
learn from the Chinese, for nothing 
is more tormenting than to give away 
something through excitement, and 
after that to have the feeling that the 
Chinese was superior in his perfect 
calmness. For the same reason it 
happens that a Chinaman appears 
calm when in the greatest misfortune, 
and it enables him to tell even of his 
father's death with a smiling face. 
Many have declared on account of 
this behaviour that the Orientals are 
wanting in feelings. In no way are 
they that, but they consider it un- 
worthy for a well brought up man 
to become troublesome to those that 
are strangers to his affairs and who 
naturally can have no interest in them. 
These views are quite different from 
those that are held in Europe, where 
it is one's duty under all circum- 
stances, even in cases in which one has 
no part, to look serious for some time. 

The other side of this calm self- 
control which reveals nothing out- 



wardly is, that wherever possible one 
avoids unpleasant situations. The 
European is confronted here with 
unsoluble riddles, and is inclined to 
consider the Chinese as false and 
cunning where the Chinese always 
have ways and means amongst them- 
selves of making known their views. 

Here for instance is an employee 
in a business who considers that his 
position is too poor for him. To 
ask directly for more would be im- 
polite and would give the impression 
that he laid undue value on money, 
which must be avoided. The man 
will, for any pretext, let it be that his 
grandmother has died, or that he 
wishes to retire into private life and 
so forth, ask for an unlimited leave 
of absence. At the same time 
through a friend he will let his mas- 
ter know, if he needs a plainer hint 
that he can be induced to stay even- 
tually with a higher salary. If the 
master agrees he makes an offer, if 
not, then they part in the most 
friendly way, without having put each 
other in the unpleasant situation of 
having been obliged to ask or to 
refuse. 

Or take another case, when one 
endeavours to do a friend a service or 
to mediate. He makes a present to 
the other party. If this is received, 
then he may expect to fulfil his wish 
with success. If it is refused, it is 
not necessary to proceed with the 
proposal. It would be very impolite 
to accept the gift without wishing to 
discover the request. Europeans can- 
not be too careful in the receiving 
of presents, where they are not simp- 
ly presents of politeness which should 
be acknowledged by others of cor- 
responding value. 

Since the outer forms of inter- 
course play such a great part and 
are considered indispensable as the 
expression of the feelings, then for 
example the simple feeling of great 
respect without the corresponding 
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conduct is considered as non-exis- 
tent — so it is worth while to give a 
glance at the outer forms of inter- 
course. We will confine ourselves to 
the social intercourse practised at 
the present day, for it would take us 
too long to make a note of all the 
various forms in which "Li** has ap- 
peared. For in truth the whole of 
life from birth to death is wrapped 
up in it. It is not easy to find a 
condition of life which would stand 
apart from the Chinese, out of its 



A calm and quick reference to 
what is then required is in most 
cases much more effective than the 
greatest agitation and the application 
of drastic means to obtain the re- 
quired result. The knowledge of these 
forms will enable the European to 
keep at the necessary distance from 
his servants when treating them well, 
which is more important for the 
living together happily of both par- 
ties than the frequent change between 
too much confidence given to in- 




*- 

^ 




1. Salutation with Hands Clasped (Modem Dress). 



setting, that would have no instruc- 
tion from his code of morals to tell 
him how to conduct himself under 
the circumstance. Hence one finds 
even in the peisant class much ex- 
traordinarily good teaching. 

Even a superficial knowledge of 
these forms will be of use to the Eu- 
ropean in his dealings with the Chi- 
nese, for it provides him with the 
best weapon when forwardness and 
tactlessness trouble him on his 
way. 



feriors and rude repulsion. Further, 
one will be delivered in this way 
trom the painful custom of beating, 
which in the eyes of the Chinese 
always means a losing of face. 

What concerns the usual signs of 
respect in China can be reduced to 
three or four elements. 

With the usual greeting (see 
figures 1 and 2) one folds his 
hands and raises them to his face. 
That is the so called "I" (^|}). 
More respect is shown when one 
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makes a bow at the same time, 
and raises the folded hands from 
a low position. The Chinese call 
that Ta-Kung fl*5^ or Pai f4^ This 
feature is one of the few Chinese 
signs that still in their present form 
represent graphically their original 
idea; one clearly sees with a little 
imagination the two folded hands. 
It is an interesting question what 
the origin of this custom was, 
which in its outward appearance has 
a decided similarity to the position 
at prayer adopted elsewhere; un- 



in one hand, but to grasp them 
with both hands and to raise the 
hands at the same time. 

Perhaps folded hands are the 
remains of a very low bow, from 
which one raised himself with the 
hands. That at least is the Chinese 
explanation of the matter. Perhaps 
too Qildemeister is right, who in 
his well-known essay on politeness, 
sees the origin of many forms of 
greeting, in this, that the one who 
makes a greeting takes up a defence- 
less position, in order to make known 




2. Salutation and Reverence (Antique Dress). 



fortunately the Chinese sources give 
us very little information about it. 
The custom seems to have been 
practised in China from ancient times. 
It goes without saying that in the 
time of Confucius it was already 
well-known. They say that once 
Confucius, when he as a represen- 
tative of his prince had to carry 
the Nephrite sceptre, he held it up 
in the air, for one used to fold the 
hands when greeting. To-day it is 
still the custom when handing over 
objects, not to take them simply 



in that way his harmless disposition. 
The folded hands would in this case 
be symbolical of fetters. 

The second method of showing 
honour is by prostrating (see figures 
3 and 4). This happens in long 
interviews with a high magish^te, 
for instance at the law courts, where 
the contending parties kneel before 
the judge to persist. It is customary, 
too, at court, where the one to 
whom audience has been given, 
after he has made the necessary 
greeting, must remain in a kneeling 
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position before the steps of the 
throne. Only as a special favour 
does it happen that the Emperor 
orders him to rise. Round cushions 
are spread out for very high dig- 
nitaries, on which they may take 
a place after the command has been 
given by the emperor. There are no 
chairs in the audience chamber; for 
the customs at court are still formed 
with little deviation on the ceremo- 
nials of the Chou dynasty, which 
serve as an example in this article — 



bowing the head. The real striking 
of the head as it is expressed in the 
name, happens only at some one's 
decease. 

This sign of oriental respect is 
ancient. To us western people it 
has always given a degrading im- 
pression. It seemed the sign of 
slavish submission, and the strife at- 
tending the Kotou is as old as the 
meeting of west and east. Even the 
Greeks resisted this with all their 
power. They called the custom 




3. Salutation by Kneeling (Modern Dress). 



but in those days there were no 
chairs yet in China. 

Connected with the custom of 
prostrating, there is the introduc- 
tory greeting, the striking of 
the head, called the Kotou ^^. 
The expression appears rarely in 
the written language; they say on 
different occasions HjlW, Kou-Shou, 
5gif, Ki-Shou, it^if, Tun-Shou, or 
?g ^, Ki-Sang. The greeting is per- 
formed by kneeling down, supported 
with both hands on the floor and 



TTQogxvveiv, an expression which has 
an equivalent in the Chinese charac- 
ter ^ Fu (made up of man /f and 
hand -j^) {^), It deserves to be remarked 
that this usage has never anything 
degrading in it to Chinese eyes. 
When for example a pupil makes 'a 
Kotou before his teacher, the latter 
answers the greeting In the same way 
with formalities. A remark of the 
Viceroy Chou-fu to explain the origin 



O Cf. the essay by C. Fiiedrich in Volume I 
page 71 of this paper. 
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of this custom in China perhaps 
desen'es attention, for he asserts that 
in ancient China, as in Japan to-day, 
every one sat on mats. Then when 
one wanted to make a bow this form 
of poUteness originated itself. The 
continuance of this habit has brought 
it about that this custom remains 
when the natural reason of it lias 
disappeared. 

There are four different ways of 
making a Kotou, according to the oc- 



greatest holiday in the year, on birth- 
days and on other happy occasions, 
such as the birth of a son, it is cus- 
tomary that those who have come to 
bring their good wishes should enter 
the room where the master of the 
house is and make an obeisance to 
the north, then a four-fold Kotou to 
the north, and then the ceremony 
closes with another obeisance to the 
north. The master of the house 
stands to one side while this lasts 







4. Salutation by Kneelins: (Antique Dress). One Kneels, the other makes Kotou. 



casion that demands it. The most 
usual are described as follows: — 

At a death, the descendants of the 
deceased in the direct line must 
knock their heads once on the 
ground (^ Jg Ki-Sang). In the same 
way the son thanks these mourners 
who take part in making Kotous, by 
striking his head once. On other 
occasions, the fourfold and nine-fold 
Kotou is in use. The most common 
is the four-fold. At New Year, the 



and repeats the signs of respect ac- 
cording to his rank, either with just 
an obeisance or also with a Kotou. 
Then when this performance is over, 
the proper greeting is made. The 
custom of directing the obeisance to 
the north comes from the idea that 
that is the place of honour. The 
guest shows his esteem of the master 
of the house, who out of politeness 
takes up his position there, for he 
in real politeness would never allow 
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himself to really take this place — a 
fine exhibition of politeness that 
borders almost on the religious 
department. 

The four-fold Kotou without the 
the preceding obeisance is the man- 
ner in which officials greet their 
superiors. The superior answers to 
the greeting by rising and also mak- 
ing a Kotou. Only very high digni- 
taries answer with a slight greeting. 

The nine-fold Kotou is used 
at religious sacrifices and when ap- 
pearing before the emperor. A com- 
plete description of the details can- 



grace of the English ambassador Earl 
Macartney in 1792. He was not 
willing to perform the Kotou before 
the Emperor Kien-lung, which was 
the usual homage, but condescended 
as far as to bend one knee. In this 
way he employed a custom that 
stamped him as a barbarian in Chi- 
nese eyes; for in China that custom 
was not unknown, but was considered 
as barbarous, and therefore was excluded 
from dealings with the emperor. 

Kneeling is a fourth sign of re- 
verence, aud is called fl* {^ Ta 
Tsuan — (see figures 6 and 7). It con- 




5. Sub-Official makes Kotou before his Chief. 



not be given here. Neither can we 
enter into the famous struggles be- 
tween China and the western powers 
about the Kotou. We can feel thank- 
ful that they are over. It is a sad 
chapter of mutual misunderstandings 
of different main standpoints. And 
in spite of an energy worthy of 
recognition on behalf of the English 
and Americans, it is not exactly a 
a glorious point in European politics. 
Only one case shall be mentioned, 
where the lack of knowledge of Chi- 
nese customs led to the great dis- 



sists in bending one knee first and 
placing a hand below as if to kneel 
down. This custom, as we have said, 
is not Chinese, but belongs to the 
barbarous races of the north. It was 
introduced into China first at the 
time of the Mongolian dynasty Yuan. 
To-day it is apparently widely-spread, 
for the Manchu dynasty is originally 
also from the north, and especially in 
military life where a deviation from 
the usual kotou is practised— one 
hand being on the ground, the other 
grasping the sword. Amongst officials 
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too this is spreading. This is done 
especially by servants of officials when 
giving thanks for fees (see figure 7). 
It is noticeable that this custom is 
strongly repudiated by those of a 
classical upbringing and by scholars 
and teachers. When, for instance, a 
high official enters a city, the officer 
of the district will kneel, while 
the teacher who is lower in rank 
only makes an "T'. In the courts, 
too, where pure Chinese ceremonies 
are observed, this custom is not in 
use. It is never the custom to hold 



One must have in mind a real Chinese 
house ornamented with gables pointed 
heavenwards. The visitor, who in 
formal visits arrives'in a carriage or 
chair, gives up^his card and after he 
is announced, is led by a servant into 
the guest-chamber where he takes a 
seat if the master of the house has 
not yet arrived. There he is often 
kept waiting, especially when the 
visitor has come dressed in great 
style, for it is a duty of politeness 
that the master of the house should 
hurriedly make a grand toilette also 




6. Salutation by Bending the Knee (Modem Dress). 



out the hands in greeting. This 
would happen only between quite 
trusted friends after long absence and 
in the overflow of emotion. In good 
breeding one should never be distur- 
bed by the course of events. In the 
relaHons of the sexes the strictest rules 
are observed. One often notices the 
custom with high officials of offering 
the hand. There is no particular 
meaning in that. Yet the attempts of 
inferiors to do this is to be treated 
as gross familiarity. 

There is not much to say about 
that which is required during visits. 



and receive his guest in all the r^;alia 
of his position. 

The place of honour is on the 
right side of the table against the 
norih wall, and is taken by the visitor, 
if his rank allows it, after repeated 
requests by the host and many polite 
hesitations on the part of the guest. 
Then tea and tobacco, in the shape 
of a pipe or cigarettes, are offered. 
If one does not wish to use another's 
pipe he may nod to his servant who 
waits at the door of the apartment, 
to light the pipe that he has brought 
with hin. Waterpipes are used as a 
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rule on these occasions. If tea is 
really drunk, it usually happens that 
the host drinks the health of the 
guest. A movement of the teacup 
and the request to drink usually mean, 
especially in the case of a high off- 
icial, that the audience is over. It 
would be considered a great blunder 
if one simply drank immediately and 
kept his seat. 



We will not go further into matters. 
It must suffice if these lines have 
in some measure helped to explain 
the Chinese mind, as far as it is ex- 
pressed in outward forms, as it is 
something that cannot be estimated 
with our standards without further 
explanation. Different historical de- 
velopments Jrom ours have been at 
work here and have left their mark 




7. A Servant Bows his Knee before his Patron. 



It is very polite under certain cir- 
cumstances to refuse a forma! visit. 
The return visit must be made im- 
mediately. With officials it is cus- 
tomary, when dealing with things on 
which one lays great importance, to 
see the host at an appointed time 
when he is free from official 
duties. The interchange of cards 
is carried on apart from personal 
visits. 



on habits and customs. Hence much 
must seem strange to us, for we can 
never forget the huge cleft that 
divides the races. But he will be the 
most advanced in life as well as in 
scientific knowledge who knows bet- 
ter than to measure and judge dif- 
ferent forms of humanity with a short 
measure, and who knows how to 
receive and value as a work of art 
all that has been created. 
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The Min River in its Lower Part, near Foochow. 

Uhz Riper mm. 

By FRANZ WOAS-WIESBADEN. 




N the "Ost-Asia- 
tische Lloyd** 
some time ago 
1 read of a 
shooting excur- 
sion in the val- 
ley of the Yung-Fu, 
which is a tributary of 
the Min and falls into 
it but a few miles from 
the coast. Consequently 
the traveller visited only 
the neighbourhood of the 
coast. Still he saw things 
of no small interest and 
was able to give a des- 
cription which fascinated 
his readers in the Far 
East. 1 may therefore ven- 
ture to give a short ac- 
count of my own journey 
up the main river, the 
Min itself, which I under- 
took in 1903, when I 
advanced far into the in- 
terior. 

The Min in its lower 
course flows between low 
broad banks and is well 




Imperial Chinese Gunboat 
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adopted for steamboat traffic. There is 
consequently a busy 
line of steamers 
between Foochow 
and Shui-Kou, 

where the no- 
torious rapids be- 
gin, rendering a 
further advance of 
steamers impos- 
sible; the num- 
ber of the rapids 
is simply enor- 
mous and rea- 
ches thousands. 
To go to Shui- 
Kou, the usual 
way is by steamer 



wish to 



examine both banks as 
closely as possible, 
1 hired a house- 
boat in Foochow, 
which was to take 
me further up 
than Shui-Kou. It 
was one of those 
ordinary boats, of 
which thousands 
are found on the 
river, about 40 
feet long, 9 feet 
beam and 1 '/g 
foot draught. The 
quarterdeck served 
tlie boatmen as 
house- a place of abode as also for rowing 





In the Rice Fields iie.ir Foochow. 



boat towed by one of the regular i and steering the boat, the fore- 
boats. As it was my particular ! part was a promenade-deck for niy- 




Vlew of tlie Temples of Foochow, 
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self, and amidships were built two i room combined, was about 9 fed 
cabins, the first one for myself, the I square, yet in spite of its limited 




Bridge in Foochow Across a Branch of the Min River. 

next for my interpreter. My cabin, i space, by the kind assistance of 
which was my bed and dining- ' Mrs. S. it was most comfortably 




View from Nantai on the Min River and Foochow. 
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me to lounge, whilst a magnificent 

bed finally siiatisfied alJ my wants for 
luxury. 

Our progress was naturally very 
slow, as the boat had mostly to be 
yulowed or pulled. At first many 




^iHd^^e of 
tlie Ten 
Thousancf 

between 
Foochow and 

N«intai 
{2m m. long). 



arranged, sofas and cushions inviting { things annoyed me, particulary the 




A Part of the Old graveyard, Nantal, near Foochow. 
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talking of the boatsmen, which did 
not abate even during the nights. 
Not less disagreeable was the sh-ong 
penetrating smell of the Chinese 
tobacco they smoked so persistently, 
and last, not least, I felt a little an- 
xious about pirates. There seemed to 



them in the early afternoon, we 
made a stop then, because nothing 
in the world would have induced 
the men to go on. The gun-boats 
were of course of no great fighting 
value; a few soldiers with an old 
muzzle-loading gun were all the arm- 




Traffic on the Channels near Foochow. 



be every reason for anxiety, because 
at every 20 to 30 kilometers (15 to 22 
miles) I found gun-boats posted as 
guards, anchored, along the banks. We 
always endeavoured to reach one of 
these boats before nightfall. Very 
often, however, if we found one of 



ament of such a boat Our safety 
lay therefore principally with the 
great number of freight junks of 
every description, which gathered 
there like ourselves for the night 
To show the robbers that the watch 
kept awake and to scare them 
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off, a drum was beaten all night i the director of a small arsenal which 
long. I lies about eleven miles from Foochow, 




.View of Foochow Harbour. 



The first night of my journey I i I called on the director in the after- 
passed under the hospitable roof of I noon, when I reached the arsenal, 




View of Foochow, Junks and Boat Harbour. 
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and he asked me to stay till supper 
and pass the night in his house. I 
gratefully accepted his invitation for 
my interpreter and myself, since the 



arsenal, which proved to be a car- 
tridge factory, equipped with the latest 
machinery by Ludwig Lowe & Co., 
Berlin, similar to our amunition- 




Evening Scene on the Min River. 



latter particulary pressed me to do 
so. Even so near Foochow our 
safety seemed to be doubtful, as the 



factories in Spandau. In the large 
main-room there were about twenty- 
five special machines, which the car- 




Wood Floating on the Min River. 



director kindly offered to post a 
guard on our boat during the 
night. Next morning 1 visited the 



tridges had to pass through ere emerg- 
ing completed from the last. At 
least, so I found it in Spandau. Here 
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it was different The majority of the i were only 
installations were out of gear and the I ployed. 



about seventy em- 




Ouardhouse on the Bank. 



management seemed to be content 
with a production which had some 
likeness to a cartrige. The factory 



Early in the morning we continued 
our slow journey further up the Min. 
The river here is very large, broad 




In the High Reeds Below Yen-ping. 

was evidently intended for about i as well as deep, and shows a very 
300 workmen, but 1 think there I busy steamboat traffic. But soon the 
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Farm on the Miti River. 



mountains on both 
more and more 
the river and we 
reach the pictures- 
que part which 
gives it the name: 
"The Chinese 
Rhine." Gradual- 
ly the mountains 
become higher, 
rising steeply from 
the water, like 
gigantic butresses 
often so mar- 
vellously twisted, 
as to show no 
further passage, 
until at a sharp 
turn right or left 
they suddenly 
open up again. 
On both banks, 
up to Shui-kan, 
especially on the 
eastern, I noticed 
sprightly activity 
and often left the 
houseboat to walk 
along the shore, 
where at every 
three to four 
kilometers I pass- 
ed large villages, 
with numerous 
clattering rice- 



sides approach | mills and smoking forges, whence 




Formation of the River bank with a view on the River, In which 
you see the Boat of the Author. 
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Buffalos Bathing. 



sounded the busy hammer of the smith. 
Everywhere were anchored junks, large 
and small, loading or unloading. 



Steamboats pass by or stop at the 
larger places and a hurried coming 
or going of passengers ensues. 




Rocks in the River Bed. 
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A light wind arose and my laodah 
took the welcome op- 

porttinity 
hoist the 
sail and 



myself to keep pace 
giving 



with the boat, 
up all hope 
of dinner until 
nightfall, 
wiien 




Moss of tfwckf in the Rivtr, 
nu T*uug« can bt Poond* 



indulge in a good meal and i we luckily found one of the 
rest, whilst 1 had to exert ' hoped for gun-boats. On shore 1 




View of the Upper Suburb of Yen-pincf. 
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found some lime factories, where 
the lime is won by burning 
shells. This time there was no hos- 
pitable mandarin at hand and I had 
for the first time to sleep on board. My 
cook, whom I engaged at Foochow, 
had prepared a good dinner of seve- 
ral dishes squatting down on the floor 
of the quar- 
terdeck. Af- 
ter eating I re- 
clined In my 
sofa and read 
by the light of 
a candle one 
of our "Mo- 
dems" whilst 
my interpreter 
studied his 
"Classics." As 
soon as the 
crew on the 
guardship be- 
gan to beat 
the last post, 
the "Modern" 
and the "Clas- 
sic" were shut 
with a clap and 
we went to bed. 

At daylight 
next morning 
our boatmen 
arose and 

quickly resum- 
ed work, and 
with a gay loud 
sing-song we 
continued our 
journey. 

Thus it went 
on day after 

day; we made at first aboul twenty 
kilometers a day, but the further we 
advanced up the river and the more 
rapids we had to pass, the shorter 
became our daily progress. At times 
we encountered such masses of rocks, 
confusedly strewn over the river, 
that there seemed to be positively 
no way through them. Yet my laodah 




Confucian Temple at Yen-ping. 



seemed never to have any doubts as 
to his course, in spite of the many 
hundred miles of the track. It only 
once happened that he altered his 
course, when he noticed that he had 
gone the wrong way. 

I did not encounter any romantic 
adventures, since I was not in pursuit 
of them but of 
more serious 
purposes. I 
enjoyed the 
sight of pic- 
turesque moun- 
tains and rocks, 
of beautiful 
landscapes, 
which so re- 
minded me of 
our Rhine. The 
reader himself 
may judge 
when he sees 
the pictures 
whether there 
is not a strik- 
ing likness, 
especially the 
place above 
Yen-ping re- 
minds one as 
clearly as pos- 
sible of the 
spot where the 
Lorelei kicked 
her gigantic 
rock into the 
river's bed. I 
only missed 
one thing, and 
that is a tunnel 
such as pene- 
trates the Lorelei. 

I had brought from Europe a 
chart for this part of China, really 
a very pretty chart in blue, red, 
black and brown. Our consul in Foo- 
chow had also given me a Chinese 
chart, which he thought particulary 
trustworthy, but on my jonmey I 
discovered that both were not to be 
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depended upon. Upon the German i did not correspond at all with reality, 
chart a telegraph line along the river ' Upon the Chinese chart I found 




Entrance to the Buddhist Temple at Yen-pincf. 

was not correctly marked, whilst its i everything entirely muddled up: there 
pictures of the chains of mountains I was hardly one town which was 




Oorge in the Upper Part of the River. 
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correct, no tributary of the "Min" 
corresponded with reality. Later on, 
when going back, I drew up a sur- 
vey which corrects the German chart 
in essential parts. 

When I left Foochow I was the 
only European amongst the Chinese, 
and for a long time I did not see 
a white man, but very frequently I 
met Japanese, for it is they that do 
the raft busi- 
ness on the 
large rafts, 
which in un- 
interrupted suc- 
cession drift 
down the river, 
in spite of the 
dangers caused 
by the nume- 
rous rapids. 
Even in the 
large towns I 
did not find a 
single Euro- 
pean, only in 
Yen-Ping, near 
the end of my 
trip, I met a 
"foreign devil" 
who was a 
compatriot, a 
German. At 
the very start 
I had hoisted 
a flag with 
German co- 
lours on my 
mast and it 
always gave me 
a considerable 
amount of satisfaction to hear from 
the people at the different places I 
passed that they knew the flag very 
well but had not seen it yet in those 
regions. They then also asked when 
Germany was going to take posses- 
sion of that part of the country, 
whereupon my interpreter always as- 
sured the timid questioners that Ger- 
many did not think of such a thing. 




A Chinese •aorcly". 



Thus I came to the conclusion that 
I must be the first German who — 
at least under a German flag — had 
come so far. Here in Yen-Ping I 
met a German who — indeed under 
a Chinese flag — had arrived far 
from the inferior. He was a pos- 
tal officer, who roved all ever the 
country inspecting the Chinese Post- 
offices. That gave a very pleasant 
meeting, es- 
pecially when 
we found out 
that we had 
some mutual 
friends at home. 
In Yen-Ping 1 
found several 
white men, 
though they 
were not Eu- 
ropeans but 
Americans, 
members of an 
American Mis- 
sion stationed 
there. We call- 
ed on them 
together and 
were most hos- 
pitably received 
by Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayne. 
We stopped 
there several 
days, during 
which time our 
amiable hosts 
treated us most 
kindly. Mr. 
Mayne obliged 
us by showing us all the places of 
interest, which consisted only of a 
targe Buddhist temple and of a white 
horse. Horses in those regions are 
sacred and considered a curiosity 
on account of their rarity. Un- 
til Yen-Ping I had not seen a 
single horse. 

The town itself is most charm- 
ingly situated on the slope of 
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a hill directly at the confluence ' which, 
of the Yin and the Min. 
The latter here makes n 
sharp turn, leaving 
broad space for the 
town on its right 
(northern) bank. 
The town is sur- 
rounded by walls 
in the usual way, 
but only parts 
of the enclosed 
ground are culti- 
vated. The houses 
are closely huddled 
together with narrow 
streets which run 
terraces up the bank of 
the "Min." In the way of 
cleanliness the place does 
not make an exception to the 
rule of other Chinese towns, only its I Though 

numerous and old 

camphor-trees, many 
of which are con- 
sidered sacred, give 
it a special charac- 
ter. The American 
Mission had chosen 
a very favorable 
ground, high on 
the hill, but still 
within the town 
walls and erected 
here a large Euro- 
pean house which 
causes curiosity and 
is the admiration of 
the Chinese, for 
from all parts of the 
country they come 
to view the funny 
house, many women 
being amongst them. 
At that time the 
Mission was engaged 
in building a hos- 



m Duiiaing a nos- jm 
pital in the middle H 
of the town, yet — 
sufficiently high for 
sanitary purposes; 




Country on the Left Bank of 
River below Kien-ning. 
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I am sure, must be long 

since completed and a 

hicsfiing to Yen-Ping. 

After I had 
explord the Min 
up to Yen -Ping, 
it was my in- 
tention to go 
up further so 
as to see also 
the coal mines 
around Kien- 
Ning. My in- 
terpreter had told 
me a lot about 
them, though with 
rather a sad face, 
for his brother had 
worked those mines for 
some time and lost a 
lot of money over them, 
the coal is easily ob- 
tained, as it part- 
ly lies bare on 
the surface, the 
enormous freight 
charges to Foo- 
chow make the 
working of them 
entirely unprofitable. 
The further advance 
appeared to me 
therefore very pro 
mising, but un- 
fortunately I could 
not induce my men 
to go. They re- 
fused firstly on 
account of the 
more dangerous 

rapids, and se- 
condly because the 
local mandarin 

would not give 
me the necessary 
military bodyguard 
for fear of other 
dangers. I mar- 
ched therefore with 
only three men 
to Kien-Ning and 
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A Rich Farm on the Min River. 

thence returned to Yen-Ping. Then | we set out on our way back and 




Country on the Middle Pari of the Min. 
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An Estate on the Min River. 

luckily passing the few thousand | rapids we arrived safely in Foochow. 




Entrance to the Yamen in Yen-ping. 
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UmntS'tm Examples of Tilial Piety. 



Translated from the Chinese by H. SACHSE. 




^ROM olden times up till 
now filial piety ranks the 
highest of all Virtues, and 
the life that practises this 
is the best. Ordinary 
filial piety shows itself 
in care for parents. It is even 
greater when a man undergoes all 
sorts of hardships in their service, 
and it can indeed be called great 
when the man's only thought night 
and day is how he can best serve 
his parents. From the "Son of 
Heaven" down to the lowest sub- 
ject, all, without respect of persons, 
must practise filial piety. 

After studying in my young days 
I became a graduate. To my great 
misfortune my father and mother 
died early and it was thus impossible 
to repay in the least their infinite 
love and goodness. If when teaching 
my pupils I came across the glorious 
"Lu-O" Ode on filial piety I used 
to lay the book aside and sigh often. 
How thankful I was when one day 
I saw on a pupil's desk "Twenty- 
four instances of filial piety," a book 
that tells of deeds that were ac- 
complished in olden times on account 
of filial love, of men who did not 
turn back before difficulty and danger, 
and to whom ambition, riches and 
fame came without trouble. It also 
shows how filial love is still re- 
warded, although it is every man's 
duty. Greatly pleased that this valu- 
able book is still in print, I am 



glad to have it printed once more 
and to dish-ibute it freely. Since, 
through the unfavourableness of fate, 
it is impossible to take the lead 
with my own example, yet at least 
in this way I can point out to 
others what is good. It would give 
me pleasure if all teachers of the 
young would keep a copy of this 
book in their desks and would discuss 
it daily with their pupils, so that 
the members of all classes can 
mutually incite each other to imitate 
the examples related in the book 
when they come into close relation- 
ship with their friends. 

The tales in this book are true, 
and concise, and short, and as they 
are their worth is important They 
lead a man more swiftly to what 
is good than any one of the many 
other books that teach other^virtues. 
Filial piety is the foundation of all 
good in man. Once this foundation 
is laid, all other virtues unfold. From 
this they say in the books "The 
reward of good deeds and the 
punishment of bad deeds," and 
"The reward in hidden good done." 
"If a man practises filial piety and 
reaches out to others, then the gain 
in the customs and opinions of the 
people will be very great." 
I. 

The Emperor Shun (2255—2205 
B.C.) was the son of the peasant 
Ku-Sou. His love for his parents 
knew no bounds. Although his 
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father was morose, his mother in- 
sincere and his younger brother 
proud, yet his love for them was 
so great that it touched even the 
beasts of the field and the birds 
of heaven. Elephants came to the 
fields belonging to the family that 
were on the Li mountain, and they 
ploughed for him and the birds 
flew by and weeded for him. The 
earthenware pots that he made by 
the river side were always without 
a flaw, and when he went fishing 
on the lake and encountered a storm 
with thunder and rain, he never 
lost his presence of mind. He 
served his parents very faithfully and 
troubled himself much about them, 
yet he never bore the least ill-will 
against them and never had a 
grudge against them. When the 
Emperor Yao (2357—2255 B.C.) 
heard of him, he sent for him 
and handed all the business of the 
state over to him. He placed him 
next under his nine sons and gave 
him two of his daughters as wives. 
He served Yao twenty-eight years 
as Chancellor, and when the Emperor 
died he was chosen as his successor. 
II. 
Tsen-Seng who lived in the time 
of the Chou dynasty (1122—256 
B.C.) was a pupil of Confucius and 
served his mother with true filial 
love. He went often to the hill 
and gathered fire-wood. While he 
was away once, unexpected guests 
arrived at his house. His mother 
wished that he was back, but he 
did not come. She bit her finger 
in her helplessness in order to call 
him to her. And behold! Tseng 
suddenly felt pain in his finger and 
shouldered his firewood in order to 
hasten back and kneel to his mother 
and ask her the cause of it. She 
then explained to him that guests 
had come without warning and that 
she had bitten her finger to let him 
know that she had need of him. 



III. 

During the Chou dynasty there 
lived a man called T'an Tsu, who 
loved his parents very much. His 
father and his mother were both so 
old that they suffered from bad eyes. 
Once they had a wish to drink 
deer's milk and T'an Tzu set to 
work obediently to fulfil their wish. 
He dressed himself in a deerskin, 
and travelled to the distant moun- 
tains where he went into the midst 
of a herd of deer and milked deer's 
milk. When huntsmen spied this 
herd of deer and laid in ambush for 
it with their bows, T'an Tsu ex- 
plained to them what had taken him 
there and was set free. 
IV. 

Chung- Yu, who lived in the Chou 
dynasty, was a scholar of Confucius. 
His family was poor. He fed him- 
self on weeds while he dragged rice 
from a distance of more than 100 // 
for his parents. After the death of 
his parents he wandered southwards 
to the kingdom of Ch'u, whither 
his fame had spread before him. 
His disciples and pupils soon num- 
bered thousands, and he had so 
many rich gifts given him that 
thousands of bushels of rice were 
strored up for him. Soft cushions 
served him as seats and at his meals 
course followed after course. And 
yet he often said sighing — "Rich 
though I am, I wish I could live on 
weeds as before and fetch rice for 
my parents." 

V. 

Min-Sun lived in the Chou dynasty 
and was a pupil of Confucius. His 
mother died early and his father 
married again. His step-mother lined 
the winter clothes of her own two 
sons with warm cotton but those of 
her step-son with sedge fluff, which 
naturally did not keep him warm. 
One day his father ordered him to 
drive the cari, but he was so cold 
that he could not hold the reins 
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and they fell out of his hand. His 
father sought the cause of this and 
wanted, when he found it out, to 
turn the step-mother out of the house. 
Min-Sun persuaded him not to do so, 
and said 'Mf she stays here one son 
will freeze, but if she goes away then 
three sons will be motherless and 
freeze." His father granted his re- 
quest The step-mother who heard 
about it always treated him well 
after that 

VI. 

The family of Tung-Yung, who 
lived during the Han dynasty (206 — 
23 B.C.), was poor and when his 
father died there was no money 
in hand to provide for the burial 
expenses. So Tung-Yung sold him- 
self in order to get the needed 
money. While he was on his way 
to his new master where he wanted 
to buy himself off again by work he 
met a woman under a cassia tree 
who asked him to take her as his 
wife. He was willing and went on 
with her. When he arrived his mas- 
ter told him that he could buy his 
freedom if he spun thirty pieces of 
silk. These he finished in a mouth 
with the help of his wife and he 
started with her on the return jour- 
ney. But when the arrived under 
the cassia tree, where he had seen her 
first, she left him as suddenly as she 
had come to him. In after years he 
often thought of the good fairy who, 
touched by his filial offering, helped 
him. 

VIL 

Chiang-Shih, who lived in the 
time of the Han dynasty, served his 
mother with true filial love and his 
wife sought to surpass him in her 
loving care of her mother-in-law. 
She knew that the old lady loved to 
drink river water, so she always went 
herself to the river to get it for her. 
But the old lady loved still better a 
dish of finely minced fish. This the 
couple often prepared for her and 



since, according to ancient custom, it 
was not allowed to eat with the mother 
and yet they thought she would have 
more enjoyment out of it if she ate 
it in company, so they always invited 
some old soul from the neighbour- 
hood to eat this dish with her. And 
lo! one day a spring came suddenly 
out of the ground near the hut the 
water of which tasted like river water 
and in which they found daily two 
carps. Chiang-Shih made use of 
these two gifts faithfully for his 
mother. 

vin. 

Meng-T'sung, who lived in the 
reign of Wu (229—280 A.D.), was 
still young when his father died. His 
mother was old and very ill. Once 
in winter she wanted bamboo 
sprouts with which to make broth. 
Though Meng-T'sung thought hard, 
yet it seemed an impossibility to 
him to gQi what was wanted. In 
his perplexity he went into a bam- 
boo-grove, threw his arms round a 
bamboo and began to weep. Such deep 
filial love touched Heaven and Earth 
so much they split open the ground 
suddenly and from the crack several 
bamboo shoots sprouted. Joyfully 
Meng-T'sung went back to the house 
and cooked a broth with them 
for his mother, who was made well 
again by it 

IX. 

The family of Kuo-Chu lived during 
the Han dynasty, and were very poor. 
When his son was three years old, 
the mother took less to eat so that 
there might be more for this grand- 
child. This troubled Kuo-Chu very 
much, and one day heisad to his wife, 
"We are so poor that we, mother 
and son, cannot support ourselves 
and must give the mother of the 
child less. Would it not be best to 
bury the son? We can get a son 
any day again but not a mother." 
His wife did not dare to gainsay his 
proposal and he began forthwith to 
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dig a hole three feet deep. Who 
can describe his joy when he sudden- 
ly came upon a pot of gold on 
which was written: "Heaven bestows 
the pot of gold on Kuo-Chu as a 
reward for his filial love. No official 
position can deprive him of this 
property and thieves cannot steal it." 
X. 

Ting-Lan, who lived in the time of 
the Han dynasty, buried his father 
and mother in his early years and had 
therefore no opportunity to serve 
them and care for them. When he 
was grown up, he often thought of 
the pain and trouble they had under- 
gone for his sake and in order to 
show his thankfuluess by deeds, he 
carved a wooden image of his parents 
and honoured these as much as if 
they has been flesh and blood. His 
wife, who at the beginning also 
showed reverence to these likenesses, 
became gradually wanting in respect, 
and one day she forgot herself so 
much as to prick a finger of the 
image in fun with a needle. Blood 
came out and when the image look- 
ed on Ting-Lan, it began to shed 
tears. He sought for the cause 
of this and turned his wife out of 
the house as soon as he found out 
XI. 

During the Han dynasty there lived 
a certain Ts'ai-Shun, who lost his 
father when young. He served his 
mother most faithfully. During the 
rebellion of Wang Mang a famine 
broke out which caused the people to 
nourish themselve on mulberries. When 
picking these berries Ts'ai-Shun col- 
lected them in two different pots 
according to their colour. Rebels saw 
him and coming to him asked him 
what was his object. Ts'ai-Shun 
answered "The ripe black berries are 
for my mother but the red I will eat 
myself." Touched by his filial love, 
the rebels out of pity gave him 
some measures of rice and a loin 
of beef. 



XII. 



Wang-P'ou, who lived in the reign 
of Wei (220—260 A.D.), served his 
parents most worthily. His mother 
feared the thunder much in her 
life time. After her death she 
was buried in a cave on the moun- 
tain, and from that time onwards 
Wang-P'ou ran to her grave when- 
ever a thunderstorm came on, threw 
himself weeping on the ground, and 
called out comfortingly "Mother, don't 
fear, your Wang-P'ou is here." So 
that he could always be near by dur- 
ing thunderstorms, he never left his 
home and lived on the teaching he gave 
to his children. When he read the 
Book of Odes and came to the words 
in the Lu-O Ode "Oh loving parents 
who brought me up with much care 
and trouble," he used crying to leave 
them, so that his pupils at last forsook 
him. 

XIII. 

Emperor Wen (179—156 B.C) of 
the western Han dynasty was the 
third son of the Emperor Kao (206— 
194 B. C). When his father handed 
over to him the princedom of Tai, 
his mother, who was a subordinate 
wife of the Emperor, accompained him 
to his home and lived ever after with 
him. Wen looked after her unweary- 
ingly. During the three years that 
she was ill, he hardly dared to close 
his eyes at night or to go to sleep 
for fear of not being at hand quickly 
enough when she needed him. Broths 
and medicine could only be given 
her after he had tasted them. The 
fame of his filial love spread through 
the whole kingdom, and later he him- 
self became emperor. 
XIV. 

Chiang-Ke, who lived in the time 
of the Eastern Han dynasty (25 — 20 
A.D.), lost his father when young and 
lived alone with his mother. During 
a rebellion he carried his mother 
away on his back to a place of safety 
away from threatening dangers. On 
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the way he met bands of robbers at 
different times who wanted to take 
him prisoner. At last when one band 
began to seize him he began to cry 
bitterly and to call out — "I have an 
old mother who is still living." This 
touched the robbers so much that 
they did not kill him and let him go 
free. After wandering about for a 
long time he came down to Hsia-P'i. 
Although he was so poor that he had 
to go about barefoot and without a 
coat, yet through hard daily labour 
he earned enough to be able to 
provide necessities of life for his 
mother. 

XV. 

Hoang-Hiang lived in the time of the 
later Han dynasty, and lost his mother 
when he was only nine years old. 
So deeply did he grieve for her, that 
all his village companions praised 
his filial love. He also tried his best 
to serve his father in true filial love. 
During the great heat of summer, he 
fanned his father's pillow and mat- 
tress, and in the cold winter, he 
warmed the bed with his own 
body. When the prefect heard 
of this, he put up a notice on 
his house making public his filial 
love. 

XVI. 

During the later Han dynasty a 
certain Lu-Chi lived in Kiukiang. 
When he was six years old he once 
visited Yiiari-Shu. This man offered 
him oranges and when his host was 
not looking, the boy hid two of them 
away. As he was going away and 
saying farwell, the two oranges fell 
on to the ground. When Yiian-Shu, 
surprised, said to him "You come 
here as my guest and yet steal two 
oranges," Lu-Chi knelt down and 
explained to him that his mother liked 
oranges very much and that on that 
account he had wanted to take these 
with him. Yuan-Shu wondered much 
at the filial love in so young a 
child. 



XVII. 

Yii Ch'ien-lou lived in the reign 
of Ch'i (479—501 A.D.). He had 
not been ten days prefect of a district 
in Hunan when he suddenly took 
fright and perspiration began to stream 
from all his pores. He gave up his 
official position and honours at once 
and went home to find that his 
father had been ill two days. The 
doctor said to him that he would 
have to taste a certain kind of dirt 
and that if he found it bitter, then 
his father would get will. Yii Ch'ien- 
lou tasted it and was very grieved to 
find that it was sweet. Until the 
evening he threw himself down on 
the ground before the Great Bear, 
the death-star, and implored him to 
take his own name out of the Book 
of Life in place of his father's. 
XVI IL 

The wife of Ts'im-Shan-nan lived 
in the time of the T'ang dynasty, and 
was so old that she had no more 
teeth. Day after day her daughter-in- 
law, after she had washed herself and 
combed her hair, went up into the old 
woman's room and nourished her 
with her own breasts. The old wo- 
man lived strong and well in this 
manner for years without taking any 
rice. One day when she was very 
ill and gathered the whole family 
round her — young and old — she said: 
"How grieved I am that I cannot 
repay the love of my daughter-in-law 
in any way! But I desire that you — 
wives of my grandchildren — will serve 
her with the same love and respect 
that she has shown to me." 
XIX. 

Wang-Hsiaiig, who lived during 
the western Tsin dynasty (265 — 317 
A.D.), lost his mother when he was 
young. His step-mother treated him 
badly and slandered him so often to 
his father, that the boy lost in this 
way even his father's love. Once in 
winter she wanted to eat fresh fish, 
and the faithful Wang-Hsiang set off 
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at once to fulfil her wish. He 
opened up his clothes and crying out 
to the gods, thew himself down on 
the ice in order that he might make 
a hole in it with the heat of his 
body. Then the ice split suddenly 
and out of the opening sprang two 
carp, which he joyfully carried to his 
step-mother. 

XX. 

During the time of the western 
Tsin dynasty lived a certain Wu- 
Meng, who, although he was only 
eight years old, served his parents 
most faithfully. His family was so 
poor that they could not buy mos- 
quito nets for the beds. The mos- 
quitos gathered round him in swarms 
during the summer nights, and Wu- 
M^ng allowed them to suck their fill 
from his blood. However large their 
number might be, he never scared 
them away, for fear they should fly 
to his parents and sting them. This 
indeed was a sign of deep love to his 
parents. 

XXI. 

Once fourteen-year old Yung-Hsiang, 
who lived during the western Tsin 
dynasty, went with his father to the 
field to reap millet. There his father 
was suddenly attacked by a tiger and 
carried away. Although Yung-Hsiang 
had not the slightest weapon in his 
hand, still he thought only of his 
father's safety and forgot his own 
danger so completely, that he rushed 
after the tiger and throttled him with 
his hands. The tiger let the father 
fall, showed his teeth and went off. 
So his brave deed saved his father's 
life. 

XXII. 

Huaug-T'ien-chien was compiler of 
the Hanlin University during the reign 



of Emperer Che-Tsung (1086—1101 
A.D.). He loved his mother much 
and although he was already famous 
and noted, yet he served her faith- 
fully and truly. He never for a 
moment forgot his duties as a son. 
XXIII. 

Shon-ch'ang lived in the time of 
the Sung dynasty (960—1126 A.D.). 
When he was seven years old, his 
mother, who was a concubine, was 
made to marry out of the house by 
the first wife who was jealous of 
her. Mother and son did not see 
each other for fifty years. Later, when 
Chu-Shon-ch'ang was an official un- 
der the Emperor Shen-Tsung (1086 
A.D.) he gave up his post and his 
honours, said farewell to his family, 
and made a vow that he would not 
return without having first found his 
mother. Then he started on the way 
to Shensi. In his wanderings he 
came to Tung-chou where he rested 
two days. And who can describe 
his joy when he found his mother 
there, who was then much more than 
seventy years old! 

XXIV. 

The old Lai-tzu lived in the Chou 
dynasty and came from the Chiu 
state, which is now Hupeh. He 
served his parents with the truest 
filial love and regard. Untiringly he 
sought out the finest tit-bits for them. 
Although he was quite seventy years 
old, yet he did not think he was 
old. He wore coloured clothes of 
all kinds in order to appear young, 
and he danced about in front of his 
parents like a boy. He stumbled on 
purpose too and fell down when he 
carried up water to the old folks' 
room. So he did his best to cheer 
up his parents with his boyish fun. 
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Iron B«ll. 



tbe Bells of mokansban. 



By s. V. F. 




^HEN summer bursts forth 
over East Asia with 
glowing heat and muggy 
dampness, most European 
families flee from the 
towns to the mountains or to the sea. 
There are lovely spots for a summer 
holiday which seem to have sprung 
out of the earth within the last few 
years, and which flourish and expand 
rapidly under foreign organisation. 

Leaving out of account Tsingtau 
and Wei-hai-wei, which are modern 



sea-side places with fine beaches and 
luxurious hotels provided with every 
comfort, there have lately sprung up 
settlements in the mountains where 
Europeans build little bungalows, 
erect boarding-houses and make fine 
roads. Although much of this has 
happened in these places, people must 
not yet imagine them like European 
summer resorts, to which the railway 
can bring them in a short time, and 
from which they can systematically 
with the same rapidity be forwarded 
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brick to their homes after having 
spent a short time in the invigOrat- 
ingair. Pain- 
fully long is 
every jour- 
ney in China 
which has to 
be underta- 
ken in the in- 
terior. After 
days of tra- 
vel up rivers 
which flow 
through the 
country as 
its mighty 
hiade-routes, 
a journey is 
begun in 
chairs. One 
is often car- 
ried thus 
for hours 
long, in the 
most broil- 
ing heat, 
over stock 
and stone, 
through 
treeless 
fields and 
over parch- 
ed hills, be- 
fore one's 
destination 
is reached. 
In the in- 
terior of Chi- 
na there is 
no rqajion 
that can 
compare in 
picturesque 
beauty with 
the majestic 
scenery of 
the Alps. 

The whole view in Mokansltan. 

land has 

been, through the course of years, 

denuded of trees, and no forest laws 




have commanded the planting of young 
trees. Nevertheless, there are in this 

large em- 
pire regions 
enough 
whose pic- 
turesq u e 
charm de- 
light one 
and through 
whose pine- 
woods and 
forests one 
can wander 
for miles. 
There even 
the spoilt 
Europeans 
do not fear to 
travel in the 
comfortably 
slow Chi- 
nese fashion 
and journey 
thither to 
seek recupe- 
ration. 

One of 
the most 
beautiful- 
ly situated 
places in 
such a woo- 
dy hill re- 
gion is Mo- 
kanshan. Se- 
V e n t e e n 
hours' jour- 
ney on the 
Whangpoo 
from Shang- 
hai, lying in 
a lovely side 
valley of this 
river, Euro- 
peans soon 
discovered 
it and sett- 
led them- 
summer. It 
hamlet on a 



selves 
is 



an 



down for the 
old Chinese 
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high plateau in the midst of green hills. | quillity, the sudden advent of the 




A Walk in the Mountains. 



Amongst the peaceful inhabitants 
of Mokanshan, who had lived there 



"foreign devil" caused great alarm. They 
could not understand why these should 




Mission Church (Built in Cross-form). 

for generations in monotonous tran- [ suddenly appear and should, with in- 
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explicable haste, lay out roads, disturb 
graves, build houses, and erect brid- 
ges, in order after a time to go away 
again — in short, why they should be- 
have in such a mad fashion. The 
building of houses, so decided the 
clever Chinese, could only be a pre- 
text for some other design, else what 
occasion had the Europeans exactly 
to come to the neighbourhood of 
Mokanshan? If they wished to build 
houses everywhere, this could happen 
in all quietness without the workmen 
dislocating their members through it, 



ward emotion: "The barbarians are 
seeking the golden bell"! "The gol- 
den bell"! they all whispered, deeply 
excited. And to the few strangers 
who did not understand the saying, 
the following was related : — 

"Many, many years ago, there was 
in Mokanshan a great number of 
very rich priests. The treasure of 
gold which they amassed in the 
course of years was so vast that they 
made out it a bell of enormous size, 
which they decorated with the most 
beautiful work. The tone of this bell 




Premises of a Chinese Mei chant Supplying the Foreign 
Guests with Provisions from Shanghai. 



and buying waste ground made sacred 
by old graves. The Chinese puzzled 
their heads over the motive of such 
astonishing behaviour and held coun- 
sel in the tea-houses how a check 
might be offered them. Finally, after 
varied and ever rejected conjectures, 
an old scholar discovered the true 
reason of this wild passion for build- 
ing. With head held high, he strode 
to the tea-house, and proclaimed 
there composedly, yet with deep in- 



was wonderful, and possessed the 
property of alleviating all sorrow and 
healing all pain, and whosoever lived 
near the bell was, his whole life 
long, fortunate, wealthy and content 
This increased and prospered the 
priesthood through many hundreds of 
years, until the bell suddenly b^;an 
to wander forth by itself and could 
not be detained in any place. Rest- 
less, it visibly endeavoured to reach 
the neighbourhood of a certain per- 
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son whom it nevertheless failed to 
reach. The priests were at great 
pains to hold it, yet in vain: ever did 
it go away, and could only with 
great difficulty be conveyed back to 



in what place it was hidden. This 
deed, however, brought the priests 
misfortune. The genius of the bell 
revenged itself: the priests grew poor 
and were scattered throughout the 




View on the Orand Canal. 



its place. Then the head priest de- 
cided to bury the golden bell, so 
that they would be forced ever to re- 
main near it; and so it happened. 



world, but the bell remained ever since 
undiscovered. Whoever finds its 
burial-place and rescues it will, by 
this deed, have unutterable happiness. 




Honse-Boat towed by a Steam Launch on a Branch Creek of the Orand Canal. 



Deep under the ground the bell was 
buried aud the men who did their 
share of the work had their eyes put 
out so that they could never betray 



If the sound of the bell is again 
heard, then a time of happiness and 
peace will break forth for all 
China, and the whole kingdom will 
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prosper with undreamt of develop- 
ments!" 

The clever Chinese now knew why 
the foreigners came to Mokanshan, 
and clearly saw through their actions. 
That the Europeans should build 
houses and not live in them during 
the first months of the year, no sen- 
sible Chinese could believe. Further, 
the foreigners come, it is said, all at 
a certain time to Mokanshan, when 
they can use their instruments for 
enticing treasures out of the earth. 
(The Chinese country-people mean by 
these, thermometers, barometers, etc.). 
Under the pretence of building hou- 
ses, they root up and overturn the 
soil; and that they will not readily 
deliver over the bell to its former 
possessors the Chinese know only too 
well by unhappy experience. 

There is also in the soil of Mokan- 
shan a great treasure of silver which 
the Europeans are seeking, and which 
came in the following manner to be 
in the earth: — 

After the golden bell had dis- 
appeared, people wished to make an- 
other to replace it; but the gold they 
had was not sufficient. So they re- 
solved to make one of silver which 
was much larger than the golden bell 
but equal to it in value. But the 
blessed properties of the old bell 
would not reside in the new one, 
and in a great conflagration which 
burnt down the temple the bell 
was melted and the silver poured 
down into the earth. 

Now there hangs in the temple 
built after that time an old artistically 



worked iron bell with an ancient in- 
scription. This no one is now 
able to read, but the old people 
know it means that if the bell ever 
begins to ring of itself, the golden 
bell will rise out of the earth, the 
treasures of the silver bell will 
make themselves visible above the 
surface of the earth, and a new 
time of prosperity will begin for 
China. 

Thus is the soil of Mokanshan 
interwoven with old proverbs and 
tales which have taken deep root in 
the hearts of the country people. 
Two grey old fir-trees stand close 
together on a hill as true symbols of 
peace, and becken to the approaching 
wanderer with their venerable heads. 
There was once a married couple 
who are said to have lived here, the 
girl from the valley, the youth from 
the mountain. They were both so 
good, so benevolent, so peace- 
loving that they were highly respect- 
ed by their neighbours and led a 
happy life up till their old age. 
When they died, out of their graves 
grew two firs and as long as these 
trees grow undisturbed, the old cou- 
ple under the ground will rest 
happy. The Chinese therefore pro- 
tect this grave and with anxiety 
fear lest the strange barbarians might 
here also begin their destructive 
work. 

Thou, old lonely hamlet, with thy 
thousand years of peace, thy rest is 
for ever gone, since the foreigner has 
forced himself in with his European 
civilisation rich in blessings! 
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|ETWEEN the large cities 
Shao-chou-fu and Lieu- 
chou, and the prefectu- 
ral cities of Lo-chang 
Ju-yiian in the province 
of Kwantung hes the 
district of the ^ -^ Yao-tze, about twen- 
ty square miles in size and traversed 
by high mountains. The name Yao- 
tze means literally "wild dog'' or 
"jackal". The name has not been 
intentionally chosen by the natives, 
but they have been given the name, 
and indeed without any reason. This 
agreeable little tribe have nothing of 
the dog, far less of the wild dog, 
in them. The proud Chinese gives 
to all foreigners contemptuous and 
evil names, and has not forgotten to do 
likewise to this little people lying on 
the borders. The tribe accepted this 
name, as they at first could not well 
understand the meaning. But in 
truth it was then utterly indifferent to 
them how they were called by the 
Chinese and what they thought of 
them. Near the Yao-tze there is the 
tribe of the "jg^ "F Miao-tze, who, as dis- 
tinct from the Yao-tze, can be point- 
ed out as the aborigines of China. 
As they were settled before the Chi- 
nese, they did not receive any such 
revolting name; "25 Miao made from 
the character ^ tsao, a plant, and Q 
tien, a field, does not designate any- 



thing bad. Although I have not yet 
seen the Miao-tze with my own eyes, 
or rather, have not yet observed them 
in their own homes, I am convinced 
that in the scale of civilisation they 
stand far below the Yao-tze. They 
appear also far behind the Yao-tze, 
as regards physical strength and beau- 
ty. I learnt from a reliable Chinese 
soldier, who had fought against the 
Miao-tze, that it is a fact that their 
coccyx is from one to three centi- 
metres in length. There are in the 
present day so many learned socie- 
ties whose means are at their dis- 
posal and who might easily equip an 
expedition into the country of the 
Miao-tze. Up to the present, unfor- 
tunately, little has been done in this 
direction. There have certainly been 
several among the missionaires in 
China who would gladly have helped 
in such an important work. 

My residence during many years 
in the north of the province of 
Kwantung had often brought me into 
contact with individual Yao-tze. 1 
had seen them in markets or towns 
and had spoken with them. I had 
gained a lively interest in them, by 
reason of the blameless reputation 
they had sustained among all the 
Chinese who knew them intimately. 
For a few years I had even employ- 
ed one or two to do work for us, 
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and they performed it faithfully and 
with intelligence. 

My long-planned journey was first 
carried out in October, 1904. There 
have been here and there foreigners 
who have tried to visit the Yao-tze. 
But as they made a wrong beginning 
and possessed no recommendations 
to the Yao-tze, they could get no 
further than the borders of the coun- 
try, and thanked the stars they got 
out again with whole heads. A few 
months before my journey, an embassy 
from the Yao-tze came, with the firm 
intention to see me and interview 
me, to my house: filled with mistrust 
and fear, however, they turned round 
in front of my door and hurried 
back to their mountains. They gave 
as excuse that they feared I might 
lock them up or do some evil to 
them. High as are the lofty ranges 
of mountains, and difficult as are 
the passes through them, yet 
still more inaccessible are the 
mountains of mistrust and the 
passes of caution with which the Yao- 
tze surround themselves as a pro- 
tection against all outsiders. 

From the city of Shao-chou-fu one 
can reach by horseback the market- 
place of Kui-tu in one day. This 
place is already counted among the 
markets attended by the Yao-tze. 
Here they sell their productions — 
maize, millet, potatoes, and, above all, 
planks and boards and other things. 
In exchange for these, they buy 
rice, salt, meat, cloth and so on. 
1 found here a man who had in 
earlier years visited the chief towns 
of the Yao-tze in the capacity of a 
petty trader. He was very willing to 
serve us as guide and baggage-carrier. 
My little expedition consisted of seven 
men and two horses. Directly out 
of the market-town, we left the flat 
plain and ascended a mountain gorge, 
it was one of those warm days of 
autumn which bring new life and 
vitality to the foreigner in China. 



Well experienced Chinese had advised 
us not to take the horses with us 
at first, since we could not make 
much use of them. Soon the order 
was to alight, as even a good Chi- 
nese pony cannot perform the im- 
possible. Stone steps, like a steep 
stairway, led upwards, and we were 
obliged to scramble over flat and 
smooth slippery stones. It was only 
with difficulty that we pulled the 
horses up behind us. We shed all 
superfluous clothing, and soon found 
the burning hot sun streaming on our 
backs and arms very unpleasant. At 
last we appeared to have surmounted 
the summit of the first peak. A 
path about one German mile in 
length led us along the back of the 
mountain. A south wind fanned us 
with coolness and all the troubles 
of the climb were soon forgotten. 
A few times the path led across 
various streams, over which we were 
obliged to jump. As the practical 
notion of erecting tea-houses was not 
yet known here, we relished drinking 
the cool clear mountain water. On 
this road we met already several 
parties of Yao-tze, who were return- 
ing from carrying wood to the 
market. They speak and understand 
mostly the dialect of the countr>' 
people, which is very similar to the 
Hakka dialect. Curious and suspi- 
cious, they inquired whence we had 
come and where we were going, 
and for what reasons and so on. 
Most of them warned us against 
visiting the mountains. The paths 
and bridges would be impossible to 
us. There were very many wild 
beasts, such as tigers, and very large 
wild men (monkeys); above all there 
was nothing to eat there. With 
friendly jokes I sought to gainsay 
the difficulties. "My contemporary 
friends, it cannot be that there is 
nothing to eat where you live, for 
the reputation of your hospitality is 
spread abroad far and wide." "Yes, 
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but what we eat is not possible for 
you to eat/' they rejoined. "Have 
you a good modern gun with you," 
they asked. "No, I know that you 
do not sufficiently trust foreigners; 
if they bring guns with them, you 
do not trust them at all; so I left 
mine at home. A man is so secure 
among you that he requires no 



weapons.' 



*You appear to have 



heard a great deal about us already!'* 
"Naturally? have you not yet heard 
of me and of our schools and 
chapels?" They had heard my 
Chinese name often before. In con- 
versing like this we continued our 
journey. When the band accompany- 
ing us had heard and seen enough, 
they hastened away and another set 
would overtake us. 

1 had thought we had done 
enough hard work for the day and 
that we would come without any 
any further climbing to the end of 
our day's journey. We had once 
again to descend into the depths 
below in order to scramble up to a 
similar height on the other side. Deep 
down in the valley roared the fierce 
mountain torrent, which was spanned 
by a bridge, twenty metres long, of 
three boards in width. It was already 
quite rotten, and I had a few minutes 
of fearful anxiety as to whether the 
horses would cross over safely or be 
precipitated some thirty metres in the 
depths below. Under the bridge 
was a very deep pool, and a Yao-tze 
was sitting on the edge fishing. 
The fish that are caught here cost 
almost as much as those caught in 
rivers. I cannot say how far a rea- 
son exists for this or whether it can 
be traced to superstition. At any 
rate, fish out of this pool was often 
set before me and pointed out as 
a delicacy. On the right of the 
path, at a distance of about fifteen 
metres, I saw a small but thoroughly 
suitably buih fort It is .about a 
hundred metres higher up than the 



bridge, and serves as a protection 
to the people in times of riot and 
war. According to tales of the 
Yao-tze only four men with weapons 
are sufficient to defend the pass 
against thousands. In this fashion 
all the passes in the interior are 
fortified. The distant view from this 
bridge was exceptionally magnifi- 
cent. About thirty mountain ranges 
rising as in tiers of an arena could 
be counted on each side. The 
mountains here are thickly wooded. 
Hundreds of flecks of shade from 
different kinds of trees and firs 
mingled together. Involuntarily I try 
to grasp the camera in order to take 
these grand scenes. But out of 
consideration for the suspicion and 
the susceptibility of the Yao-tze, I 
had left my camera behind. 

It was fully two hours beyond 
the river before we had finished 
the ascent. On each side of the pass 
we immediately noticed that we were 
approaching human habitation. Even 
in the wood we perceived that it 
was ordered by laws prescribed 
by men. Soon we reached rice-fields 
that were close upon harvest. Here 
and there reapers were already busy, 
housing the treasure doubly precious 
in the mountains; unfortunately the 
Yao-tze had told us the sad news 
that the rice-harvest this year in 
the mountains had turned out far 
from sufficient. Following the course 
of a mountain stream, the path 
led to the large village of Chou-ten- 
piang. Behind a thick grove of 
lianas lay the part of the village in 
which we wished to occupy quarters 
for the nighl. This village is 
people by the so-called half Yao-tze. 
They are Chinese who formerly, as 
inhabitants of the mountains, did 
not separate themselves from the 
Yao-tze, In this large valley there 
formerly was a number of Chinese 
villages which have since been 
reduced to two. The fields have 
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mostly been bought up by the 
Yao-tze. Everywhere one sees small 
huts which serve as dwellings for 
the Yao-tze working here during 
the sowing and harvest. Just now 
all were inhabited. In this village 
lives the Yao-lan (the one standing 
security for the Yao-tze) chosen by 
the Yao-tze and sanctioned by the 
officials in Shao-chou-fu. We turned 
in at his house. He was already 
awaiting us at the door, as he had 
been informed of our coming. 

Our host was about fifty-five years 
of age, and was an unusually supple 
and flexible man. To be sure he 
was invested with a weighty office. 
He is the arbitrator of some three 
thousand families who belong to his 
district. They come to him with 
all their affairs and complaints. He 
is the mediator between the Yao-tze 
and the officials; in particular it 
devolves upon him to induce the 
Yao-tze to pay the rents of the 
fields belonging formerly to the 
Chinese. He receives for his 
pains the sum of one hundred 
and forty dollars yearly as salary 
from the mandarin in Shao-chou-fu 
and besides this each household head 
gives him from thirty to a hundred 
cash a year. This is unquestionably 
a good income for a Chinese; the 
post is therefore in great request by 
many. This man's father had already 
held the position for many years be- 
fore him. When he lay on his 
death-bed, the Yao-tze came and 
chose the son as his successor. The 
under officials demanded a hundred 
taels from him before they would 
consider him as acceptable, "1 will 
give you ten dollars", was the rep- 
ly, "no more on any account" 
Another Chinaman had already pro- 
fessed himself willing to pay the 
sum. The negociations lasted too 
long for the Yao-tze; they finally 
said: "Either you choose the man 
we want or we shall have none at 



all." They would not join in the 
negociations. As they really with- 
drew themselves and were hardly 
seen a second time, the new Yao-lan 
was ratified for ten dollars as the 
official representative of the Yao-tze. 

The Chinese Government knows 
very well that it cannot perform any- 
thing with force against the Yao-tze. 
It is clever enough to overlook trifles 
and grant as much liberty to the 
people as possible. From the three 
thousand heads of households comes 
a yearly sum of about a thousand 
dollars in taxes. The manner in 
which the Chinese Government deals 
with these its step-children' is very 
exemplary. It is accompanied with 
clemency and patience by which they 
gradually are incorporated more near- 
ly into the state. In all the pages 
of history of any people there is 
hardly a similar example of such 
generosity and mildness. At the de- 
livery up of the yearly taxes there 
often come many women. They are 
together with the men lodged and 
looked after by the officials. The 
men receive a small silver medal for 
the faithful delivery of payment At 
each examination there are two tsui- 
tsai degrees (the lowest literary but- 
ton) reserved for the Yao-tze if they 
will only enter. They would certain- 
ly pass. But they do not come, for 
they are afraid that, by accepting 
such a dignity, they might bring the 
burden of dependence upon them- 
selves. In Ju-yuan there is the pretty 
custom, still followed, that the Yao- 
tze on the day of the Spring festival 
should receive a plate full of salt 
from the officials of that place. Hun- 
dreds and even thousands come on 
this day to fetch the salt Although 
the salt trade of Hunan goes no 
longer by way of Ju-yiian, they still 
come for their plate of salt as for- 
merly. 

Our host was very affable and 
told us much about his own and his 
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father's long official life. He seemed 
to be a well-informed man. Accord- 
ing to his statement there live over 
ten thousand families of Yao-tze 
between the above named towns dis- 
tributed over twenty-nine valleys. If 
we reckon four or five members to 
each family, then there must be some 
fifty-thousand Yao-tze in the North- 
west of the province of Kwantung. 
It is a fact that the Chinese are ever 
withdrawing in front of the Yao-tze. 
They sell their fields in numerous 
cases and they also die out; the Yao-tze 
on the contrary are increasing from year 
to year. Their former abode is no 
longer sufficient for them. When 
single families go forth, they 
seek out uninhabited fertile moun- 
tains and try to maintain them- 
selves there. Some of these single 
little stocks of the Yao-tze I have 
already met with here and there on 
my travels. The Chinese often em- 
ploy them to cultivate their forests and 
I have always heard that the Yao-tze 
perform their duties very conscien- 
tiously. It never came to my ear 
that any neighbourhood was made 
unsafe through the Yao-tze. They 
are only dangerous when they are 
provoked. 

Our host had had the evening 
meal made somewhat early. With 
his own hands the old gentleman 
had cut the throat of a large fowl. 
He also sat down at our table and 
drank some of the rice-wine; he then 
got up again, as he had to eat with 
his workmen and sons. We spent 
the cool evening until sunset in front 
of the house and looked at the Yao- 
tze working round the houses. The 
clear daylight was all put to use in 
drying the rice which lay spread out 
on strong bamboo mats; and now 
it was all shovelled together into 
baskets or sacks and taken into the 
houses. The fowls pecked at grains 
that had fallen underneath the mats 
and crammed their crops full. The 



last rays of the setting sun gilded 
the mountains opposite. Most of the 
roofs around us began to send up 
wreaths of smoke, a sign that the 
evening meal was being prepared in 
the houses. In front of us Chinese 
and Yao-tze children played peacefully 
together. The band of union be- 
tween them was a darling little white 
Chinese dog, who had especial de- 
signs on a little Yao-tze girl of ten 
years old. He was continually jum- 
ping round about her and held her 
fast by her belt that was hanging 
down. Children, who can play so 
joyously, must be good children. 
The remaining part of the long 
evening we spent with our host or 
his sons in interesting conversation. 
For my night's rest I was offered 
the teacher's bed, who was just 
making a visit to his parents. A 
teacher here in the mountains does 
not receive much salary, but he also 
has not many worries. The children 
come only to school when they are 
not needed at home, and that is 
seldom enough. 

On the next morning we rose up 
early. Steaming rice, and a boiled, 
but unfortunately nearly raw, duck, 
were to strengthen us for our long 
march. Our horses we wished to 
take with us as far as they could go. 
Unfortunately that was scarcely three- 
quarters of a mile. Happily I had 
brought two Chinese with me pre- 
pared for this emergency. A high 
narrow bridge here spanned a little 
stream that ran down between im- 
mense boulders of rock. To the 
right and left, in the near fore- 
ground, lay the houses of the last 
Chinese village. Formerly, fifty years 
ago, over a hundred families lived 
here. Now there are scarcely ten or 
fifteen of them in the place. Their 
houses and fields are bought up by 
the Yao-tze. Along the stream quite 
twenty water-wheels lay overshot one 
behind the other. Each drove from 
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two to six pestles which ground rice 
or the bark of a certain tree fre- 
quently found in the mountains. The 
finely ground dust of this bark is 
sold to the manufacturers of pastilles 
as productive of a sweet smell. 
Human habitations soon ceased again, 
but rice-fields with their golden yel- 
low panicles ripe for harvest extended 
along the sides of the stream for a 
long time, till at last the steep 
descending valley and the wildness 
of the rocky mountain chain gave 
check to our human craving for 
Chinese bread. Neariy four hours 
had we already been on the 
way. The valley narrowed itself 
visibly. Where the steep precipitous 
sides afforded any room, there did a 
wood of firs nestle. Even the bare 
rocky walls themselves were covered 
with firs and hard-wooded trees. 
Between these twined upwards 
creepers like gigantic serpents. All 
kinds of thickets and bushes stood 
in bloom. Feathered singers, who 
certainly could not be seen, lifted 
their voices in song. Our guide 
took a primitive tin pipe out of his 
pocket and enticed from it the 
wonderful long-drawn notes of the 
nightingale. Soon after we heard a 
bird answer it; but its voice was a 
little more liquid in tone. The 
decoy-bird, which the guide brought 
with him in a cage, also began to 
sing. Any one, who had not known 
that it was October, would have 
thought we were in the midst of 
Spring. We frequently came across 
sawing-jacks on which huge fir-trunks 
were being reduced to small pieces 
for coffin boards for the Chinese. 
This trade is still one of the most 
lucrative, as it never is at a standstill. 
Beautiful as were the surroundings 
here, we yet felt that the appetite 
could not be satisfied by lovely 
scenery alone. I brought out two 
baskets of Chinese cakes and we sat 
us down on the brand new coffin 



boards. I then divided to each a few 
pieces of the cake so as to avoid 
unnecessary ceremony. Two Yao-tze 
also, who had joined us for the last 
hour, received their fair share. They 
appeared to know nothing yet of the 
Chinese superstition that whoever 
eats the cakes of a foreigner will 
become an adherent of the foreigner. 
They took it with good grace and 
ate with appetite. Clear fresh moun- 
tain water stood us in stead cf tea. 
Only a little half hour, and we had 
to go on our way. The path be- 
came ever more interesting and dan- 
gerous. We came to a place which 
is designated by the Yao-tze as the 
"castle.'' A long road made out of 
huge blocks of stone led up the sleep 
wall of rock; it ended directly in 
front of a steep circular rock with 
precipitous sides. A narrow foot- 
path hardly five inches wide was 
hewn out of it The two Yao-tze 
were very anxious to see whether I 
would come up it alive. Fifty me- 
tres deep below us we heard the 
rushing mountain torrent. It is in 
such a place at this that a couple of 
Yao-tze could keep at bay a whole 
regiment of good soldiers. Com- 
pared with such a path, the narrow 
pass of Thermopylae must have seem- 
ed a wide parade ground. Unhappily, 
as nature had fashioned me some- 
what broad, I was obliged to push 
myself along almost sideways. At 
this point the sides of the valley, 
almost perpendicular, approached each 
other within a distance of four hun- 
dred metres. In front of us the tv-'o 
sides united forming an immense 
round wall of rock, which I reckoned 
as nine hundred to a thousand feet 
high. In vain one looks for a road 
or pass, and yet our guide made 
directly for the wall of rock. I was 
indeed highly curious to know what 
would come of it We went round 
the precipice until we suddenly stood 
in front of a large stone flight of 
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stairs. At a steep angle this led up 
the face of the cliff. It is made out 
of great slabs of rock: although nei- 
ther lime nor cement is used, they 
seem quite firm enough. The 
Yao-tze with their heavy burdens 
on their backs go with ease 
and surety up and down, which is to 
be wondered at. When the Yao-tze 
accompanying us saw these steps, 
their eyes brightened up as would 
the eyes of a patriotic German on 
seeing the Rhine. "Who fashioned 
this tremendous work of art?*' I 
asked, in order to give my com- 
panions opportunity to pour out their 
hearts. "We all did our best to 
help,'' he replied proudly. At the 
bottom of the steps were several 
sticks cut out of hard wood. My 
first companion wished to take one 
with him to help him up the steep 
ascent. "We see that you are a 
stranger here," the Yao-tze said, "put 
the stick back again." These sticks 
are for the purpose of defence against 
large apes who also climb down 
here and whose delight it is to attack 
unarmed men and terrify them. I 
could only ascertain that these "wild 
men" as they are called, were as large 
as a tall boy of fourteen, possessed a 
dark brown coat, and lived on the 
fruits of the trees. They to not seem 
as bad tempered as baboons are, 
but they might possibly be orang- 
outangs. Although we had not the 
pleasure of seeing such a fellow, I 
did not doubt the truth of the tale, 
as the Yao-tze do not lie. 

With joyous singing, our Yao-tze 
sprang ahead of us as though they 
were treadmg a ground floor. It 
amused them hugely to see how I 
puffed. At the top, as a final finish 
to the stairway, was another large 
round rock in which about ten small 
steps were cut. Here the carriers 
with their baskets could go no fur- 
ther. It was really almost like a 
ladder. Our friendly companions 



however helped them up. "Now we 
have arrived," the Yao-tze said. This 
is our entrance-gate. Immediately be- 
hind the pass lies our village." The 
"immediately" amounted to an hour 
more. We then sat down and rested 
a little. Far below lay the narrow 
valley. All around us rose the high 
mountains, now with steep, now with 
gentle slopes. A few high peaks to- 
wered like proud kings over the 
smaller but numberless mountain tops, 
as a great lord would rule over his 
people. The wind swept through the 
thick crown of foliage with myste- 
rious rustlings. A child would 
have understood the tales it told 
of the sorrows and loves of the 
Yao-tze, of their isolation aud their 
oppression, of their wars with the 
Chinese, of their chastity and fidelity 
to their wives, of their love of the 
mountains which hardly yield them 
their daily bread. Immense boulders 
lay strewn everywhere around, as 
though in times gone by giants had 
played ball with each other and had 
forgotten to take their playthings 
away with them. It is one of those 
classical spots which can be made 
very disagreeable by undesirable visi- 
tors. 

The very easy climb up the other 
side was rather a recreation than an 
exertion. The road then led through 
sappy woods and fir-trees. Soon 
there babbled a little brook once 
more at our feet. In the turn of a 
hand it grew into a little stream. 
Now there appeared already the sure 
signs of a village, the rice-fields. In 
front of us opened a wide level plain. 
On all four sides the mountains fell 
gently away. We turned the last 
corner and saw the houses of the 
Yao-tze lying before us, here large 
numbers grouped together, there 
single farms scattered about. We 
had to pass a great number of 
houses before arriving at our des- 
tination. Most of the houses are 
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Covered with burnt roof-tiles, always 
a proof that the inhabitants cannot 
be so very poor; for the poor cover 
their far humbler abodes with grass 
only. In the fields men and women 
were working; the harvest was pro- 
gressing here also. It was brought 
in exactly the same way as by the 
Chinese. Only the beaten out rice 
was carried away more seldom in 
baskets than in sacks. 

In front of nearly every house 
there is an apparatus for pounding 
arranged. Simpler and more practi- 
cal contrivances I never saw. The 
smallest brook is sufficient to move 
such a threshing machine. The 
pounding-beam is considerably leng- 
thened out behind. The end of this, 
about two or three feet long, is 
hollowed out into a kind of trough. 
Into this trough the water runs, let 
it be either much or little. As soon 
as the trough is filled to the top, 
it reaches over-weight, sinks down, 
empties out its water and lightened 
quickly rises again. The weight and 
counter-weight are exactly measured 
so that this simple mechanical design 
works without any hitch. My clever 
teasing Chinese companion said laugh- 
ing to me: "Look, sir, here are the 
beginnings of great machines to be 
seen. What we begin here, you in 
the West have greatly developed, but 
the honour of invention is due to 
us.'* — "My good friend," I answered 
him, "you forget that the originals 
you boast of have been made by 
foreigners also and not by Chinese." 
He drew laughing away. 

Along the road the Yao-tze stood 
still as we passed by. They were 
in part so astonished at the ap- 
proaching visitor that the women 
forgot to draw their jackets closer 
over their breasts. At one place one 
of my companions called out to me 
and said: "Look there, sir, you 
would not believe it before; over 
there stand two without any upper 



garments." I besought him to be 
quiet, and not to discuss the people 
in such a loud fashion, as they would 
think badly of us. Certainly, there 
they stood without any jackets, so 
that one was ashamed to see them. 
One of them appeared to realise this, 
for she at least crossed two hands 
over her breast 

The fields, through which our 
road took us, wore a well-cultivated 
look. In front of the houses rice 
or maize was drying on large mats. 
One could hear far and near the 
threshing out of the rice. The rat- 
tling sound mingled with the dull 
thump of the pounding-machine. 
The glad tones of strange melodies 
sung by the young men resounded 
here and there. Is this the ill- 
renowned district and the ill-re- 
nowned people, I thought? Here 
we can sleep securely in peace! 

Our guide brought us to the 
house of the richest man in the 
village. He was at once the super- 
intendent of the place and the head 
man, controlled the police and kept 
the inn: to express it better and 
more clearly: the man is at once 
priest and king of his people. Just 
like this man here, so might have 
Abraham ruled over his people's 
welfare. Everywhere during my 
visits in the houses whenever I 
made a proposal to the people, 
for example, to start a school for 
them, the answer was always: "Ask 
our chief," or "Ask our rich 
man." He also appeared truly Ihe 
most well-read and cultivated man of 
the village. If only it so happened 
everywhere that the richest were also 
the most cultivated and capable, there 
would well be less jealousy in the 
world. 

Our host greeted us simply without 
much ceremony. He was sixty-five 
years of age. His Chinese was fluent 
and easy. He was of medium size, 
well-set, but beardless. It then oc- 
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cured to me that in the three large 
Yao-tze villages I only saw a single 
old man who wore a beard. When 
I was more exactly informed, I learnt 
that this bearded man was no Yao- 
tze, but a Chinaman. It was suppos- 
ed that he had done something in 
the world outside on account of 
which he had to seek remote retire- 
ment speedily. He was therefore 
dead to his people, dead also to the 
arm of justice, and led here in the 
mountains of the Yao-tze an honour- 
able life. He had been given a 
wife, and his children were counted 
as full Yao-tze. I have sat in the 
house of this old man, but there was 
nothing to be got from him. Re- 
ferring to the beard, I learnt that the 
Yao-tze do to it what is done with 
us with female beards as soon as it 
begins to grow and is long enough 
to be grasped by sharp mails, it is 
unmercifully pulled out. Just as one 
feels pain at pulling out the first 
white hair, so they feel pain at pro- 
ducing a young beard. Altogether 
the Yao-tze have something truly 
feminine or virginal in their character. 
I cite only the following. Here it is 
not the women who wear ear-rings, 
but the men. And in fact, these very 
large silver ear-rings, which are really 
tastefully executed, are handed over 
to the son-in-law at the marriage by 
the father-in-law. If a man has two 
wives, he wears two-rings in each 
ear. If he has lost his wife, then he 
wears both rings in one ear. If it 
had not seemed to me too malicious, 
I would have asked, supposing the 
man's two wives to have died, whe- 
ther he would have had to wear four 
rings in one ear? A further proof 
of the feminine in the male Yao-tze 
is their predilection for embroidery. 
The women embroider a great deal 
and are fond of cross-stich work, 
making decidedly not Chinese, but 
quite foreign, patterns which are si- 
milar to Indian or Armenian embroi- 



deries. But they never embroider 
for themselves but for their fiances, 
their husbands or their children. 
Many other traits, such as the whole 
demeanour of the men, constantly 
reminded me of the "eternal femi- 
nine '* in the male Yao-tze. 

The house of our host was very 
large and spacious. Children and 
grandchildren obeyed his signs. He 
himself ordered and superintended 
everything. In a friendly way he pass- 
ed to and fro and asked us questions. 
The nearer the evening came, the 
more he thawed and the more friend- 
ly he became. He spoke of his tra- 
vels to the town, of his visits to the 
mandarin for the purpose of paying 
the taxes. Directly he showed him- 
self in the streets of Shao-chou-fu, 
old and young would run after him. 
Later he had exchanged his embroi- 
dered coat for a Chinese one and 
had set a Chinese cap on his head, 
and no one had recognised him 
again. 

It was not long before the Yao-tze 
came from far and near to see me. 
Most of them understood the dialect of 
the country people; many of the men 
and even a few women could speak 
it. The Yao-tze can be considered 
therefore in a certain measure as a 
bi-lingual tribe. The commercial inter- 
course with the Chinese makes it 
almost a compulsory necessity to 
learn Chinese. Hundreds of ques- 
tions are asked of me. Amongst 
them all the suspicion of the Yao- 
tze makes itself felt. The tribe has 
had enough of bad experiences for 
centuries: no wonder then that 
suspicion has become a characteristic 
trait! "What really made you take 
this foolhardly journey? What have 
you to sell? Do you belong to the 
railway people who want to dig 
treasure out of the mountain? Have 
you come here to search the moun- 
tain? Are you an agent for guns? 
We are not so childish as to believe 
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that love for our beautiful mountains 
drove you here. Show us your new- 
fashioned gun." So the questions 
poured forth. "I have neither gun 
nor revolver," I said smiling. — 
"What! a man from the West with 
no revolver? That we do not be- 
lieve!" "I am from the West, it is 
true, but I have lived long in your 
neighbourhood. I know you better 
than you know me. I knew that you 
were good— but very suspicious and 
cautious -therefore I brought no wea- 
pon with me." "Were you not 
afraid?" they began again. "How? 
A revolver would have "been of no 
use and I knew quite well that you 
good people would do nothing. You 
must not consider me as a stranger, 
but as your neighbour. I perceive 
that you really originate from a 
foreign country. I have long wished 
to visit you in your homes." Thus 
with such words I quieted the storm 
of questions. Naturally I gave them 
a detailed account of what we 
do and how we live in Shao- 
chou-fu. I could see plainly from 
their faces that they believed 
me — and hence all was won. 
They told me then that I was the 
first that had sought them in their 
home. "You are right," one strong 
young man said, "you are safe with 
us, we believe you. But we wanted 
very much to see a weapon of 
modern invention." From the in- 
offensive way in which men and 
women mixed with each other, I 
soon noticed that the stiff Chinese 
etiquette between the two sexes had 
not yet been introduced. Men and 
women had dealings with each other 
in an amiable and natural way. I 
saw that my escort looked into all 
the rooms without distinction. When 
I asked about it, they said "That is 
the custom here- you must do it 
too." And so I did. I noticed how 
the women prepared the supper, how 
they treated their children and much 



more. Women took part in the 
conversation, and although they wore 
no trousers, but only a large apron 
for dress, yet they seemed to have 
an immense amount to say in their 
own house. It gives a great im- 
pression of harmony to see the 
whole family, men and women, sitting 
by each other at meals, whether the 
table is large or small or plentifully 
or meagrely spread. The behaviour 
of the men towards the women is 
almost like that of the Western 
nations. Unfortunately it cannot be 
ignored that the immense in- 
fluence of the Chinese surrounding 
the Yao-tze on all sides is already 
quite noticeable among them. That 
is certainly no wonder. Do the 
Jews that wandered to Kai-feng-fu 
remain? They are hardly known 
any more. Hence it is a good 
sign for the Yao-tze that they have 
kept their tribal relations for so long. 
If we wish them to retain their 
peculiarities — there is time for it 
now. With the introduction of idol- 
worship by the Chinese, Chinese 
customs and etiquette will have the 
upper hand. 

"Tung-nien" or "Tung-nien-yu" — 
that means "Contemporary friend" is 
one of the most flatterings terms of 
address amongst the Yao-tze. " Listen, 
Tung-nien-yu," I said to my host, 
"we two have much more similarity 
and relationship between us than you 
perhaps think. Even the shape of 
your eyes is much more like mine 
than the Chinese." "Why, yes," he 
said, "we both come from a foreign 
country. For nineteen generations 
we have been here in China. Twelve 
clans of our fathers came over the 
great ocean, seven of them perished 
through storms of the sea. The 
others landed in the Fukien province. 
In vain did they seek a home; they 
weie driven from place to place - 
until they found rest at last in these 
mountains. Our home is Chi-pao- 
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shan (seven treasure hill). Our an- 
cient records, that our ancestors 
brought over, have been lost, but 
our old seal, which represents a dog's 
paw, has been brought here. It is 
to be found somewhere here in the 
mountains.*' One could give a wild 
guess as to which mountains these 
"Seven treasure-hills" are whence the 
Yao-tze originated. But in the end 
it is only conjecture. Conclusions 
may easily be fallacies. 1 have read 
something about the origin, habits and 
customs of the Yao-tze, but I will 
not and need not say a word about 
it. Only what I have myself heard 
and seen of the Yao-tze is to be 
related here. 

It is usually said that the Yao-tze 
are smaller than the Chinese. That 
is incorrect. They are just as tall 
and strong. The women are more 
powerfully built than the Chinese 
women. Chinese consider the Yao- 
tze women beautiful. At all events 
I remarked fine forms and figures 
among them. Their hands and feet 
are well moulded, the muscles are 
finely developed and seemed like 
steel. In consequence of their hard 
work the women seem quickly to 
grow old. The husband faithfully 
shares every labour and exertion, 
as well as every joy with his wife. 
Their clothing is similar to that 
of the Chinese, especially as regards 
the long robe. The men often 
have on the back and on the 
chest a square of embroidery — the 
fashion of which I have described 
already. Some of the men too, and 
most of the children, wear fine em- 
broidery on their caps. The colours 
are not bright and glaring as with 
the Chinese, but are pleasant to the 
eye. The girdle or the scarf that a 
man wears is also embroidered. I 
wanted to buy a fine piece of em- 
broidery, but my host's daughter, at 
other times very friendly, asked such 
a high price for it, that I gave it up. 



I consider it a sweet and tender cus- 
tom of the brides to embroider for 
their loves before the wedding and 
to make presents of such to them 
beforehand. So it made a great sen- 
sation when I wanted to buy an 
almost new girdle from a young 
man. He wanted to have the money, 
very much but he turned the girdle 
about in his hands and said blushing, 
"It cannot be; my betrothed em- 
broidered it." I was afraid lest this 
custom should soon die out, as the 
men already appear to be very 
ashamed of their ear-rings and embroi- 
dery. I was talking with a young 
man who had two wives. "Where 
are your ear-rings? do you not think 
them suitable to wear?"-- "Certainly, 
my rings are in a box. They are in 
the way, what do I want with them? 
When a man goes into the town, 
the Chinese cry out after him: "Yao- 
lou, Yao-lou." 

Far more remarkable is the hair- 
dressing of the women. Nature has 
given them long black hair. With 
resin, wax and honey or oil they 
work at it so long until it has be- 
come quite stiff. They then form 
out of it a horn on each temple and 
one at the back of the head. This 
is kept quite firm by the wax that 
has hardened, and lasts for weeks 
and even months. Over these three 
horns a cloth is artistically and fanas- 
tically arranged, so that the hair is 
quite covered by it. The head there- 
fore presents the appearance of a 
huge bat with its wings outstretched. 
In order not to damage this wonder- 
ful coiffure at night, or rather, in 
order not to be troubled by the 
horns in sleep, they must sleep on a 
very high pillow. On their feast- 
days the women and girls are fond 
of dressing themselves in bright 
clothes, whose colours, however, are 
un pleasing to the European eye. 

The following example shows how 
unconstrained and uncaptious the re- 
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lations between the two sexes are. 
I asked my companion whether dur- 
ing an illness the hair of a woman 
was not unloosed. He replied: "No, 
they lie weeks and even months long 
with it in bed. Two years ago I 
tended the wife of my friend here in 
the village for three weeks, as her 
husband was away on a jonmey; so 
I ought to know." 

It frequently happens with the 
poorer Yao-tze, that the guests are all 
provided in one common sleeping-room. 
Hospitality is shown to every traveller 
who is not regarded as an enemy. 
But woe to the one who abuses such 
friendship and confidence. This led 
to bloody revenge, as the Chinese 
did the like off and on. Unfor- 
tunately one hears also here and 
there that the Yao-tze in many dis- 
tricts have become less strict. They 
agree very willingly if they us- 
ually earn by it a piece of money. 
This would be a sign that the Yao- 
tze are degenerating. 

Four weeks before my visit a mer- 
chant was with great difficulty and 
trouble ransomed from the Yao-tze, 
who were most deeply provoked. His 
execution had been on all sides 
determined upon, because he had 
dishonoured the sixteen-year-old 
daughter of his host As the rela- 
tions of the malefactor possessed 
money, they set all influence to work. 
The overseer of the Yao-tze told us 
he had seldom had such a difficult 
task as then. 

They can tell lively tales in the 
market at Kue-sen about the last in- 
vasion of the Yao-tze against some 
Chinese villages. It was only a little 
cause that prompted them. A wo- 
man of the Yao-tze was sitting on a 
market day under a large tree in the 
village, and was nursing her child. 
Since the day was very hot, she had 
put off her coat and had only an 
apron round her. A drunken Chi- 
nese went by and lifted up her apron 



with his foot. The woman - scolded 
him severely. Instead of going on his 
way, the man repeated his deed. 
Then the woman called the men to 
her and told them what had happen- 
ed. The drunken man ran off and 
sought protection in a house where 
people of his own name lived. The 
Yao-tze demanded the man should be 
handed over. Since this was not 
done and the Yao-tze were now 
stirred up, the case was laid before 
the council of the elders in the 
mountains. And then began a re- 
gular invasion against that village. It 
was repeated with various results. 
The struggle did not cease till the 
man who had caused it had fallen. 
The Yao-tze use simple guns with 
long barrels. They have a remark- 
ably good aim. They aim as carefully 
at a man in battle as they do at a 
wild boar. Their eyes are as sharp 
as eagle's eyes. Their arms are 
sinewy and do not shake. I saw for 
myself. Their shields are almost im- 
penetrable for Chinese bullets. These 
they can use in times of great dan- 
ger as parachutes. They fasten a 
shield to each arm and jump 
as soon as it is necessary down 
very steep precipices. Never has 
anyone come to grief through 
these. 

Each village, or rather each valley, 
is under the rule of an old man or 
of a rich man. These are again in 
the closest intercourse with each 
other. Things of common interest 
are discussed together. The highest 
maxim of the Yao-tze is: "One for 
all, and all for one." Had it 
not been so, they would long 
ago have been extirpated. The 
distinguishing feature of their charac- 
ter is, however, peacefulness. Never 
have they undertaken conquests, but 
only wars for protection. Once, in 
1900, there went forth the rumour 
that all the Yao-tze were on the 
point of breaking out. Trepidation 
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and terror had ejctended everywhere 
into bare reports. 

A further noticeable point is the 
virtue of honesty. Formerly there 
were no thieves and now they ap- 
pear at the outside but rarely. Evil 
Chinese tongues say, to be sure, that 
they are only honest towards their 
own people, but all the more vil- 
lainous towards Chinese. In any 
case one hears the contrary from 
those who come daily in contact 
with the Yao-tze. One must there- 
fore assume that the latter know 
best. It is a fact that the Yao-tze keep 
things found on the road, which 
a Chinaman would proudly walk off 
with as presents made him by 
Heaven, in the place of finding for 
weeks and even months, until they 
are at last destroyed by wind and 
weather. One morning I could not 
find my little cap nor my washing- 
cloth, so I travelled on without them; 
fourteen days later they were brought 
into the house to me. I would 
have liked to lose a few dollars 
in order to prove the Yao-tze. But 
it did not happen and so my belief 
in their honesty is not yet quite 
firm. Perhaps a reader will make 
this interesting experiment; if he will 
deal out the necessary money, we 
can certainly retrieve it to him. 

Similarly lying and plausible talk 
are much less in practice amongst 
the Yao-tze than amongst their sur- 
rounding neighbours. Nearly all the 
Chinese classics bear the best testi- 
mony to the character ri the Yao-tze. 
It shows how a people, who have been 
in their mountains more dependent on 
heaven than others, and who up till 
now have been little spoiled by 
luxury or pleasures of the senses, 
have preserved both their simplicity 
and good characteristics. 

In the houses of the well-to-do 
I saw ancestral shrines put up, which 
are similar to those of the Chinese; 
they were even manufactured by Chi- 



nese. As these have found entrance 
to the Yao-tze, so will idol-temples 
in time also be introduced. The 
poor Yao-tze find themselves in a 
difficult position. Once they give up 
their peculiarities, especially the good 
ones, then those who must trade with 
the Chinese suffer on the other hand 
from an excessive softness, from a 
sense of shame. This will move 
them more and more to abandon 
their peculiarities. The best instance 
of it is the queue. The men absolute- 
ly do not wish it, they would resist 
it to the death, if they were compelled 
to wear it. But for fear they might 
offend people in their walks about 
the town, they already shave the front 
of the head according to Chinese 
fashion. I believe that the Yao-tze 
are almost girlishly sensitive about 
appearances. They like too much 
to talk of themselves as op- 
pressed. 

As for the religion of the Yao-tze, 
one could have talked of it two 
hundred years ago. Since they have 
no written language, only confusion 
and obscurity have remained of their 
apparently good religion. In any 
case they still have a dim perception 
of the great powerful God who 
guides and governs all Nature as 
well as the destinies of men. They 
know too that man prays with the 
heart and that his walk in life must 
be an evidence of his prayers. In 
this way the Taoists' belief in ghosts 
and spirits has found an entrance. 
The spirits bring misfortune and 
sickness to men. The priest must 
rise up against them with his strength 
and drive them away. It was diffi- 
cult to induce our host to say any- 
thing about his religion. Perhaps on 
a second journey he will open his 
heart a little more. 

The feasts are in honour of spirits 
similar to those worshipped by the 
Chinese. They celebrate them by the 
usual eating and rejoicing. The three 
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cliief feasts are those of New Year, 
Spring and Harvest. 

About a hundred years ago only 
grown-up maidens and young men 
were married to each otlier. They 
had to learn to know each other and 
love each other by intercourse. But 
now, the age Hniit of the children 
that are to be married is being shift- 
ed similar to that of the Chinese. 
The original trifling and tender, 
present of the bridegroom is also 
becoming more of a price of pur- 
chase; yet the engaged couple may 
meet each other and sometimes 
exchange presents. 

There are only three tribes of the 
Yao-tze:— Tang, Chao, Sen. The tribe 
of the Fung has been formed by mar- 
riage: the Chinese sought the moun- 
tains, became related to the Yao-tze 
by marriage and became at last Yao- 
tze themselves. Young men and 
girls from the same branch may 
marry but only when not more 
closely related than third cousins. 

The language of the Yao-tze is 
much interspersed with Chinese 
words. The call Chinese a bird lan- 
guage, because they cannot under- 
stand it. I cannot say that I know 
Japanese or Singalese - -yet this lan- 
guage is similar to them. One is 
called "yit,'* two "nien,*' three 
"bu,*' four "be," five "bia,*' six 
"dsohuk,'' seven "se,** eight "chiu,'' 
nine "du,'' ten "dzet'\ "Yit nong" 
means one piece, "hot dza'* — drink 
wine, "hot tu" -drink tea: *to go' is 
"min,'' to sleep "boi," father "di,** 
mother "ma,'' water "wong," dress 
**lui/' to have a son "sen don,'' to 
bathe "dza shin" and so on. From 
these few examples it will be seen that 
there is much Chinese contained in 
the language. 

There are no doctors or apothecaries 
amongst the Yao-tze. A sturdy race, 
such as the Yao-tze, have only a few 
illnesses to complain of. For example 
they never wear sandals, and so 



spring from rock to rock with more 
surety. Very old people, those of 
ninety years, I have not seen among 
them, but there are many of sixty 
and seventy years of age in pro- 
portion. The cold in the mountains 
is intense. For weeks in succession 
snow falls uninterruptedly. The Yao- 
tze then sit or lie round a fire, often 
covered only with their clothes, for 
the poor amongst them possess no 
bed-clothes. 

It is noticeable that in spite of the 
great poverty of the Yao-tze, yet 
I have seen no beggar amongst them. 
Everyone must work and provide for 
his own or leave the mountains. 
Their love for their mountains is 
great. No Yao-tze leaves them in 
order to get rich elsewhere. No 
Yao-tze girl can be persuaded to 
follow a man beyond the mountains. 
Proposals of the Chinese are met 
with the laconic answer: "Water 
cows and mountain cows do not 
herd with each other." If they do 
leave, they feel limited and restricted. 
The Swiss also love their mountains, 
but they live willingly in the plain 
if they can earn more there. The 
Yao-tze leaves all —money and ho- 
nours, and hastens back to his 
mountains. During my visits to the 
houses I often asked, "You are so 
young and strong; why do you not 
go outside to work and come back 
as wealthy men?" "Oh, no!" they 
answered elegiacally, "outside there 
is no air nor light and we would 
die." 

The industry of the Yao-tze is not 
great. In former days they made all 
sorts of things out of bamboo. Now 
there is no more trade in that, for 
the Chinese are in advance of them 
there. There was a time when the 
Yao-tze made cooking pots out of 
bamboo that did not burn when 
hung over a fire. The land pro- 
duces what they need in the way 
of living. The necessary money they 
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earn by selling wood for building 
or for coffins, or making goods of 
strings or ropes, in selling powder 
for incense-sticks, or selling wild 
animals that they have killed, or 
planting tea-shrubs or preparing for 
the cultivation of mushrooms and 
especially by breeding bees and the 
selling of honey. Most are drawn 
away to the outer world on account 
of salt. Rich people spend most of 
their ready money on salt What 
they fear most is that the Chinese 
may cut off their supplies of salt. 

I look back on the bathing 
arrangements of the Yao-tze with 
pleasure. The baths are practical 
and roomy. There is a large fire- 
place where bath water is heated. 
By means of a bamboo gutter the 
water is led along into the baths. 
The moveable gutter can be easily 
fixed to produce a perfect shower- 
bath. It is fine to feel that one need 
not be sparing with the water. 

After we had refreshed ourselves 
in Fong-tun, we went on in a west- 
northwesterly direction. From this 
place onwards we had a worthy as 
guide— "His Highness,'* called so on 
account of his age, and indeed the 
man was over sixty years of age. 
He was descended from a former 
guide — but the old man was very 
poor and quite alone. He earned 
his bread by working with others. 
He had no field nor cow of his 
own. His skin was already very 
wrinkled. His feet, below thin ankles, 
shook when he went before us on 
uneven ground; in spite of that, he 
was the freshest of us all when we 
came to our destination in the late 
evening. He did not know quite 
what he ought to say to us, so he 
haggled all the time about his guide- 
money, although this had been settled 
before. I heard soon that he was 
afraid that we would deceive him in 
the end about his money and so let 
him talk on and on about that same 



thing. When he received more at 
the end of the journey and two 
good meals into tlie bargain, then 
"his Highness' face*' bleamed and 
he asked us to come again. On the 
way we found bushes the height of 
a man, on which was growing 
fruit like a currant. We ate them 
to refresh our thirst. I ordered a 
dollar's worth of these from "his 
Highness." He would have to take 
them to the market. I paid most of 
the money to him in advance. It 
would have occurred to no Chinese 
to have what was wanted ready 
punctually. But "his Highness" did 
it. Unfortunately the berries had been 
crushed once on the Yao-tze's back; 
yet there was enough juice left in 
them to make them a good addition 
to the meal. 

From the inn in Fong-tung we 
had still one hour's climb; this as- 
cent was more than steep. There 
was a glorious view there. Far 
below lay the valley in which isolated 
dwellings of the Yao-tze were seen. 
Like a silver serpent the river crept 
along. Here and there he hid him- 
self behind hill and mountain as if 
he wished to withdraw himself from 
the gaze of man. The sun burst vic- 
toriously through the clouds and 
shone dazzingly on us as in summer. 
The south-wind had risen and set 
the restful masses of clouds in mo- 
tion. They floated here, then there, 
sank into the valleys, hid the tops 
of the mountains in order to set 
them free soon after, until everything 
had settled itself into a clear hot 
autumn day. The descent to the 
river took three hours. We reached 
the other bank by going from boul- 
der to boulder. Into the first little 
house we went and asked for a 
meal. After the badly-coughing host 
had silently surveyed us for a while, 
he went quickly to work. "His 
Highness" helped to wash rice and 
to spread out the dried fish, while we 
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sat on a stool at the door and enter- 
tained ourselves with the Yao-tze 
that were arriving. They paid me a 
doubtful compliment. Feeling my 
arm, one of them said to me "Do 
you know that there are no such fat 
men amongst us." He was very 
astonished too when he saw that I ate 
less than my companion. We par- 
took of a frugal meal while sitting 
on a low child's chair and on a 
foot-board. The rice had been burnt 
in the hurry, the fish tasted very 
smoked and greasy, the tea was good 
but badly served — everything was 
covered with dirt Chinese are very 
clean compared with the Yao-tze; 
one can therefore imagine what clean- 
liness there is amongst the poorer 
Yao-tze. The hosts, however, were 
friendly and obliging. In a house 
opposite two men and three women 
were eating together at table. The 
men had taken off their coats and 
the women had pulled up their slee- 
ves. Quietly they shovelled in their 
rice with chopsticks. We went into 
several other houses to drink a cup 
of tea — more correctly to let our- 
selves be shown off. When it de- 
pends so much on reciprocity as in 
this place, then it is bearable. "His 
Highness" introduced me always as 
"foreign devil." The Chinese have 
introduced their descriptive names 
even into this place of retirement. 
When I spoke to the old man about 
it, he was quite surprised that anyone 
could find anything to object to in 



it He was also called Yao-lou and 
was contented. 

The climb on the other side took 
fully four hours. Scarcely any journey 
has been so hard to me as this one. 
Several times we had to rest At 
last the pass was reached. From it 
we saw before us the great plain 
with the villages and towns of the 
Chinese as far as the city Lo-chang. 
The villages of the Yao-tze cease on 
the side of the pass. There the so- 
called Wood Yao-tze live, those 
Chinese that have planted the h-ees 
here: and who thus have a quiet life 
till the trees have grown. It took 
us six hours to descend to the city 
of Lo-chang, which we reached at 
nine in the evening, I had wished 
very much to go through the Yao-tze 
dish-ict from north to south, but this 
short trip had already been so trying 
to us, that we willingly gave up our 
longer tour. 

I hope these pages may awaken 
some interest in these wonderful 
tribes. They may stir up some travel- 
lers, who have scarcely anything left 
to investigate, to allow some interest 
to fall to the share of this little people. 
Someone who has time and money 
would do well to live amongst these 
people and observe on the spot their 
joys and sorrows, their happiness and 
their work, in order to make it 
familiar to us. That might be nobly 
treated for the purposes of both 
science and humanity. 
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ttlbere and Row tbe middle-eiass Cbinese live. 



By W. W. 



;,N most accounts of China, even 
in those of famous authors, 
Chinese homes are represent- 
ed as being wretched and in- 
credibly dirty. If we believed 
them, we would consider the life of 
the Chinese deplorable indeed. Ter- 
rible stories are spread abroad about 
the way in which the inhabitants of 
the Middle Kingdom live. With the 
exception of rice, they say, the food 
of the Chinese is scarcely good 
enough for cattle, and the time 
spent at home is used by the Chi- 
nese in eating and sleeping, or rather 
in sleeping and eating. This is true 
if it refers to the poorest in China. 
But should we judge a people by 
the poor only? Is it not the middle 
class in every land that yields most 
in taxes to the Government, for the 
number of rich people in China, as 
in other places, is limited. For this 
reason every Government has to deal 
mostly with the middle class. 

Is it then not right and fair — 
where so much evil has been at- 
tributed to the poor Chinese — to show 
where the better class Chinese differ 
from the poor class in their domestic 
life? 

We must first remark that most of 
the statements concerning the wretch- 
ed way in which the poor Chinese 
live come from the treaty ports. 
Only a few of those who state such 
things speak from the experience, 
they have had either up country or 
in smalt cities. Besides this, it is not 



possible that more than a few of 
these gentlemen could have had, in 
their usually short stay in China, an 
opportunity to get acquainted with 
Chinese so well as to hold inter- 
course with them in their private 
houses. It is a well known fact 
that in every large city even in Eu- 
rope, want and plenty are found 
side by side. For if the labourer— in 
China the coolie — sometimes easily 
earns his money, he can lose it very 
quickly, for the opportunity here is 
much greater than in the country. 
The temptation to seek tea-houses, 
gambling-houses and opium-dens is 
too great. Hence the attractions of 
a treaty-port are very strong. It 
often happens that the supply of 
coolies — for these constitute the 
greatest proportion of the poor 
classes — is more than double the 
demand. Anyone who goes near 
the Chinese city or docks in Shang- 
hai or in any other Chinese port, 
is offered daily a sight of the 
wretched life of the poor. On the 
contrary, the homes of the better- 
class Chinese are shut to most 
shangers who are just passing 
through China, for the Chinese do 
not wish to let strangers have a 
peep at their family life. If a Chi- 
nese happens to invite a European 
to a Chinese meal, he arranges for 
it in a tea-house or Chinese hotel. 
It is no wonder then if, in this case, 
the meal, with the exception of a 
few dishes, more or less suits the 
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taste of the European. But if a man 
had the opportunity to visit a better- 
class Chinese in his home, he would 
have quite another picture. If he is 
met at the entrance of the house 
with the words that the arrangements 
are quite poor compared with those 
in European houses then he is 
pleasantly surprised with the true 
Chinese character that shows itself. 



leads us directly into the so-called 
reception-room, from which one or 
two other rooms open out But we 
never find two rooms on the right 
and one on the left or vice versa. 
The Chinese have either three or five 
rooms, never four or six, for then 
he would have no centre-room— a 
thing that would not be traditional. 
No Chinese may have seven rooms 
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House AlUr in the Middle I^oom Decorated for Chinese New Year. 



Usually the houses of the middle 
class are built so that the foun- 
dation of the dwelling forms almost 
a square; but with the addition of 
an entrance-hall, it becomes an ob- 
long. Passing through a gate de- 
corated with all kinds of stone 
figures and stone flowers and the 
like, we come to the entrance-hall 
and see in the centre the real en- 
trance to the house. This entrance 



in the front, for this is the privilege 
only of the Empeor, yet this rule, 
like so many others, is often set 
aside by having a narrow passage 
left between the first and second and 
the sixth and seventh room. It 
means only the cost of two ad- 
ditional rooms, quite a small 
expense, according to their easy 
method of building. If a Chinese of 
the better class has a very lai^ge 
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family and the rooms on the ground- 
floor with those of the next floor 
seem not sufficient, then he will 
build a second or even a third com- 
pound like the first and will surround 
the whole by a high wall. In this 
way they are connected into one 
dwelling. We have noticed also 



We have hardly arrived in the 
reception-room when tea is set before 
us in small ornamented cups by a 
man or woman servant. We take 
one of the eight chairs that are 
arranged there — one might almost 
say "grandfather's chairs", for they 
are so targe and heavy and solidly 




One side of the Middle t(ooin. 



Chinese who have houses with three 
stories, containing ten rooms, five 
in the lower and five in the upper 
storey; these Chinese are well-to-do, 
and since this article is on middle- 
class Chinese, I will not describe in 
detail larger houses which are built 
just like the smaller houses. 



built The arrangement of the few 
pieces of furinture and pictures is 
quite symmetrical. In the centre of 
one wall, on a narrow table, there is 
a pair of metal candlesticks, made of 
brass, tin or bronze, just like those 
used by the Chinese during their 
religious ceremonies. The wall itself 
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is decorated with a picture that re- 
presents a celebrated sage and that is 
bordered right and left with scrolls. 
In front of the table there are two 
other large square ones, made out of 
carved wood and ornamented with 
marble. On both sides of the room 
there are three chairs of the kind 
describled above, and between each 
two chairs a small table is set 
for the practical purpose of laying 



of lanterns that are hung in the front 
room; these are made of carved 
wood and coloured glass and though 
used at Chinese festivals (New Year, 
Lantern Feast and the like) help to 
beautify this central room, the tapers 
being taken out Although the whole 
arrangement at first sight may seem 
quite Chinese, yet go where we will, 
there is seldom a Chinese lamp in 
the middle of the room ; instead of a 




Mandarin Bed in the Drawing Room. 



down tea cups or water-pipes on it. 
The two remaining chairs are placed 
in front of the narrow table and 
sideways before the two large tables 
in front, but these two chairs are very 
rarely used. 

On the walls, besides the picture 
already described, Chinese landscapes 
are hung or costly veined stones moun- 
ted in wood. There are also a number 



lautem there is usually the light of 
a good German or American hanging 
petroleum lamp. After we have look- 
ed about this room sufficiently, we 
pass on to the next room— a dwel- 
ling-room. Here too, we find on the 
wall a picture of a celebrated teacher 
or of a demi-god, surrounded with 
quotations. But instead of using the 
narrow table that is under this picture 
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as a family altar, they use it for vases 
and little figures representing actors. 
In front of this is a settle for two 
people — called a mandarin bed — that 
serves chiefly for guests or for the 
master of the house when smoking 
ppium. Even though this is not used 
from year's end to year's end, yet it 
belongs to the indespensable fittings 
of a Chinese dwelling-room — just as 
with us at home a piano is only for 



customary to move these seats from 
their place. The eight seats are ar- 
ranged in the same way as in the 
central room, but their style is a little 
less costly, for less valuable wood and 
commoner workmanship are used. 
Lovely flowers stand in fine porcelain 
or earthenware vases or pots on two 
small tables, and these, with the 
Chinese pictures hanging on the walls 
on both sides give a cheerful aspect 




Chinese at Meals. 



show, when we say "we will get a 
piano'* even if no one in the house 
can play it. 

The middle of the room is taken 
up with with a large table. Round 
this the family sits at meal times on 
small plain chairs or stools of light 
wood or bamboo. Except at meal 
times these stools are kept away, for 
just the eight before mentioned chairs are 
used in this room, and it is not 



to the room in spite of its otherwise 
simple arrangement. No curtains are 
found to the windows, for the window 
frames are ornamented with wooden 
carvings. In the cold winter time the 
rooms are heated with charcoal fires 
in braziers. Only in the North of 
China is another method of heating 
known; there the so-called kangs are 
used. Heat from the hearth is drawn 
away into an enclosed hollow place 
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underneath the kang that is warmed 
in this way. This method of heating 
a living-room is used in most places, 
especially in the country. The kang 
serves as bed to the Chinese in the 
North. 

When we leave the living-room 
we pass through the central room 
again and enter the sleeping apart- 
ment. Almost the first thing that 
rneets the eye is the bedstead orna- 



one or two clotheshorses. Near the 
bed, on a little table, is kept the night 
lamp and sometimes medicine. One 
European article of use at least is to 
be found in the sleeping-room and 
that is a mirror. A larger table in 
front of the window near two chairs 
offers the lady of the house a means 
of mending the wardrobe or of 
making clothes for herself and her 
family. Also at this table (if 




One side of the Drawing Room. 



mented with all kinds of carved work, 
after the manner of a four-poster. 
Clean quilts made by the lady of the 
house herself and white curtains show 
that the owner of this house could 
not be confounded with the dirty and 
ragged Chinese that are pictured in 
most books. In the sleeping-room 
there are a number of pig-skin boxes 
in which the family wardrobe is kept; 
there is also a sort of cupboard and 



there is no room specially kept 
for it on second floor) the lady 
of the house takes tea with her lady 
visitors, for it is not the custom in 
China, except amongst relatives, for 
men and women to use the same 
room. 

Let us go now to the upper storey. 
This consists of three or five rooms 
corresponding to the ground floor. 
If one of these rooms is not occupied 
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by the parents or parents-in-law of 
the head of the house, or is not 
hired by near relatives, then they 
are used in the following way. One 
of the rooms serves, as has been 
said already, as a meeting-place for 
the female members of the family 
and for the lady friends of the lady 
of the house who have been invited 
for a cup of tea. The second room 



own, whose duty it would be to care 
for his parents, and there are very 
few Chinese who do not perform 
this duty as much as possible. 

Let us go downstairs again, for 
there remain still two rooms to visit. 
One is the store-room, about which 
nothing further need be said, and 
then the kitchen, to which more at- 
tention must be paid, for it is here 




A Chinese Bed Room. 



is occupied by women servants, while 
the third room is reserved as a sort 
of guest-chamber for relatives on 
a visit That does not prevent this 
room being used, in the absence of 
visitors, as a store-room of clothes- 
boxes and provisions of all sorts. It 
must be remarked that the parents-in- 
law only live with the son-in-law 
when they have no son of their 



that the many dishes that pertain to 
a Chinese meal are prepared in an 
inconceivably short time. The Chi- 
nese is known for the good cooking 
that is done for him, even if we 
cannot assert that the dishes famous 
as delicacies can be valued as that 
according to our taste. We shall 
hear later about that which the 
kitchen produces. The fittings of a 
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Chinese kitchen are primitive indeed, 
and for that reason we are astounded 
at the variety of dishes which are 
made there. All that we see at the 
first glance is a large hearth of 
hard burnt stones (a sort of 
fire-proof stone) and a great 
earthenware tub of drinking-water. 
The fire-place on the hearth is very 
similar to those used still in peasants' 



heat is used in cooking food and 
only a little is lost. Wood is the 
chief substance burned: well-dried 
cotton stalks, bamboo rubbish and 
wheat and rice stubble are also used. 
Coal, although there is much of it 
obtained in China (for example, at Kai- 
pmg in Chili and at Fangtse in Shan- 
tung), is little burnt, for the Chinese 
find it too dear. We see modem 




Chinese Kitchen. 



huts, the only difference being, that, 
while with us at home the kettle or 
pot hangs on a ugly hook over the 
open fire, in China, an iron pan, 
(somewhat in the shape of a cut-off 
portion of a sphere), lies on the edge 
of a hole in the fire, leaving only an 
opening for poking, and another 
smaller one by which the smoke can 
escape. In this way nearly all the 



hearths only seldom and only in the 
ports which have been opened to 
foreigners. 

Every cook with us at home is 
proud of her shining copper and 
brass ware in the kitchen, but in a 
Chinese kitchen there is nothing to 
see except tsvo large ladles or scoops. 
The earthenware and china is kept in 
a cupboord; it consists of a large 
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number of small plates, the size of 
saucers but flatter, and bowls that 
hold about as much as a big cup, 
and dishes like these bowls, but 
which are half again as big, and thin 
china spoons in the form of little 
bowls like those the doctors use in 
operating. That comprises all the plate. 
There are no knives or forks; the 
Chinese use instead two chopsticks 
that are made of wood, bone, ivory 
or silver. All meats, vegetables and 
the like are brought to the ts^ble in 



for burning charcoal, and so the 
cooked food inside is kept hot. 
Thus we have seen round the kit- 
chen and described in general the 
home of a middle-class Chinese. 
Naturally these remarks do not be- 
long to every house of this class, 
yet the style of houses in China 
and their arrangements are much 
more uniform generally than with us. 
If the reader has followed these 
remarks with interest, then he may 
like to hear how th^ Chinese lives 




Chinese Country House. 



small pieces, cut by a great chopper 
in the kitchen that is similar to the 
axe we use for chopping wood. The 
rice, which is the chief article of food 
for most Chinese, is steamed in a 
wooden vessel or in a finely-woven 
basket All other food is placed in 
earthenware or China dishes and is 
kept warm on the hearth till taken 
to table. If there is to be a large 
dinner, perhaps on a feast day, 
the Chinese use copper vessels 
with an arrangement in the middle 



in his family circle. Whoever has 
had opportunity to take a peep into 
the family life of a middle-class 
Chinese will acknowledge that here 
too much has been exaggerated in 
the ordinally writings of travellers. 
The Chinese does not live the 
wretched life that is reported. 

If the Chinese is no opium-smoker, 
he will be an early riser, especially 
if he lives in the country. The vice 
of opium-smoking is not indulged 
in by nearly so many in the middle- 
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class as amongst the poor population 
and the rich Chinese. We can easily 
see that want on the one hand and 
laziness on the other are the causes 
that have driven men to smoke 
opium. 

After the Chinese has risen from 
bed he washes his face, hands and 
neck with the help of Chinese or 
even European soap by means of 
a cloth dipped in hot water, for the 
Chinese never washes himself in cold 
water. Then his wife devotes herself 
to an occupation which in Germany 



very simple. It consists of a kind 
of rice-soup and v^etables; in Nor- 
thern China they have gruel or a 
kind of barley. Dinner is more 
elaborate; salt fish or salted eggs 
are eaten and all sorts of vegetables 
are taken with them — cabbage pre- 
pared in various ways, salted turnip, 
a kind of sweet potato and other 
vegetables according to the season of 
the year. Often we see clover in 
the vegetable market, which is con- 
sidered a delicacy with the Chinese, 
but which we at home give to the 
cows and especially to the rabbits. 
Meat is little used by the Chinese. 
When he can get it, pork comes 
\Q the table* That is always e^rai 
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is a source of vexation to many 
mothers of young daughters — it is 
the combing and plaiting again of 
the hair. Although we hear that the 
queue was forced on the Chinese 
by the Mongols about two hundred 
years ago, yet everyone seems proud 
of a long one. We often see when 
the poorer class are being barbered 
in the streets, that they use a false 
queue, in order to make theirs appear 
thicker and longer. 

When this work is over, the short 
morning meal is soon finished. The 
breakfast is^ according to our notions, 



on the second and sixteenth day of 
the Chinese month. The Chinese 
do not despise mutton either, which 
is much eaten in the south of 
China. But it is with aversion 
that the Chinese Buddhist touches 
beef. Poor people often buy beef, 
for it is cheaper than pork. Also 
better-class Chinese who often as- 
sociate with Europeans do not care 
about the old teaching of their re- 
ligion, which denies them the en- 
joyment of beef, and they order a 
beefsteak and show that they can eat 
it with knife and fork and cut it up 
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with the same skill as a European 
would do. Birds, ducks, geese and 
hens are also eaten by the Chinese, 
but he keeps these chiefly for the 
sake of their eggs and feathers, two 
articles which are willingly bought 
from Europeans and Americans. 
Wild animals, such as deer, pheasant 
and wild duck and the like, the 
Chinese care nothing for; he leaves 
them willingly to the foreigner. At 
dinner and also at the evening meal, 
rice appears as the last course; there 
is often a bpwl pf it with salt $auce 



fatigued after his work of the day, 
he may take a little bowl of "sam- 
shu'' — rice-wine. To vary the menu 
small crabs, shrimps, cuttle-fish, pi- 
geon's eggs, dried plums, vermicelli, 
many sorts of beans, peas and all 
kind of fruit are eaten. Sharks' fins, 
edible birds' nests and other delica- 
cies that appear at great feasts in 
friends' houses, are not to be had in 
the house of a simple-living Chinese. 
It has been already stated that the 
Chinese use no knife and fork dur- 
ing dinner and supper; he uses two 
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on it, on the table if they want to 
give the fish or the vegetable more 
taste. While it is generally stated 
that rice is the staple food of China, 
this is true only of Middle and 
South China. In the North, as in 
Shantung and Chihli, no rice is being 
sown now, and apart from the tribute 
paid to the court and the Manchu 
troops, very little rice appears there. 
Instead they use wheat, sorghum and 
beans. The evening meal differs 
little from the mid-day meal. 
If the master of the house feels 



chopsticks that he handles very cle- 
veriy to carry food to his mouth 
from the small bowls, or to pick up 
small pieces of fish or meat from 
the dish. Meals are taken by all at 
the same time: usually the servants 
eat at a sepaiate table. Tea is ready 
at all hours of the day; if a visitor 
comes this drink is set before him 
first. 

After breakfast is over, the head of 
the house, if he is a farmer, goes 
usually into the fields to see the state 
of his crops or to oversee his orders 
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for cultivating his lands or even to put 
a hand to the work himself. If he 
has another business, say that of a 
merchant, he will smoke his pipe till 
half past eight or nine before his 
busmess begins, and if he has child- 
ren will play with them till he leaves. 
Usually the father teaches his sons 
the first rules of arithmetic, reading 
and drawing. But when his son is 
six years old he sends 
him to school, so 



education and have attained at most 
only to some Pidgin-English, and yet 
they are in active and successful deal- 
ings with the Europeans, knowing 
well how to count and to hold their 
own. We have to admire the gift 
of perception and the business capa- 
city of the Chinese under such cir- 
cumstances. 

School lasts usually from eight 
o'clock in the morning till sunset, 
with one hour's break for the mid- 
day meal. Chinese boys have no 
Sunday, but on the way to and from 
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that the teacher can be tormented 
with him. The school is in most 
cases the private undertaking of 
some better situated Chinese or of a 
small community, the government has 
rarely anything to do with it. The 
teacher, a former disappointed ex- 
pectant official, does his best to pour 
into his scholars his own scanty 
knowledge. The value of such a 
school education is of course very 
poor. In spite of this, many well- 
established Chinese merchants in the 
treaty ports have had no other school 



school there is as much rushing about 
and playing as with our schoolboys 
at home have. Then the primer and 
the slate, wrapped up in a cloth, are 
quickly laid on the ground when it 
is the time to give a cuff or a blow. 
We see boys enjoying the games of 
ball, blind man's buff, soldiers, rob- 
bers or horses, where the pigtail ser- 
ves as reins, flying kites, and many 
other well-known games. The child- 
ren are only unrestrained when one 
can watch them unperceived; on per- 
ceiving a stranger they become easily 
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overawed or curious and stop 
their game. In their playing the 
master is naturally imitated with his 
great horn spectacles, which one of 
the boys has found out somwhere. 
When the pupil arrives at home, he 
has to recount to his father what 
he has gone through, aud the latter 
explains to the boy, as well as he 
can, the parts in the day's teaching 
that have not been understood. 
The girls as a rule are not sent to 
school; the mother superintends their 
training in housework. As soon as the 
girls are old enough they are taught 
to cook, sew, make and mend clothes 
and indeed to do all domestic work. 
But the enlightened Chinese sends his 
daughter to school when the near- 
ness of a mission or some other 
school gives him an opportrenity. In 
this respect the American missions are 
ahead of the others, for as a rule the 
other missions require the pupils to 
become Christians, while this is not 
the case with the Americans. 

After the day's work is over, the 
father lights a water-pipe and visits 
his neighbours or receives their visits, 
to talk over the news of the day that 
has reached him or the condition of 
the crops, and to exchange opinions 
concerning the weather. Between six 
and seven o'clock the evening meal 
is partaken of, and soon after that the 
children are taken to bed by the 
mother or a waiting maid. If the 
children are half grown up, then they 
stay up longer, yet the family as a 
rule retires early and in winter often 
at eight o'clock the house is quite 
dark. In this point the Chinese 
countryman is like ours, who rises 
and goes to bed with the sun. In 
the treaty-ports the Chinese often 



adopt European customs, going to 
bed later, not joining the family at 
dinner, but dining with friends in a 
Chinese hotel and visiting the theatre, 
tea-houses and such like. Whether 
these habits are helpful to the Chinese 
or not, we must leave undecided. 
Of course the Chinese becomes more 
conceited by such a way of living, 
and without a doubt the family life 
suffers, for the wife is almost tied to 
the house and can scarcely make any 
visits or receive them. The cost of 
living in a treaty port is at least 
twice as much as in the country. 
Rents, food, clothing and the like are 
much dearer, yet on the other hand 
the Chinese has the advantage of 
being able to give his children a 
better school education and of en- 
larging his income through direct 
or indirect intercourse with the 
foreigner. 

If in the foregoing, the style of a 
house of a middle-class Chinese and 
his way of living have heen only 
roughly described, it is because it 
is hard to picture the characteristics 
of Chinese living in different provinces 
after the same fashion. There is so 
much difference, for example, between 
the habits of living of the Cantonese 
in South-China and those of Ningpo, 
that the former only have two meals 
a day, one about ten o'clock in the 
morning and the other at six in the 
evening, whereas the latter have three 
meals a day. The pictures in the 
article are taken from the house of a 
Ningpo Chinese. The arrangement 
of the furniture and their style may 
easily differ somewhat from that of 
Chinese houses in other provinces, 
but taken as a whole there are no 
essentia] variations. 
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Entrance to a ^mall (!>metery in Kyoio 
(Photo taken by F. Woas, Wiesbaden). 
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tThc Tsland of Rokkaido. 

Biogeographical Sketches* 

By EDUARD KLOCKE. 

I. 

Seas and Coasts. 



r^W' 



!fc IfOKKAlDO, or Yezo (also 
. Mm. — i written Yesso), is the 
most northerly of the 
four large islands of 
Japan, Hokkaido, Honshu 
(Hondo), Shikoku and Kiushiu. In 
ancient times the name Yezo desig- 
nated not only the present Yezo, 
but a large part of Northern Japan 
generally. The word "Yezo'' is 
apparently an Ainu word, and ac- 



cording to Batchelor means, "abound- 
ing in game.'* In later times the 
Japanese gave the island the name 
Hokkaido, which means "northern 
part of the sea." The word is of 
Chinese origin. The island of Hok- 
kaido lies between longitudes 139"45' 
and 145«99' E. and latitudes 41«25' 
and 45^25' N. Classified according 
to its fauna, it belongs to the Man- 
churian sub-region of the palaearctic 
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zone. The extreme points are Cape 
Soya in the North, Cape Shirakami 
in the South, Cape Noshapp (Not- 
sammisaki) in the East, and Cape 
Kudo in the West. Hokkaido covers 
an area of 77,913.25 square kilo- 
metres, and is, roughly speaking, 
about the size of Bavaria. 

To Hokkaido belong a number 
of islands which surround the main- 
land on all sides, but more especially 
on the West and extreme East. The 
eastern islands lie more close to each 



from large islands. Constantly in the 
neighbourhood of the coast are num- 
berless cliffs of considerable height. 
Sailing past them, a very dangerous 
proceeding, one sees them utilized as 
brooding-places or resting-places by 
the sea-birds and sucking animals. 
The rocky islands near Cape Erimo 
in the South-east were known amongst 
others as the home of sea-lions, 
which Captain St John in the sixties 
found in crowds all undisturbed. The 
rocky islands have a table-like for- 
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^pe Saya, the North Cape o^ Japait. 



other and form a connecting link 
with the Kurile Islands (Japanese 
Chishima, meaning "thousand is- 
lands''); but in the west the islands 
are either single or in groups of 
only two. Close to each other are 
the islands of Rebun and Rishiri, in 
the extreme North-west, and Yange- 
shiri and Teure to the south of them. 
Not far from each other in the 
South-west lie Oshima and Kojima, 
whilst Okoshiri lies alone o,jposite 
the West Cape of Kudo. The North- 
east and South-cast coasts are free 



mation between Akkeshi and tlie East 
Cape, on account of which one rock 
in the Bay of Abashiri (N.E.) receives 
its name of Boshi-iwa, that is "hat- 
rock.'* The often strange and bizarre 
reefs, with their swarming bird-life, 
contribute picturesquely to the beauty 
of the coast. 

Three straits divide Hokkaido from 
the adjoining pieces of land, La 
Perouse Strait, the Yezo Strait, and 
the Tsugaru Sh*ait. The northern 
strait, which separates Hokkaido from 
Saghalien, receives its name from its 
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discoverer, the French explorer, Count 
La Perouse, who sailed there for the 
first time on August 9th, 1787. The 
Yezo Strait divides Hokkaido from 
the first of the Kurile Islands, Kuna- 
shiri; the Tsugaru Strait divides it 
from Honshu. Tsugaru is the old 
name of the neighbourhood in which 
the town of Hirosaki is situated. In 
old times the princes of the house 
of Tsugaru lived here. La Perouse 
Strait, in its narrowest part, is twenty- 
four miles wide, the Yezo Strait and 
Tsugaru Strait ten miles wide. Geo- 
logical researches, as well as exami- 



are different in depth, in quantity of 
salt and in temperature. It is due 
to this that such strong currents are 
produced in the straits. The current 
through the Tsugaru Strait is famed 
for its swiftness. The seas mention- 
ed above that are shut in by islands 
show a stronger solution of salt 
when warm currents flow into them, 
and a weaker solution when colder 
currents enter. In La Perouse Strait 
Makarow found during the summer, 
warm and heavy water in the south- 
ern part of the coast of Hokkaido, 
and warm and light water in the 



_^ 




The Hat-Rock in the Harbour of Abashiri. 



nations of the flora and fauna, not- 
ably by Milne and Blakiston, have 
established the fact that the Tsugaru 
Strait existed in the warm period of 
the earth preceding the glacial age, 
when Hokkaido, Saghalien, and the 
land of the Amur apparently formed 
one piece of territory. The Tsugaru 
Strait has to-day a depth of one hun- 
dred fathoms and a length of fifty-five 
miles. 

The seas which are connected by 
the three straits, the Pacific Ocean, 
with its two neighbouring seas, the 
Sea of Okhotsk, and the Japan Sea, 



northern part near Saghalien. Under 
this top layer of water there was 
cold and heavy water. The first 
comes from the Japan Sea, the second 
both from the Amur and the ice 
from the Sea of Okhotsk, the third 
must come from still more northerly 
sources. 

Of the warm ocean current, called 
the Kuroshiwo, Hokkaido receives 
but a very sparing share. On the 
South-east coast of the island the 
cold current, the Oyashiwo, draws 
near from the opposite direction. 
St. John points out Cape Erimo as 
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the point where these two currents 
mingle, and brings the gathering of 
sea-lions, which has been mentioned 
above, just at this place. The 
Japanese call the two currents run- 
ning past Hokkaido the Tsushima 
current (warm) and the Chishima 
current (cold). 

Of the seas surrounding Hokkaido, 
the sea of Okhotsk is the shallowest. 
Its depth varies from a hundred to 
a little below a thousand fathoms. 
Dall has referred to the abnormally 
high temperature of the Okhotsk Sea 
(and the Bering Sea) as arising from 
the long days and the hot polar 



ther to the south. But the shores 
of Hokkaido are not distinguished 
for any particular depths. We met 
with some in the open ocean east of 
Hokkaido. In an easterly direction 
from Yezo and south of the Kurile 
Islands is the so-called Tuscarora Deep 
(152^26' E. of Greenwich) which is 
8513 metres in depth. Up till 
modern times this spot had been 
considered the deepest place of the 
ocean. But in 1895 there was a 
place sounded in the neighbourhood 
of Samoa, south-east of Tonga, by 
the Penguin expedition, and found 
to be 9427 metres. 




Harbour of Nemuro. 



summer through the direct heating 
of the surface and the sea-bed. 
Removed from bays, sounds and 
other shallow places into colder 
depths of sea, the water exerts the 
same influence as that of warmer 
currents and if its mass is deficient, 
its effect is therefore not to be under- 
rated because it occurs generally at 
the time of the great common heat- 
ing of the regions. 

The average depth of the Japan 
Sea is about twelve hundred fathoms. 
The despest place ever sounded is 
somewhat over two thousand fa- 
thoms. This deep bed lies to the 
vvest of Hokkaido and extends fur- 



The colour of the seas on the 
coasts of Hokkaido varies from green- 
ish (near Nemuro) to deep blue. 
The most beautiful colouring I found 
in the sea on the west coast The 
greenish hue of the sea at Nemuro 
is caused by the shallow depth of 
the bay of Nemuro. In Hurenko, a 
bay in the neighbourhood of Ne- 
muro, I observed at ebb-tide a brown- 
ish colouring. 

The tides round Hokkaido are 
distinctly perceptible. In the above- 
mentioned place, Hurenko, for 
example, at ebb and high tide 
there is such a strong current 
in the narrow entrance to the 
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bay, that rowing and sailing boats 
can only with great difficulty ad- 
vance against it. On the northern 
coast at Sarumako, the largest bay of 
Hokkaido, large banks of shell-fish 
are deposited by the ebbtide over 
large areas. 

The most powerful surge I observed 
was in a calm sea on the cliffs on 
the south-east coast, between Akkeshi 
and Cape Voshapp. 

All these facts are important to 
animal life. A strong surge prepares 



larger numbers of crab and shell- 
fish-eaters, whilst the regular weaker 
dunes carry the food for the tenderer 
land-birds. The colour of the sea is 
dependent on its temperature, its clear- 
ness, the distribution of fine sediment 
in the water, and on its depth. If 
I made the green colouring of the 
sea round Nemur dependent on the 
want of depth, then it was as much 
on the one hand because of the 
notorious shallowness of that part of 
the sea as on the other hand because 




Drying of Edible Sca-Weed on Rishiri. 



the way for a number of small orga- 
nisms which can develop in sheltered 
spots in quiet. The withdrawal of 
the sea during the ebb leaves many 
behind on the shore, which serve as 
food for land-animals, particularly 
birds. During high tide one can 
search in vain for special kinds of 
birds which suddenly make their 
appearance in whole companies at 
the commencement of the ebb-tide. 
Strong tides supply the table for 



the throwing out of a Plankton-net 
in this region gave a diminishingly 
small result. The brownish colouring 
at Hurenko at low water depends on 
the ground colour of the bay, in 
which several reddish brown springs 
gush out, evidently of iron admixture. 
The mineral constituents are deposited 
on the floor of the bay and form a 
brownish foundation. At high water 
this brownish colouring vanishes 
more or less and gives place to a 
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greenish tint. Naturally a totally 
different fauna develops here from 
what is found for example on 
the coasts of the steep precepi- 
tous islands of the West, where a 
cobalt blue sea surface is distinctly 
visible, giving proof of considerable 
depths. 

There is certainly no doubt that 
the flora and fauna of the open 
Pacific Ocean is quite other than the 
varieties of the above mentioned seas. 
Although the differences do not par- 
ticulaly sfrike the eye on the whole, 



is almost as free from cod as from 
herring, both of which make a circle 
round Rishiri. The sardines reach 
Hokkaido only on its southern and 
south-eastern sides facing the open 
ocean. Upon the subject of the 
lower animal world, observations are 
not yet concluded. They should bring 
out many interesting results. It is 
known that the waters round Hok- 
kaido are very abundant in fish and 
hundreds of fishing fleets have rich 
gatherings. In 1903 for example tlie 
haul of herrings in Otobe was a 




Fishermen taking in their Nets. 



yet they are for example of impor- 
tance in fishing. Thus there is lacking 
on those coasts of Hokkaido washed 
by the sea of Okhotsk the iwashi, a 
kind of sardine; and the komber, an 
edible sea-weed, is found only in 
scarce quantities. Both are of great 
importance to the island on account 
of the value, administration and prac- 
tice of the fishery. The tara, a 
species of cod, comes in its wander- 
ings in the southern part of Yezo 
much nearer to the coast than in the 
western part The coast near Teshio 



hundred thousand bushels, in Hama- 
masuge ten thousand bushels, not to 
speak of similar shoals in other 
places. The total is reckoned up to 
be over a million koku of herring 
(1 koku = 5 bushels). But the sal- 
mon fishing, notwithstanding ingenious 
arrangements for brooding, is de- 
clining. It sank from one million 
tons in 1898 to seven hundred 
thousand tons in 1902. Through 
the diminution of fish of prey, 
the fish kingdom of the sea 
appears for some years to have 
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been assured. Tlie sea mammalia 
have certainly declined in great num- 
bers. They have either been entirely 
exterminated, or have transferred their 
home to other peaceful waters. Not 
only do the inlets play an important 
part in the populating of the seas, 
but also in the land washed by 
them. Many animals swim through 
the narrow inlets; on drift wood are 
hidden insects and even reptiles. 
Even mammals make a bridge of 



climatic conditions. But that so few 
organisms transplant themselves across 
in more modern times may be ex- 
plained by the rapid currents of the 
Tsugaru Strait; for the fact that they 
continually carry water of the Japanese 
Sea into the Pacfic Ocean, naturally 
renders transportation to a great ex- 
tent difficult. It must, however, be 
remembered that the Chishima stream — 
which comes from the Kurile Islands 
and North Asia — washes the whole 
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floating material to get from one part 
of the land to another. With ani- 
mals and plants living on islands 
comes the occurrence of streams 
into consideration, be they advancing 
or hindering. The question, whether 
the chief island of Japan shows a 
different species of fauna from that 
of Yezo, though lying only ten sea- 
miles apart, finds its answer depend- 
ing on the older histories of the 
island as well as on geological and 



south-east coast of Hokkaido, and 
that in winter much floating ice drifts 
down in this direction, especially 
from the North, to the coasts of 
Hokkaido. Through the Kurile Islands 
in a certain measure a gradual im- 
migration is possible. A southern 
current of like intensiveness is, how- 
ever, not to be found. Similar ex- 
amples of groups of islands, that, 
lying close to each other, have a 
different fauna, are often met with. 
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A greater contrast, writes Semper, bet- 
ween the fauna of Hongkong, 
Amoy, or even Siam on the 
one Iiand, and Borneo, Java 
and Sumatra on the other hand, can 
scarcely be imagined. And this dif- 
ference repeats itselt in a very re- 
markable way in the Philhpines, the 
northern portion of which shows a 
quite unmistakable similarity to the 
truly Chinese fauna, whilst the 
southern islands correspond in a very 
striking way partly to Borneo, partly 
to the Celebes and Djilolo, the 



in question is IQOO metres in height 
above the sea. Regarding the geogra- 
phical latitude, the middle part of the 
chief island of Japan corresponds 
somewhat to the most southern zone of 
the old glacial period in North America. 
Closely connected with the descrip- 
tion of the purely maritime interests 
of Hokkaido is that of the coasts 
those hybrid formations that from a 
geographical as well as from a bio- 
logical standpoint are considered as 
much part of the sea as they are part 
of the land. Amongst the four chief 




Fishermen Emptying out their Nets. 



western islands of the Australasian 
regions. Semper attributes this almost 
entirely to the influence of the various 
sea-currents prevailing there. The 
theory according to which Hokkaido 
had to pass through the ice-age, and 
that the glaciers did not come in 
contact with the main island of Japan, 
must also be mentioned. In 1Q02 
the geologist Yamasaki proved as a 
fact traces of glaciers in ihe western 
mountains of Middle Japan, on the 
border of the three districts of Shi- 
nano Etchu and Etchigo. The place 



islands of Japan, Hokkaido is the one 
with the shortest coast-line. To about 
77,913.25 square kilometres there is 
2,290.91 kilometres length of sea- 
coast. That is in the proportion 
of 2,314 to 1. The corresponding 
data for Shikoku are 3,838 to 1; 
Honshu 4,576 to 1 and Kiushu 
5,053 to 1. The numbers show that 
the coast line of Hokkaido is not 
rich in bays and in fact the straight 
line is the rule. 

The shape of Hokkaido has been 
compared, not without truth, with 
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that of a ray-fish. The head would 
be near the Kuriles and the some- 
what twisted tail towards Honshu. 
The two points in the north-west and 
south-east by Cape Soya and Cape 
Yerimo represent the side fins. Hok- 
kaido has only a few bays. The 
most important are the Hakodate 
Bay and the Vulcan Bay in the 
south, and also the bays of Akkeshi 
and Nemuro in the east. The broad 
inlet at Otarunai led to the making 
of the port of Otaru, but it had to 
be shut off from the open sea by a 
long pier. 



of similar formation to the coast 
lakes from the sea itself. 

In the neighbourhood of Abashiri 
there are beaches for swimming quite 
close to the rocky beaches, which 
bring out clearly the double nature 
of the coast. Amber is often to be 
found on the flat coasts. I picked 
up several pieces in the neighbour- 
hood of Zenibako not far from the 
mouth of the Ishikari. Shallow la- 
goons stretch far inland in some 
places, at Akkeshi for instance. 
They are of great interest to orni- 
thologists as hatching places for all 




Oneto Bay near Nemuro. 



As regards the formation of the 
coasts — we find flat coasts as a rule 
where Quaternary ground appears; and 
steep coasts where the old mountains 
and volcanic rocks meet the sea. 
Flat stretches of coast extend round 
the mouths of the great rivers, es- 
pecially round the Ishikari, the Te- 
shio and the Tokachi rivers. Thus 
lakes round the coast are formed. 
This is found to be the case more 
particularly on the east coast at Ne- 
muro and on the north coast at Aba- 
shiri, where narrow far-reaching stret- 
ches of low ground cut off lagoons 



kinds of birds. John writes about 
Akkeshi as follows: — "A narrow ca- 
nal joins the chief portion of the bay 
to a large lagoon; a river^flows into 
it in the north-west. This lagoon, 
with its numerous dry stretches and 
small grass-grown islands, was the 
meeting-place of an immense throng 
of ducks and water-birds. Tirmas 
were actively breeding; I found their 
nests surrounded by frozen snow on 
the 8th of May. Ten varieties of 
wild duck and some swans and geese 
had still remained there as if they 
were little inclined to leave this 
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favoured winter spot" That was in i estuary covered above the great bridge 
the sixties and seventies. To-day the I by hundreds of sea-gulls. 




Rishiri from a distance. 



species of birds have become much 
more monotonous through the in- 
crease of the shallow wide-stretching 



One often finds that stretches of 
beach situated quite near to each 
other are quite differently formed. 




Evening Haze on Rishiri. 
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This is not wonderful considering the 
volcanic nature of a great part of the 
country. A classical example is found 
in the shore at Wakanai and the 
beach of the island Rishiri lying 
opposite. In August 1903 I visited 
the island, that from its position 
seemed to be a halting-place for the 
birds migrating over from the Amur, 
just when the procession of birds to 
this plain had begun. I did not find 
a single long-beaked bird. In fact 
the rocky shore of dark andesit 



girdle surrounds this solitary giant 
to about half its height. The shores 
are dotted over with fisher huts, 
which in places where it is not too 
steep are grouped together in small 
villages. There is only one narrow 
strip on the shore, scarcely more than 
a tew hundred yards long, that is 
sandy. But this sand is not that fine 
light sand that the sand snipe and 
sanderling prefer. It is ground-down 
tuff, broken-up basalt and andesit and 
black granular lava. It is almost like 
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Andesit Rocks at Rishiri. 



with its countless steep cliffs, where 
flow and ebb brought only a perpen- 
dicular rise and fall of the mirror of 
the waters, afforded not the shightest 
place which could appear enticing 
for sea-birds that seek shelter and 
food. The whole island is just one 
huge mass of andesit. Stern and 
nighty the volcano rises up from the 
sea to a height of 5,700 feet. Its 
craters rise up boldiy indented and 
its sides are torn and rocky; a green 



walking on coal sometimes. How 
different the opposite shore is, that 
shines out lit up by sunshine. Close 
to Wakanai an alluvial stretch of shore 
begins, the middle part of which is 
formed by the mouth of the Teshio 
river. High sandhills run parallel 
with the shore and shut off little lakes 
of sea-water. At low-tide there is a 
wide expanse of shore left free. The 
sand is deep and fine and of a bright 
colour. 1 found through microsco- 
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Fisher Village on Rishiri. 



pical observation that it consisted 
partly of pulverised diatomaceous 
earth. That forms a ground that does 



not harm the delicate feet of the sea 
birds and which is easy to run on. 
Food in abundance is supplied to the 




Wakanai, the most Northern City of Japan. 
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land by the sea. All the small creeks 
which are formed at the ebb-tide 
swarm with larvae and worms. No 
wonder then that our favorites settle 
there as round a wide-spread table 
that the sea, teeming with life, sup- 
plies. One day amongst these cre- 
atures that trip along up and down 
so diligently, compensates the hunter 
richly for a week of unproductive 
waiting on the dark frowning island 
of Rishiri opposite. 



ship was detained on the short jour- 
ney between Hakodate and Nemuro, 
once twelve miles out of Hakodate, 
the other time eighteen hours out of 
Nemuro. Early on the 21st of July 
we had weighed anchor in fine 
weather at Kushiro and had taken 
our course east. The sea was smooth. 
Only round the numerous rocks the 
breakers danced high. Soon after 
noon signs of a fog coming ap- 
peared. In my diary is the following 
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Rishiri. 



A great trouble in the northern 
Seas of East Asia is the fogs. On 
their account navigation is very dan- 
gerous and nowhere does one hear 
of more shipwrecks than here. For 
example, two Japanese men-of-war 
were stranded in Nemuro Bay in 
1902 and one in 1903. In addition 
to these mists, there are often severe 
storms that increase the terrors of the 
sea still more. But even the mists 
alone involve much uneasiness. This 
I experienced full well on a journey 
in the summer of 1902. Twice our 



entry: "21st of July 1902, 4 p.m. 
The sun is in the heavens, the waters 
sparkle. The objects on deck throw 
shadows and yet we can hardly see 
a hundred yards ahead. The foghorn 
blows. The dreaded fog is there. 
We saw it coming. Gloomy, unsub- 
stantial, yet almost tangible it lay 
there in front of us. Did it come 
to us? Did we steer into it? Some 
dark-winged auks flutter about in 
terror above the ship. One could 
almost seize these strange companions 
by the hand. But what is this, are 
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we through the fog? I see strips of 
land from the poop, but it lies be- 
fore us still. It is like the greyish- 



shadows become paler. Hark! Again 
the screaming warning-signal is 
blown. Now the horizon has dis- 



^^^. -^ 




Cruiser '*Yayeytma*', Aground near Nemuro in 1902. 

white smoke that appears when a i appeared again. The fog has sur- 
fire is being extinguished and in I rounded us on all sides and will 




Kushiro. 



which the flames are still blazing. 
Thus the sun appears lighting it up 
though yet through shadow. The 



wrap us more securely than before. 
No one escapes it here in the 
northern seas. My glasses become 
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dimmed. We can scarcely distinguish 
now the objects on the forecastle. 
The speed is considerably reduced. 
The ship blows her whistle almost 
on end. Woe to the boat that would 
cross our bows now; its fate would 
be sealed; we would not even be 
able to see what we had run down. 
Even to-day the bodies of the un- 
fortunate fishermen would serve as 



the thermometer. My fingers are 
clammy when they hold the metal 
ring. Only 8^C. at half past four in 
the afternoon of the 21st of July. At 
half past five the ship stops. We 
cast anchor. The pilot discovers 
eighteen fathoms. The fog has parted 
itself somewhat behind us. The sea 
is calm. Sea-birds circle around 
above the water. The surge is heavy 




§un khing at KusHird. 



food for the sharks and the shattered 
pieces of their boat would be thrown 
on to the neighbouring rocks. Now 
the course is uncertain, the speed is 
reduced, the lead is thrown over 
and the depth of the water measured 
while the ship, groping along, seeks 
its way through the bright darkness. 
It becomes perceptibly colder. I fetch 



against the rocks. Nothing else is 
distinguishable." 

So far a picture of the seas and 
shores of Hokkaido in a general 
outline has been given. It is in- 
tended in later articles to make the 
readers of the "Far East" acquainted 
with the conditions of life and the 
beauties of the scenery of the island. 
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tEbe fisitid-fu-szc temple. 



By FATHER TSCHEPE, S. J. 




HE Hsing-fu-sze temple is 
about half an hour's 
journey north-east of the 
town of Ch'ang-chow — a 
small place on the Grand 
Canal in the Province of 
Kiang-su, halfway between Soochow 
and Nanking, and is situated near the 
mountain-cleft (^ ll|) Puo-shan. The 
mountain-cleft has its origin, tradi- 
tion says, in two dragons who 
fiercely fought there. One of them 
with its tail hit the mountain instead 
of the opponent, and in this way the 
still visible cleft was made, that yet 
bears the impression of the dragon's 
tail. The Pagoda dates back to the 
Tsi (.Jf) Dynasty (479—501 B.C.). Ye- 
tei-kuang (fll ^, ^\ a rich scholar and 
old dignitary of the town, made a 
present of his country house in this 
beautiful neighbourhood to the 
priests and turned it into a temple, 
giving it the name of Tai-tsze-sze 
t^3g^), which means temple "of 
gentle love," which should be manifest- 
ed in the giving of gifts to the holy 
Buddha. In the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies Buddhism flourished in Cen- 
tral China and many temples were 
founded. The priests came from the 
north-west and the north, where the 
To-pa-ssu (15 SU J^) Dynasty was the 
great propagator and protector of 
Buddhism. Many emperors, and es- 
pecially many empresses of this 



dynasty, were fanatical followers of 
this faith, some even becoming priests 
and priestesses. In Central China it 
was not so bad; but from that time 
the emperors of the Tsi (^ and Liang 
(ijg) dynasties (502—555) were ardent 
adherents and protectors of Buddhism. 
The great emperor Liang-wu-ti (^ g^ ^) 
at that time was such an enthusiast 
of this faith, that he explained the 
Buddhist books himself in person in 
order to win all the world for tliis 
religion. Hence the great people who 
strove to gain the imperial favour 
also became ardent Buddhists. 

The name Tai-tze did not please 
the above-mentioned emperor Liang- 
wu-ti, so he changed it in the year 
529, and gave the temple its present 
name, Hjg^, which means "Temple 
of Blossoming Happiness." He hop- 
ed that Buddhism would make his 
dynasty and the whole of China to 
flourish again. Naturally the reverse 
took place. Like the To-pa dynasty 
in the north, so too the Liang dy- 
nasty died down in the year 555. 
Since the Buddhists preach Nirvana— 
that is the attainment to annihilation— 
they must wish for passing away, 
annihilation, emptiness and nothing- 
ness. 

The emperors of the Tang (^) dy- 
nasty (618—902) were outspoken 
Confucianists, but they practised 
Buddhism too, as is the case now. 
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In the year 868 the emperor pre- 
sented the temple with an inscrip- 
tion entitted Hsing-fu-sze (^frt^) 
as a niark of imperial favour, and 
thus he established its name. The 
temple was at that time rich and 
handsome and beautifully fitted. 
Fountains, fed by mountain water, 
played in the courts and gardens: 
finely arched stone bridges stretched 
over streams and ponds. The temple 
buildings were extensive and excited 
the admiration of everyone. The 



poetry also, ancient artistic creations, 
ancient trees, brilliantly-coloured 
flowers, lakes full of blossoming 
lotus, and in the midst of these 
lakes ornamental kiosks decorated 
with lovely carved work and fine 
inscriptions. Especially famous was the 
small Kung-sin-tan (^ i\^ j^) lake with 
the kiosk of the same name, which means 
"Lake of the Unselfish Hearts." Who 
ever went there was cured of all 
passions and desires; he recognised 
the perishableness of the world and 




side paths sheltered one from the 
rain and burning sun and the many 
houses afforded a splendid view of 
mountain and plain. Hence there 
were numerous visitors; there was no 
pleasure-ground to be compared with 
this pagoda, where one always found 
friends and acquaintances with whom 
to converse when taking a meal or 
a walk. The mind also found food 
here; everywhere fine inscriptions 
painted by the best of artists' 
brushes were to be seen, skilful 



Joy 
heart 
song 



died to the world and all its greed — 
in short, the visitor became per- 
fect. This was flattering, 
and happiness filled the 
and poetry and enthusiastic 
abounded. 

Famous priests too, wise expoun- 
ders of the subtleties in Buddhism, 
helped forward the honour of this 
temple and attracted seekers after 
knowledge, and hence the temple 
always had an overflow of learned 
people in it. 
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Tills glory lasted, till the invasions 
of Japanese sea-roblers. These came 
to Chang-chow in 1554. They found 
that the pagoda, at the foot of the 
mountain that overlooked the whole 
neighbourhood, was pleasantly situat- 
ed, and they settled down there in 
order to make it a starting point 
for their invasions. Finally imperial 
troops were successful in setting this 
nest on fire. Natually the priests had 
betaken themselves long before to the 
mountains. Most of the rich posses- 
sions of the temple had in the 
meantime been annexed by the great 
people of the town. It was not till 
the Emperor Wan-li's (^^ ]S|) time 
(1573 1620) that a priest was able 
to make his home there and settle 
down in some of the buildings again. 
Finally the doctor Tsien-Shun-sze 
(SSIl^B.^), whose wife Pien-sze ("f: i^) 
was an ardent Buddhist, took over 
the forsaken temple. This rich Tsien 
family restored it about 1610. Other 
benevolent people finished the work. 

The present dynasty too helped on 
the work for the temple. Nearly all 
the buildings are now restored. Un- 
der Yung-cheng (0. jt) (1723 1736) 
the clever head priest, T'ung-li himself 
(iB! ^'10> was successful in regaining a 
considerable part of the former pos- 
sessions of the temple. Under K'ien- 
lung Oli^l^) in 1763, the numerous 
rooms were built where Buddhist 
festivals have been held ever since. 



At the present time the temple is 
still in a good state. In former 
times it possessed more than six 
hundred acres of land. Now it has 
only a little more than four hundred. 
But will these four hundred acres 
remain to it? The government is in 
need of money, while rich families 
are quite numerous in the country. 
What is now needed is that schools 
should be established on a European 
pattern, and this would naturally re- 
quire money. While I was staying 
in Ch'ang-chow a great official ar- 
rived to inspect the temple. So tliis 
beautiful rich temple may easily be 
turned into a military school, where 
the Japanese will no longer covet and 
rob the land but will protect it while 
they turn the young Chinese into 
military heros. For above all they 
must free themselves from the bated 
Europeans, and in order to do this 
they must strike them with their own 
weapons - a thing that the Japanese 
have learnt so well. Everywhere in 
China, Japanese are the instructors. 
The Chinese hope with their aid to 
drive out the Europeans and later to 
be able to free themselves also from 
the Japanese. Will they not in the 
end sigh with Goethe's student of 
magic : 

"Herr die Not ist gross; 
Die ich rief, die Geister, 
Werd' ich nun nicht los?*' 
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Cbc Cbincsc tTailor-bird. 



By J. C KERSHAW. 




MONGST the feathered in- 
habitants in South China, 
the most frequently met 
is the tailor-bird, which 
is in the first ranks of 
the Orthotomus sutorius, 
also called Sutoria sutoria, apparently 
because he is the tailor par excel- 
lence amongst a great species of 
similar birds. The Portuguese call 
it the Chevit sujo; chevit is a word 
imitative of the sound which the 
bird makes when it sings, and the 
adjective sujo, which means dirty, 
distinguishes it from another widely 
propagated bird, Zosterops simplex, 
which the Portuguese only call Chevit, 
and which resembles the tailor-bird 
in the colour of its plumage. 

The Chinese Tailor-bird is nearly 
four inches long; its back is brownish 
or olive green, its breast is dirty 
white. The wings and tail are dark 
brown and its head chestnut colour. 
The male and female can only be 
distinguished in summer, when the 
two middle feathers in the tail of the 
male are almost half an inch longer 
than the other feathers and are stiff 
and pointed. The bird is, however, 
less interesting on account of its 
pretty plumage than for the wonderful 
nests which it builds. Usually it 
builds them in gardens, and hatches, 
apparently twice or three times a year, 
as one comes across nests with eggs 
in them from April to August. Al- 



though it lays eggs as frequently as 
the sparrow, it is very difficult to 
find its nests. 

The usual style of its nesls 
will be seen in the illustration. 
The tailor-bird sews two or three 
leaves together, making a bag. I 
have also found two nests togedier 
in one banana, where the parts 
of one leaf, torn by the wind, were 
folded together and were sewn at 
the edges and ends. The threads 
which the bird uses to sew the leaves 
up are the silken fibres which they 
search for together and get off 
various plants. The bird knots it on 
the outer side of the leaves; the in- 
side is upholstered in the same 
material and in hair. The eggs are 
a rusty red with white flecks, some- 
times pale but usually dark at the 
round end. 

I think that the tailor-birds do 
not appear north of Swatow, but 
otherwise they are spread all over 
China, the Malay Archipelago and 
India. It is one of the birds which 
act as foster parents to the young of 
the plover, the Cacomantio merulinus; 
twice I have found cuckoo's eggs in 
the tailor- bird's nest. The plover is 
known in South China by its mel- 
ancholy cry during the rainy season; 
after its cry follows a couple of long 
drawn tones, a couple of shorter 
notes, becoming deeper in tone each 
time. The plover is known by all 
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Europeans in South China, usually 
only by its cry, for when it lets itself 
be heard it knows how to hide itself 
in a surprising way. In size it 
compares with the tailor-bird much 
as the European cuckoo does to 



look after the young plovers, just as 
other birds, at home, look after young 
cuckoos. Amongst the many small 
birds and butterflies which we come 
across and which enliven our neigh- 
bourhood and the plains, the wide- 



1 
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the wren. The eggs of the plover 
look yery much like those of the 
tailor-bird; they are, however, 
almost twice as large and dull. I 
have seen how the tailor-birds 



sprcail tnilor-birJ, which searches 

cvfrywljure fnr insects, even bustles 

bull I in llie most miserable bushes 

in the middle of the dust of towns 

as well ns ill temple courts, is the 

most delicate aiul i>retty aud one is 

particularly ^lad to come across it in 

a disliict so densely populated as the 

coast of Kwantftun^. I have read 

somewhere that man built temples on 

the tops of mountains, because the 

gods wish to live as for as possible 

from men. Who that has sojoumeti 

in the Celestial Empire can wonder 

at it? We must, however, be thankful 

that some beauties of nature still 

remain to us amongst the throngs of 

human beings. 
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By J. OENAHR. 




'HE famous classics of the 
Chinese, to which they 
are indebted, they believe, 
for mental superiority over 
all others in the world, 
have been made accessible to every 
well-educated man through trans- 
lations by Legge, Balfour, Faber, V. 
von Strauss and others, so that 
everyone who wishes can read them 
and can determine their place in the 
ethical systems of the present or of 
the past. 

It should be stated here that Chi- 
nese literature is a rich mine of 
geography and history, and that it 
contains a quantity of valuable re- 
marks on all sorts of natural pheno- 
mena, on astronomy, meteorology, 
geology and natural philosophy; fur- 
ther, material in works of ancient 
and recent time, valuable for medi- 
cine, agriculture and many branches 
of industry, is recorded. The wealth 
of the poetic and romantic literature 
of the Chinese is also a very pro- 
ductive field; it has been elaborated 
here and there and is more destined 
than any other kind of literature to 
unveil before the casual observer the 
Chinese character. We shall dwell a 
little on this last because it my serve 
as it were as an introduction to 
pedagogical literature. 

There are two chief kinds of Chi- 
nese novels. In one we notice ge- 



nerally a youth of rare talents who 
falls in love with a young lady of 
similar gifts and marvellous beauty. 
The lovers correspond with each 
other and praise each other in origi- 
nal sonnets which they let fall into 
the river or throw over the garden 
wall and in which the last phrase of 
the previous sonnet is quoted anew. 
The learned young man is promoted, 
and all seems to go happily until 
fate suddenly and inexorably steps in 
and separates the lovers. After end- 
less adventures and sorrowful days, in 
which both keep true to each other, 
the hour for their union comes at 
last. The learned youth, in the 
meantime having risen into office and 
honour, recognises his loved one as 
one of the parties who have come to 
court in a case which he has to 
conduct. He saves her from her 
enemies, bestows the rank of an 
official on her father, marries her, and, 
shone upon by the light of imperial 
favour, tlie two live happily ever after. 
The other kind is the historical 
novel. The well-known tale of the 
name (^ ^ U,) " History of the three 
Kingdoms'' deserves to be given as 
a sample of this variety. Although 
the scenery is historical and historical 
characters appear in the background 
on the stage, yet the whole is an 
imaginative work that takes the fo m 
of an epic. 
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The novel takes us back into the 
warlike days of the third century 
of our counting. The "Three king- 
doms'' from which the work has its 
name are Shu, Wei and Wu. The 
glorious Han dynasty (206 B.C.- 220 
A.D.), after a period of four hundred 
years' splendour, came to an end. 
Liu-Pi, Prince of Shu, was the 
rightful successor to the rulers of the 
Han Line. But his throne was dis- 
puted by his rivals — Ts'ao-Ts'ai of 
Wei with his green eyes and red hair, 
and Sun-Kwan of Wu. Liu-Pi, who 
had ears that hung down to his 
shoulders and arms that reached to 
his knees and eyes that could see 
what went on behind him, is the true 
hero of the novel. The tale reaches 
its climax when Liu-Pi ascends the 
imperial throne; but it does not 
finish there. In the work there are 
about seven hundred persons appear- 
ing, and one is sometimes in a 
puzzle to find out who the hero 
really is. Undoubtedly one of the 
most striking and interesting charac- 
ters of the unrolling drama is the 
celebrated Chancellor Tsii-Ko-liang, 
whom Liu-Pi makes his assistant and 
confident. Tsu-Ko-liang is a typical 
Chinese statesman -no book-worm, 
but a man of action that always has 
some work in hand and knows a 
way out of every difficulty. He was 
living as a settler on some moun- 
tain top in a bamboo hut when 
Liu-Pi, who had heard of his 
wisdom, sought liim and begged 
him to be his chancellor. It was 
finally through the cunning and 
wisdom of Tsii-Ko-liang that Liu-Pi 
was helped to his throne. 

One of the most thrilling scenes 
in the book is the one where Tsii- 
Ko-liang is sent to the court of the 
Prince of Wu to induce Sun-Kwan 
to be an ally to Liu-Pi and to take 
up arms against Ts'ao Ts'ao. On 
his arrival at the court, at his formal 
reception, a tournament of speech 



takes place in which Tsu-Ko-liang, 
with his fine stately appearance, gains 
a brilliant victory over twenty coun- 
cillors of the prince who, in full 
state, took part in the session. Their 
attacks are vehement and bitter, but 
awkward and blunt, and Tsu-Ko-liang 
knows how to silence them one 
after another by his clever counter- 
arguments, his objections quick as 
lightning and his clever allusions. 
He gains his end: an agreement is 
made between Shu and Wu against 
Wei. Then follows a bloody strife 
that lasts to tha end of the drama. 
The whole is written with great 
cleverness and sense, and affords the 
reader a deep insight into the Chinese 
character. There is no doubt that 
this kind of novel, read by great 
numbers with great avidity, has had 
and still has a civilising and an 
educating influence on the Chinese 
people. The real pedagogical litera- 
ture of the Chinese we must seek 
in another kind of book that is 
known under the name of Ch'uen- 
shi-wen (f j fll- ^). 

The Chinese books and tracts that 
constitute Ciriien-shi-wen are of mo- 
ral and religious contents that are 
dedicated to "the people who know 
nothing of law" to guide them on 
the road to virtue. They are to be 
had in every Chinese book-shop and 
with a few exceptions are written in 
a style easily to be understood. It 
would be a good thing to distribute 
such literature among the people 
gratuitously, but the rule should be 
observed that says "Give not that 
which is holy unto the dogs, and do 
not throw pearls before swine." 

The writers of this kind of book 
sometimes lay claim to a kind of 
unnatural inspiration and suggestion. 
Thus, for example, one pretends to 
be inspired by the Qod of War, 
another by the God of Literature. 
Again another has received his in- 
spiration from the Goddess of Mercy 
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(Kwan-jin), and a fourth ascribes his 
to the great Taoist god Hsiien-tien- 
shang-ti. One sees that the authors 
do not trust their own authority and 
therefore call upon the gods to help, 
in order to obtain a better hearing 
and to make a way into the con- 
science of their readers. 

Others scorn having recourse to 
this pious deceit, and offer their 
readers a pliilosophy without religion. 
They deal more with the mind than 
with the heart or feelings. To this 
class belong collections of quotations, 
and proverbs, sayings such as the 
well-known {W)\ ip^ ^ IE) "Costly 
mirror for the Enlightenment of 
the Spirit" and the equally popular 
collection (t^S|?|^) "Enlarged and 
Elaborated Collection of Wise Words." 
Particularly deserving of being men- 
tioned as belonging to this class is 
the famous "Holy Maxims" of the 
Emperor K'ang-hi, which were added 
to by his follower Yung-Ching and 
were made popular by an official of 
the name of Wang-Yu-pi; and also 
the "Manual of Chinese Citations" 
{fSi mi ^) ^hat was put together by 
a famous scholar of the Ming dynasty 
of the name of ChMn-Chin, alias 
Wen-Chuang (1?|5 ^ al. "^'i^ 1419 
1495). 

Connected with this there is a 
third group of books that deserves 
to be mentioned here, history-books 
(/J\ 1^ = trifling books) similar to 
Hoffmann's and Horn's writings for 
the young. They generally have a 
moral tendency and serve as spiritual 
food for the people, while the liter- 
ary class speak of them with haughty 
disregard, and give the impression of 
their never having been worthy of 
notice. Their familiarity with their 
contents shows plainly enough that 
from want of better entertaining read- 
ing, they sometimes get hold of these 
"trifling books," in order to pass a 
"long day" (^| ^ H), as the Chin- 
ese expression puts it. It should be 



explicitly stated here that with the 
exception of the "Holy Maxims" by 
Kang-hi and the "Manual of Chinese 
Citations" by Wen-Cliuang, nearly 
ail the books of the three different 
classes given here, are very often 
described by scholars simply as 
"Hsiao-Shu" (/h pft). 

May I be permitted in the follow- 
ing to give the reader from some of 
these writing of the groups men- 
tioned a general conception of the 
character of this literature and its 
contents? We will start with the 
religious moral kind, or to say it 
shortly, the theological literature. 

The following should be men- 
tioned: 

1.) (A:J:^Si;i0) or "The Book 
of Deeds and their Rewards." 

2.){XB'(^nmm^) or -a 

Treatise on the Secret Law of Re- 
wards by the God of Literature." 

3.) mm'^nm\^-i!o or "Edi- 

fying Treatise of Varied Contents by 
His Holiness the Imperial Prince 
Kwan-Fu-tse." 

It goes without saying how much 
these three tracts are treasured by 
the Chinese, for they have found 
a place in all collections of Ch'iien- 
shi-wen (f^lj Ifr^) also in the "Vade- 
mecum of Virtue" (|nl?v*iX) ^ ^^" 
volume collection of essays and tracts 
that seems to contain everything that 
this kind of literature has to declare; 
further in the "Collection of Lectures 
that deal with joy in Goodness" 
(^ 7§ J3) a book of about ninety pages 
that was published in 1868. That 
these are thought highly of by non- 
Chinese is shown by the fact that 
they have been all translated into 
foreign languages. 

In reference to the first of these 
works, A. Wylie, in his "Notes 
on Chinese Literature," page 179, 
says: "Amongst the Taoist publi- 
cations there is none that has 
reached such a great popularity as 
"The Book of Deeds and their 
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Rewards/* The accepting of it as 
a work by Lao-keun alias Lao-tse is 
naturally a fiction that is hardly be- 
lived by anyone. It seems to have 
been written during the Sung dy- 
nasty but of its author nothing is 
known. The treatise, written in a 
style easily to be understood, is an 
explanation of the teaching about 
future rewards according to circum- 
stances. It has gone through count- 
less editions and many commentaries 
have been written on it, with hun- 
dreds of anecdotes that border on the 
miraculous. There are editions with 
pictures which serve to illustrate 
special paragraphs. It is considered 
an act of great merit to willingly 
subscribe something towards the gra- 
tuitous distribution of the book. 

What has been said here about 
this one treatise does equally well, 
mutatis mutandis, for all three. 

We will show by the following 
passages from the "Treatise on the 
Secret Law of Rewards, by the Qod 
of Literature" i^^l&n^U^) 
in what way these writings seek 
to throw light on the important 
subject of future retribution. The 
God of Literature is one of the 
most popular personages of the Chi- 
nese Pantheon. In schools he is 
placed near to the national saint 
Confucius, (Cf. Dr. Legge China, 
Chap. Vol p. 94 Prologue). In the 
introduction he speaks modestly of 
his own virtues that he has practised 
as scholar and high official during 
his life in the flesh. He was no 
tyrant over the people, nor did he 
torment his inferiors, but he did 
good to those in distress, cared for 
orphans and showed forbearance 
about the faults of others. Through 
the constant practice of what was 
good, through good deeds done 
quietly, he succeeded in influencing 
heaven by his graces. "If you," he 
goes on to say, "practise the same 
disposition as I do, then you too 



cannot miss the blessing of heaven.'* 
After giving some examples from 
olden times where the blessing of 
heaven has followed a good dead, 
he goes over the good deeds that 
are destined to influence heaven and 
mentions them separately. "Save men 
that are in trouble as you would 
save fish that on dry land are gasp- 
ing for air; free men from danger as 
you would free birds from a thick 
net; have pity on orphans and re- 
lieve widows; honour the aged and 
be compassionate with the poor. 
Have clothing and food in readine^ 
and assist the hungry and naked that 
wander in the streets. Look after 
the burying of the poor so that no 
corpse is exposed to the sun or the 
dew. If you belong to a rich family 
then support your relatives; and in 
the days of scarcity be charitable 
to neighbours and friends. Be kind 
to your servants, for it would ill 
become you if you were mean and 
severe towards them and would 
trouble them on account of details. 
Write and print good books, build 
and restore monasteries, temples, and 
houses of rescue. Dispense medicine 
to the sick to heal them of their 
diseases, and tea and rice to tra- 
vellers to put an end to their thirst 
and hunger. Buy animals to free 
them and thus save them from death, 
and withhold yourselves from meat 
dishes, which involve the killing of 
animals. At every step that you take 
avoid the insects and the ants that 
are on the path. Refrain from setting 
fire to grass and trees in woods and 
on mountains. Provide for the light- 
ing of streets so that the passers by 
can find their way," and so on. 

The above mentioned "Collection 
of Lectures that deal with Joy in 
Goodness" (^fr-t^^) includes also, 
besides the three tracts already spoken 
of, a number of treatises that deal 
with filial piety, the reverence for 
printed paper, the vices of unchastity. 
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gambling, with opium-smoking and 
its results, with infanticide and other 
sins. Some songs on the happiness 
of contentment, on the vanity of all 
earthly things, and other themes are 
incorporated into this copious work. 



"Pu-k'o-lu'' (>pi rTIIJ) is the title of 
another little book of this type, that 
also is indebted to the energetic in- 
fluence of the God of Literature 
("^ ^ ^ ?}") ^or its widespread dis- 
tribution. This god had observed 




Buddhistical Punishments in Hell. 



The reading of the whole book is 
bound to give the unpredjudiced 
reader an idea of the excellencies and 
the deficiencies of religious literature 
in China. 



that the praiseworthy little book had 
long been sold out on earth. To 
rescue it from oblivion a scholar of 
the name of (|5R ffj H3J) Chin-Hai-chu 
appeared to him in a dream and 
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commanded him to reprint the book 
and to publish it in his own (the 
god^s) name. The title Pu-ko-lu ex- 
presses negatively what ought not to 
happen and roughtly translated runs: 



With the exception of ten explicit 
interdictions against unchastity and 
adultery, one seeks in vain for a 
collection of prohibitions in this "Book 
of Prohibitions.*' On the other hand 






^^5f^¥ 




Buddtiistical Punishments in Hell. 



"The Book of Prohibitions'' or lite- 
rally: "The Book of *Thou shalt 
not.'" According to the contents of 
the book its title should be completed 
by the words "commit adultery.'' 



we find in it a number of stories that 
show clearly that the blessing of 
Heaven comes on those who are good 
to the poor, whereas impurity brings 
disaster to a man's disposition and life. 
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A prayer-form or rather vow-form 
is added for those who are deter- 
mined to renounce unchastity in every 
form. As a conclusion there is a 
long list of the birthdays of different 
gods and saints of the country, 
on which days sexual intercourse 
is forbidden 
with severe ^ 
threats. The 
whole a- 
mounts to 
a kind of 
instruction 
about con- 
science. 

Two books 
of similar 
contents are 
" Y u - h a i - 
tze-hang'* 

(m m ^. 

jj/t) which 
means "The 
Lifeboat of 
Mercy for 
those who 
are in dan- 
ger of sink- 
ing in the 
Sea of Lust" 
and "Chiu- 
sh i -p a o - 
Chen" (^# 

iB: m £^) 
or "Pre- 
cious Rules 
to shake the 
World out 
of its Sleep." 
This last 
little book 
is interest- 
ing and 
worthy to 

be noticed in more than one respect. 
It contains amongst other things 
representations of the secrets and hor- 
rors of the unseen world, like those 
we sometimes see depicted in tem- 
ples. There is a prison where they flay 



0^ 


5] ^<<S^ 


■^^^n 


^^^<. 


m^m.^ 


'^ ^.^m. 


§#:y^K|J 


i^.^y^ 



Hell in the Heart. 



the damned alive— a punishment for 
unfaithful statesmen and spoilt child- 
ren. In another prison they pound 
unhappy victims in a mortar or grind 
them in a mill, a punishment for 
those who would throw away some 
of their plenty rather than share it 

with those 
who need 
it, and also 
for those 
who took 
pleasure in 
the torment- 
ing of ani- 
mals. Then 
in another 
prison men 
who boast- 
ed of their 
ungodliness 
on earth are 
for punish- 
ment boiled 
in a cop- 
per vessel. 
In another 
picture we 
see forests 
of swords 
upon which 
those are 
thrown who 
took plea- 
sure in 
spreading 
calumnies 
about with 
their poi- 
sonous ton- 
gues. Those 
who swore 
and used 
disgraceful 
1 anguage 
and caused dissention amongst strangers 
are punished by having their eyes put 
out and their tongues torn out; those, 
whose hearts are as daggers and their 
tongues as swords, have their bodies 
cut open. Those who have beaten 
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Diagram of the Prison in Hades, rt presenting the six ways ('/^ jj 
of Transmigration and the Four Kinds of Creatures (Q ^). 
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men and women are whipped or 
dashed to the ground with chibs. 
Misers have to wander about like 
hungry devils, and scholars who 



In the book in which the fears and 
torments of the under world are so 
coarsely and so con amore depicted, 
there is a remarkable saying under 




The MIror of Sin in Hell, Held before tl:ose who in their 
Earthly Life have Eaten Meat. 



did not treat printed paper re- 
verently, have to lie on their 
bellies and be crushed by heavy 
rocks. 



the character for heart (iCp): — "The 
hell of the under world is the hell 
in the hearts of men; if there is no 
hell to be found in men's hearts, 
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then the hell of the under world 
would be empty." It contains also a 
circular diagram of the dungeon of 
Hades out of which men can escape by 
six methods: first by riches and honour; 



ferent grades of the Buddhistic 
theory of the transmigration of 
souls. 

The following is a list of good 
and bad marks for deeds for which 




Oood Deeds do not Remain Unrewarded. 



secondly by poverty and lowliness; 
thirdly in the form of four-footed 
creatures; fourthly in the form of 
birds; fifthly as reptiles and sixthly 
as insects. Here we have the dif- 



in the other world there are rewards 
or punishments: — 

Oood Marks. 

For doing and speaking what is 
right and for suppressing all 
bad thoughts, per day ... 1 
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Good Marks. 

For the conversion of an important 
and influential person and for 
inducing them to do good 
deeds 1,000 

For tiie distribution of good books, 

per copy 10 

For the admonition of parents by 
the children to shun evil and 
do good: in small things . 1 

in great thmgs . 3 

For the bringing about of a 

marriage 50 

For the adopting of orphans . . ICO 

For the establishing of a foundling 

hospital 1,000 

For successful exhortation against 
the abondoning of female 
children 30 

For avoiding hunting, fishing, 
gambling, opium-smoking etc 
each 100 

Bad Marks. 

For preferring wife and children at 

the expense of parents . . . 100 
For looking lustfully at a woman . 5 

For reading impure books, each 

time 1 

For entertaining bad thoughts, per 

day 1 

For the false accusation of a 

person 100 

For drowning children .... 1,000 
For writing impure books or 

painting lustful pictures . . . 10,000 

Thus it is possible for the Chinese 
to guide his life exactly by this book 
and it often is done in a true com- 
mercial way with debit and credit, 
and at the end of the year the good 
and bad marks are counted up and 
put against each other and the 
difference is carried as balance for 
the new year. History can relate 
many cases where the following of 
these rules has had a wonderful result. 

One cannot read this and similar 
lists of good and bad deeds without 
a feeling of astonishment at the 
arbitrariness that deals out such 
uneven rewards to various deeds. 
For example, why should women 
for impurity and immorality be given 
fifty thousand bad marks, while the 
"lords of creation" for similar sins 
receive only one hundred bad marks? 
Why must the crime of immorality 
perpetrated against a slave girl only 



have one hundred bad marks against 
it, while the same crime when directed 
towards an honourable woman is 
charged with ten thousand bad marks? 
Why does the oppression and unmerci- 
ful exaction of debts from the poor 
receive only one bad mark, while 
the unfortunate woman that has 
an unconquerable dislike to her 
hateful husband is charged with one 
thousand bad marks? The mixing 
of copper with silver in coins and 
ornaments is branded with one 
hundred thousand bad marks, and 
the same number is the punisliment 
of the son who neglects his sick 
parents: is the crime just as great? 
Is it just to give a man one good 
mark for every printed character that 
he saves from the dirt of the street 
and on the other hand to reward 
the man who looks after the light- 
ing of the street with one good 
mark a day? Why does a man re- 
ceive fifty good marks when he gives 
a mat to help in the burial of a 
beggar, while he receives only part 
of tills when he shows pity to his 
wife in her illness? Where is there 
justice or fairness in this? Nothing 
affords so deep an insight into the 
way and manner in which the Chi- 
nese think of virtue and vice and 
good and evil, as this kind of moral 
book-keeping, and one cannot but be 
reminded of the well-known saying: 
— "Unless your righteousness exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, you cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven '\ 

Finally the above characteristic little 
book has an appendix of medical 
recipes which is quite a recommend- 
ation for it in the eyes of the reader, 
and the author or compiler of the 
little book wishes it to be regarded 
distinctly as a good deed rendered to 
suffering humanity. Some of the 
commonest recipes from this and 
other sources are set down here on 
account of their peculiarities. 
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A pectoral recipe and remedy to 
loosen the phlegm : Take two ounces 
of pure transparent rock alum; put 
it in two cupfuls of strong vine- 
gar and let it boil till it turns to 
pulp. Then take an ounce of pul- 
verised ginseng and make pills from 
it about the size of a nut. One pill 
placed under the patient's tongue stops 
the cough at once and loosens the 
phlegm. 

Recipe for blindness that arises 
from drinking too much wine: Long 
ago there lived a certain man who 
was given to wine-drinking and liked 
especially to drink mulled wine. 
Suddenly he was seized with an 
illness that robbed him of his eye- 
sight. His pulse beat firmly but 
unevenly, without doubt a result of 
enjoying too much mulled wine. His 
stomach was affected and consequently 
the mixing of the internal juices was 
not what it should be and hence his 
sickness. They brewed a drink of 
Brazil-wood for the patient and added 
a few grammes of pulverised ginseng 
to it For two days his nose and 
hands were black and yellow in 
colour, a sign that his circulation 
was in order again. In a short time 
the patient recovered. 

A woman who was also addicted 
to wine, had ulcers (!) in consequence 
in her breast, and a quickened pulse. 
Ginseng and rhubarb were the re- 
medies employed in this case. Both 
were soaked in wine, then fried in a 
pan and pulverised, and then taken 
with the addition of ginger essence. 
The patient spat it out repeatedly, 
broke out into a profuse perspiration 
and became quite well as formerly. 

Recipe for all kinds of eye diseases: 
The eye of an elephant is puivcriied, 
mixed with human milk and is put 
drop by drop into the inflamed eye. 
There is no better remedy than this 
for all kinds of eye diseases. 

Recipe for blood-spitting: The 
dung of a camel is taken and dried 



and then pulverised. If taken like 
snuff, it stops the blood spitting at 
once. If it is burnt, then the smoke 
that comes from it kills all the flies 
and insects that are in the house. 

Remedy for headaches: If one 
has a severe headache, while the sun 
is still high in the sky, the hair 
should be cut from the patient's head 
in the place where the pain is great- 
est. Then half an ounce of musk is 
taken and a ten the part of green rice, 
both ground to powder and wrapped 
in their paper; this is laid on the 
painful part and covered with hot 
salt that is sewn in a linen bacr. 
When the salt becomes cold, it is 
warmed again and this is repeated 
several times. Then the patient will 
soon feel relieved. 

A harmless method of extracting 
teeth: A tooth should not be ex- 
tracted for the other teeth will then 
suffer out of sympathy. But should 
the pain become unbearable then 
there is nothing to be done but to 
have it out. Half a pound of brass 
is taken and cut up, and three 
grammes of pulverised arsenic is 
added. The whole is sewn together 
in a bag and hung up in the wind 
in a place that is protected from the 
sun's rays and where rats and cats 
cannot reach it. After seven days a 
rust will be formed on it; this is 
scraped off and a little taken on the 
end of a knife for the bad tooth. 
This is put on a scrap of cloth 
which is pressed down with the 
finger on the painful place and left 
to stick there. Then let the patient 
cough and the tooth will drop out 
of itself. 

Another method: Take an onion 
and squeeze it to pulp; mix this 
carefully with one to two grammes 
of white dragon bones and lay the 
mixture on the painful place. After 
about an hour the tooth will fall out 

On every hand in this class of 
books there do not fail dietary 
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rules for the preservation of health 
and the lengthening of life. It 
would take too long to give a 
collection of extracts from these 
sometimes rational rules. There are 
some for "The Cleansing of the 
Heart and the Passions"; some on 
"The Use of Food/' some on "Daily 
Duties and Occupations" and finally 
some on "Rest and Sleep." From 
this last class let me give just one 
dietary rule as an example: "Before 
you lie down, do not talk of things 



that stir up the imagination and that 
cause pictures to arise in your mind 
that are such to drive away sleep; 
to these belong talks about ghosts, 
fabulous animals, mischievous tricks 
and dreadful accidents. You would 
otherwise not sleep quietly, but have 
uneasy dreams, or would imagine 
that some bad spirit was on your 
body. Your vital spirits would get 
out of order and the breath, that is 
so necessary for the state of your 
health, would be injured. 



(To be concluded). 



Cbe Tolly of Useless Effort. 

The weeds will but the ranker grow. 
If fields too large you seek to till. 

To try to gain men far away 

With grief your toiling heart will fill. 

If fields too large you seek to till. 
The weeds will only rise more strong. 

To try to gain men far away 

Will but your heart's distress prolong. 

Things grow the best when to themselves 
Left, and to nature's vigor rare. 

How young and tender is the child, 
With his twin tufts of falling hair! 

But when you him ere long behold. 
That child shall cap of manhood wear! 



—The Shi-King. 
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tlbe Pi Pa U\h, or Guitar Papifion. 



(A Legend of Kiukiang)* 



By WILLIAM R. KAHLER, M. J. I., M. S. A. 



•^KT) 




O the west of Kiukiang, 
about a third of a mile 
distant from the foreign 
Settlement on the river 
bank, there were to be 
seen, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the ruins of an ancient 
building. These ruins consisted of 
fragments of slate tablets and dressed 
stone on which inscriptions could be 
deciphered, and originally formed 
part of the P'i Pa Ting, or Guitar 
Pavilion, which was connected with 
the history of Peh Chii E (& Jg J^), 
the romance of his life being re- 
corded on the tablets. 

Peh Chii E was one of the most 
noted poets of the T'ang Dy- 
nasty, and was a descendant of 
Peh Le She OMIS)» ^ wise mini- 
ster who lived during the 7th 
Century A. D. and was referred to 
by Mencius. Peh Chu E was a 
native of T'aiyuenfu, in Shansi, and 
was born in the 7th year of the reign 
of the Emperor Ta-le of the T'ang 
Dynasty, or about the year A. D. 
772. It is stated of him that when 
only seven months old he knew the 
two characters che (^) and wu (to)! 
and it is but natural that such a 



precocious infant should make his 
mark in the empire when he came 
to man's estate. Accordingly, we 
find that at the age of twenty-seven, 
he took the degree of T'sing-sz 
(^dr)» — or ^he highest degree that 
the examiners could then award— 
and he was fourth in his class, and 
the same year he was appointed 
Vice-President of the Board of Rites. 
He held various high positions in the 
Six Boards and the Hanlin College, 
and gradually rising in imperial 
favour, was in the 9th year of 
Yuen Ho given the office of 
T*ai fu iXi^l or chief Tutor to 
the Heir Apparent. His brilliant 
talents were fully appreciated by 
Yuen Ho, who frequently consulted 
him on matters of government, while 
his poetical genius was often em- 
ployed to reprove the faults of those 
in high office. The high esteem in 
which he was held by the Em- 
peror awakened the jealousy of his 
rivals, and his unsparing criticisms 
made him many enemies at court. 
These did not scruple to use dis- 
honorable means to bring Peh Chii E 
into disgrace with his sovereign. 
The year following his appoint- 
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ment to the chief tutorship, the 
prime minister, Wu Yuen-hang, was 
assassinated by the emissary of a 
fellow statesman, upon which Peh 
Chu E memorialized the Emperor 
begging him to order an investiga- 
tion into the matter, and, if possible, 
have the perpetrators brought to jus- 
tice. His enemies seized this op- 
portunity and, ac- 
cusing him of usur- 
ping the duties of his 
superiors, stated he 
was an offical of the 
palace, and as such 
had no right to me- 
morialize the Emperor 
in the case, before 
the imperial censors 
saw fit to represent 
it to this Majesty. 
The more malicious 
of the ministers de- 
termined to get rid 
of so dangerous a 
rival, and, concealing 
his merits, represented 
him to Yiien Ho as 
a man of specious 
words and superficial 
show without any real 
ability. They said he 
could write silver- 
worded ditties, but 
that he was neither 
a safe nor proper 
person to be allowed 
to meddle in the ad- 
ministration of govern- 
ment. Besides, he was 
an unfilial son. (It 
appears his mother 
had been drowned in a well into 
which she had fallen while look- 
ing at some flowers, and in after 
years Peh Chii E wrote an Ode 
entitled Shang hua ji hsin tsin seii 
aX^ncmi}^m> in praise of flo- 
wers by a well. Now these minis- 
ters asked "How can this man be a 
filial son when he can sing the praise 




of flowers, knowing as he did the 
cause of his mother's death? Could 
such an unfilial son be a loyal offi- 
cer? *' So they advised the Emperor 
to get rid of a man with such a re- 
putation—and he did so. Peh 
Chii E was degraded to the rank of 
Prefect, and sent to his new station. 
This did not satisfy his enemies, and 
while he was on his 
way to his prefecture 
they again memoria- 
lized the Emperor, 
declaring that Peh 
Chii E being guilty 
of so unnatural a 
crime, was not worthy 
of filling even the 
position of Prefect. 
Accordingly the pre- 
secuted official was 
still further degraded 
to the grade of sub- 
Prefect and sent to 
Kiangchow (fll W)— the 
ancient name of Kiu- 
kiang — then a very 
small town, and con- 
sidered as on the 
outskirts of the Em- 
pire. This was in the 
10th year of Yuen Ho, 
or A. D. 816. 

One evening in the 
following autumn, Peh 
Chii E was escorting 
a guest to the junk 
anchorage in the P'an 
p'u Kang — the entrance 
of which is now filled 
up and built upon. 
The guest had gone on 
board his boat, and he was about to 
mount his horse and return to his 
yamen when he heard music. Listen- 
ing, he found that it proceeded from 
among some boats, and that the in- 
strument played upon was a pM pa, 
or guitar. The music was exquisite, 
and he perceived that the performer 
touched the instrument with a mas- 
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terly hand, and the rich and sono- 
rous notes "fell on the ear with an 
enchantment which was irresistible." 
He enquired who the player was, 
and received answer, "a 'singing 
woman' from the capital, who had 
been a pupil of the great masters 
Muh and T'sao''. Further, that she 
was well advanced in years and was 
married to a merchant of Kiangchow, 
and that her husband had gone to 
Feuliang to buy tea -for it was then 
a tea-producing district as now -and 
had left her behind to live on board 
and take care of an empty junk. 

The Sub-Prefect ordered his under- 
lings to procure a boat and take him 
to see the player. He went along- 
side the junk, but the lady at first 
refused to come out on deck. Hav- 
ing been informed of the position of 
her visitor she presented herself, at 
the same time half concealing her 
face with her guitar, which she 
thrummed with careless, though be- 
witching grace. She then invited him 
on board with all becoming modesty, 
and in her actions did not overstep 
the bounds of propriety for her sex. 

Peh Chu E apologized for his 
rudeness in intruding his presence 
upon a lady, but pleaded in excuse 
the irresistable charm her music had 
exercised over him. "We are both 
wanderers," he said, "in these ends 
of the earth; why must we be de- 
barred from meeting, because we have 
not been formally introduced?" 

After considerable persuasion she 
consented to play for him. It seem- 
ed as if the instrument had soul, 
feeling, intelligence. It spoke the 
feelings of the player. Now wild 
and confused as the summer storm, 
now the chords whispered as quietly 
as a coy maiden, and again they 
burst forth in violent passion like 
pent up floods. It was like listening 
to the music of the gods. 

As she played, she sang an im- 
promptu song, descriptive of her for- 



mer life and the story of her song 
was as follows:— She was in her 
younger days a resident in the Capi- 
tal. Belonging to a good family she 
had been brought up in affluence. 
At thirteen years of age she had 
completed her course of music, and 
was the prima donna of the capital, 
and the belle of Changan*— a rival 
in loveliness of Se She. Dress- 
ed in the most gorgeous and becom- 
ing robes which wealth could pur- 
chase, she was the envy of all her 
sex, who plotted her ruin. This 
was effected through the wiles of a 
courtezan employed for the purpose 
by her jealous enemies. And so she 
was led from the path of virtue. In 
the course of her dissolute life she 
had travelled over a great portion of 
the Empire, and during the second 
year of Peh Chu E's term of office, 
had arrived at Kiangchow. Her 
beauty had faded; she had grown 
prematurely old; and not being suffi- 
cently attractive to ply her vocation, 
had married a tea-merchant, resolving 
to reform her evil life. She had just 
received very sad news from her 
home, to the effect that her brother 
had been killed in battle at the head 
of his soldiers, and her mother had 
died broken-hearted over the way- 
wardness of her daughter and the 
loss of her son. She now fully rea- 
lized the wickedness of her course of 
life and to add to her grief, she night- 
ly dreamed of her home and the 
innocent pleasures of her youth. All 
she now had to solace herself with 
was her guitar. 

Peh Chii E. having listened to her 
attentively, told her the story of his 
disgrace and remarked how thorough- 
ly disgusted he was with the 
low, malarious flats of Kiangchow— a 
place so rustic that the sound of 
music was never heard. During the 
year of his residence here, among the 
reeds and dried bamboos of Kiang- 



* The capital. 
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cliow wliat were the only sounds 
tliat had enlivened the heavy hours? 
Nothing but the chattering of mon- 
keys and the mournful cry of the 
cuckoo crying until the blood drop- 
ped from its throat, f He had no con- 
genial companions to while away the 
hours of loneliness. He drank his 
wine alone, and sang his song with 
none to take up the chorus. He 
told her how refreshed he was and 
delighted to hear her guitar, and re- 
quested her to play one more tune, 
promising, if she would oblige him, 
that he would write her a poem. 
She consented, and thrumming the 
chords as if hesitating to begin, she 
finally commenced to play. So 
mournful was the song, that the 
quiet of the calm moonlight night 
was broken with the sobs of all 
who heard her playing. Peh Clui E 
was greatly affected and wrote the 
ode "To the Guitar" which is to 
be found in the 300 odes of T'ang. 
This song became a favourite with 
the people, and the good folk of 
Kiangchow, during the Sung Dy- 
nasty, determined, as a tribute to the 
memory of Peh Chii E, to erect a 

t The Chinese believe that blood drops from the 
throat of the cuckoo. 



pavilion. It was accordingly built 
and called the "P'i pa Ting,'' or 
"Guitar Pavilion," having the song 
cut on the slabs which lined the 
walls. It stood through all the 
ravages of time and the elements 
till the arrival of the T'ai-pings, when 
these vandals of China destroyed it, 
so all that is now left of this once 
beautiful structure is a heap of stones 
and some broken tablets. 

Cli'ang KMng, the successor of the 
Emperor Yiien Ho, recognizing the 
abilities of Peh Chii E, restored him 
to favour, and gradually promoted 
him. It was during the fourth year 
of this Emperor that he was appoint- 
ed to Hang Chow fu, where, among 
other works, he constructed one of 
the embankments of the Se Hu, which 
is still known by his name. He 
continued in favour with the four 
succeeding sovereigns, and died while 
holding a high office in the Board 
of Punishments, enjoying the con- 
fidence of the Emperor. 

It may be mentioned here that 
Peh Chu E's ode is so much appre- 
ciated in Japan, that the scholars are 
taught it as a part of the literature of 
China. 



Hn Entreaty. 



Along the great highway, 
I hold you by the cuff. 

O spurn me not, 1 pray. 

Nor break old friendship off. 

Along the highway worn, 
1 hold your hand in mine. 

Do not as vile mc scorn; 
Your love 1 can't resign. 



—The Shi-King. 
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Gbe Origin of tbe matrock in ei)ind* 

By R. PIEPER. 




T is, to be sure, unknown 
to the heathen that the 
earth is cursed on account 
of sin. But every peasant 
!^^ Icnows that without culti- 
vation the ground will 
bring forth only thorns and thistles, 
and it is also not hidden from him 
that once it has been better. In Chi- 
nese folk-lore there is the following 
legend: 

Many thousands of years ago nei- 
ther mattock nor plough was employ- 
ed; the grain was simply sown over 
the ground and it soon grew up 
luxuriantly. But every one had to 
say a little sentence in order that it 
should quickly thrive and bring forth 
a good harvest. The peasants went 
every day once over the ground and 
said: 

^- ?6 «f m Jill m m 

Ts'ao ssii miao yo, ti fa chuen: 
"May the weeds die, may the 
seed prosper, may the earth be light'*. 
But gradually this going round 
became somewhat inconvenient to 
them, especially as, if the sun grew 
hot, they found it more comfortable 
to lie down in the shade of a tree. 
"The charm will work quite as well 
if it were spoken lying down'', they 
thought, "therefore why should we 
let the hot sun blaze on us, when it 
is so cool in the shade?" They 
therefore ' discontinued their march 
over the fields and sought a shady 
place and repeated the charm while 
lying on their backs. But presently 
sleep stole over them, and in sleep, 
as one knows, the will is not master 
of the tongue. So it happened that 
they repeated the formula wrongly 
and prayed to Heaven: 



iSfi ^ f^. •??; m ^ <^c 

Miao ssii ts'ao yo, ti fa kan: 
"May the seed die, may weeds 
prosper, and the earth be dry." 
And behold! All too soon the result 
of their indolence showed itself. 
The ears of corn let their heads hang 
sadly down, the weeds shot up every- 
where far and wide, and soon 
covered the good seed; but the earth 
was as hard and dry as a threshing- 
floor. The peasants then again got 
up on their feet and went over their 
fields, so as to repeat the usual sen- 
tence with proper sequence of words 
and with better attention. But it was 
too late. The weeds grew up apace, 
rank and luxuriant, and ever harder 
bacanle the clods of earth; all pray- 
ers and wishes were in vain. Then 
the peasants took their pot knife* and 
began to loosen the earth and to root 
up the weeds with them. But that 
entailed still more labour, and they be- 
came most miserably tired. Peevishly 
a few of them stretched themselves 
down under the shade of an acacia 
which stood by the path. The knife 
with which they had loosened the 
earth, they laid down by them. Sleep 
came still quicker than before, since 
they were very fatigued. They did 
not notice that a cart passed by 
them and that one of its wheels went 
exactly over the knife. In this way 
the point of the knife was bent up, 
and it became apparent that it was 
much more convenient to handle in 
this form. So in future they only 
used bent knives, or mattocks, to root 
up weeds and loosen the surface of 
the field. 

• The pot-knife has a spade-like form and is used 
to remove the remains of meal which have clung 
fast to the pot. 
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By THOS. W. KINQSMILL. 




ALTHOUGH the province 
of Ssech'wen has for 
more than a thousand 
years been practically 
annexed to the Chinese 
Empire, in early histori- 
cal times it was actually more con- 
nected with the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula, from which rather than China 
it received its first civilisation. Every 
one who has taken any interest in 
Chinese matters has heard of the 
Mantse caves, generally looked upon 
as the residences of the old Mantse 
dwellers, which line the banks of the 
principal rivers of the province. They 
are excavated in the sandstone cliffs, 
which form a feature in the geology 
of the upper Yangtse, and have been 
described at some length by Baber in 
his "Travels and Researches*'. Speak- 
ing of them (p. 140), he says: — 
"Hundreds, probably a great many 
hundreds, exist, square or oblong 
chambers of five to eight feet, and 
some six feet high, entered by a 
doorway a yard or more square, 
which is cut into jambs on all four 
sides as if for the insertion of door- 
slabs to close the opening. No trace 
however remains of such slabs. These 
are the most frequent, and are often 
excavated side by. side, half a dozen 
together, in a convenient cliff, an 
arrangement which shows a certain 
resemblance to tliat of tlie ancient 
tombs at the . temple of Pai-fo-ssu, 
mentioned above. Some of them, 
indeed not a few, are drilled high up 
in the face of a bluff, and impos- 
sible of approach; but in general 



their embrasures are level with the 
soil, or even beneath it in places 
where earth and fragments of rock 
have fallen from above and raised 
the surface. 1 have seen one in- 
stance, on the right bank of the Min 
above Chiating, where no less than 
twelve portholes, apparently entering 
upon caves of this character, are ar- 
ranged with almost geometrical pre- 
cision in three tiers, one above the 
other, and very close together. There 
is probably an internal communica- 
tion between them, but they are too 
far aloft to be scaled without the aid 
of longer ladders than the Chinese 
employ. Caves of this kind, in one 
irregular tier, are common near 
ChungchMng, and some single speci- 
mens are met with even in the city. 
A case has occurred within my 
knowledge of a citizen digging in 
his garden at the foot of a low rock 
and coming, at four of five feet 
beneath the surface, upon the en- 
trance of a cave which, however, 
contained no remains and, like the 
rest, was unprovided with a door. 

"Another kind consists of a short 
gallery containing a settee, and some- 
times a tank. There are many varie- 
ties of this species which it would 
be. tedious to describe; enough has 
been said to show the interest and 
extent of the subject and to promise 
a rich reward to the patient explorer. 
Two or three facts may be regarded 
as fairly established. The caves are 
always situated near running water, 
but they do not occur, curiously 
enough, on the Yangtze. Even if 1 had 
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not failed to find them on the banks 
of that river, Captain Blackiston's 
silence on the subject would be 
almost conclusive. Again none of 
them contain inscriptions. Brown, 
Jones and Robinson have indeed in- 
cised their signs manual and record- 
ed their impressions de voyage in 
the free and accepted manner of 
tourists, whether Chinese or cockney; 
but the style of such impromptus is 
easily recognised. If the caverns had 
been designed by Chinese architects, 
every instance would have exhibited 
a prominent and symmetrical inscrip- 
tion; the absence of anything of the 
kind is a proof that the constructors 
were not Chinese, and seems to in- 
dicate that they were not Buddhists, 
still they may have been early Bud- 
dhists." 

From an inspection of a few on 
and near the Kialing River, in the 
disirict about Chungking, I can en- 
dorse the correctness of Baber's des- 
cription. 1 may, however, add a few 
additional particulars. The ceilings are 
never flat but are generally roughly 
worked in an arched form. The face 
of the rock is always worked to 
an even surface, in which the door- 
way is sunk to some depth, and the 
door opening itself is invariably 
worked into three receeding re- 
veals, the import of which 1 
shall explain below. The face of 
the stone-work and the recesses of 
the openings are never finished 




i:^x 



Chisel Drifts. 



smooth, but show chisel drifts work- 
ed into herring bone or other regular 
markings, while the rock faces are 



often marked with incised carvings 
representing rude attempts at pourtray- 
ing horses or other animals, or occa- 
sionally foliage. These carvings are 
apparently contemporary with the 
caves, but are, owing to long ex- 
posure, considerably decayed. Tliere 
are absolutely no traces of inscrip- 
tions of any kind. 1 may add that 
on the right bank of the Yangtse 
itself, immediately opposite the city 
of Chungk'ing, and a little way 
above the Foreign Customs Station, 
occurs the entrance doorway of a 
cave, never completed. The door is 
much ruined, but from its size and 
style, in every way agreeing with the 
caves on the Kialing River, there 
seems no doubt as to its contem- 
poranity: this is the only instance 1 
have seen, or heard of, of these 
excavated chambers actually facing the 
Yangtse. 

On my voyage up to Chungk'ing 
I had the opportunity, owing to an 
accident to my boat, of stopping a 
day and a half at a village a short 
distance above Kweifu, and took ad- 
vantage of the delay to examine the 
graves about. What struck me at 
first sight was the entirely different 
character of their arrangements from 
those in the lower country. One of 
the most striking sights about Ichang, 
in the Hupeh Province, is the mul- 
titude of tombs covering the un- 
dulating country and the hill sides 
for miles on every side: there must 
be millions of them. They are po- 
pularly attributed to rebel times after 
the suppression of the Taiping move- 
ment, but more people could not 
have been buried than were alive, 
and in these tombs must have been 
buried many generations, especially 
as Ichang was never a place of any 
considerable population. The graves, 
except a few belonging to officials 
or wealthy gentry, are all circular, 
covered with domical mounds, in 
turn faced with the round cobble 
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stones which here cover the land. 
A tablet containing the name and 
titles of the deceased is let in at one 
side; but these tablets generally perish 
after a few years, so that an inscrip- 
tion more than, say, fifty years old 
is a rarity. The more elaborate 
tombs are of the ordinary character 
found all over China. 

In Ssech'wen 1 did not meet with 
a single instance of a circular tomb, 
nowhere did I see the enormous 
number of grave mounds which form 
so marked a characteristic in the dis- 
trict about Ichang. Ssech'wen is 
essentially a mountainous country, a 
level patch more than a few yards 
square being a rarity, except here and 
there in the bottoms of the valleys, 
where of course ground is too much 
needed for growing rice to be avail- 
able for building graves. This, how- 
ever, is plainly not the only, if any 
reason for the difference in style. 
For the explanation of this we must 
go back beyoned the Chinese oc- 
cupation. 

The pre-Chinese element is still 
very apparent in Ssech'wen; and this 
notwithstanding the fact that the po- 
pulation of the province has several 
times been more than decimated 
owing to rebellions, and that in most 
cases the losses have been made good 
by wholesale immigration from the 
other provinces. The distinction is 
marked amongst the boating popula- 
tion, and an observant traveller can 
hardly fail to notice the distinction 
between his crew, with their gene- 
rally longer heads and finer features, 
and the round headed and altogether 
coarser built inhabitant of Hupeh. In 
some of the mining districts a 
similar trace of un-Chinese blood 
may be noticed; I have noted 
it more especially about the Lung- 
wang T^mg hills, in the Kiang- 
pei subprefecture, where the peo- 
ple have much more decided 
features, and a generally finer phy- 



sique, than the dwellers in the im- 
mediate valley of the Yangtse. This 
difference shows itself still in many 
of the arts and crafts, especially in 
working stone, where the Ssech'wen 
mason is far neater and more artistic 
than his fellow workman in other 
parts of the Empire. Many modern 
tombs about the neighbourhood of 
Chungking exhibit sculpture of life, 
animal and vegetable, which would 
do no disgrace to skilled European 
artists. The style of dwelling or- 
dinarily adopted by the Ssech'wenese 
reminds the visitor from other parts 
of the ordinary Swiss chalet, and it 
is curious to notice that the desire 
to live altogether apart from his 
neighbour, and enclose himself within 
blank walls, is not in vogue, most of 
the court yards being quite open in 
front, and ordinaily raised a few 
steps above the surrounding country. 
Equally removed from the ordinary 
Chinese practice is the Ssech'wen 
tomb: it is ordinarily built with its 
back to a hill, and the front, even in 
the poorest, is always pedimented; 
what would under other circumstances 
be the door being closed by a stone 
slab, which in modern times contains 
the inscription. More than elsewhere in 
China the idea seems to be to represent 




Common Ssech'wen Tomb. 

the last resting place of the deceased 
as a dwelling. This idea, reminding 
one strongly of the ancient Egyptians 
and Etruscans, does not seem to 
occur elsewhere in China, or at least 
to the same extent. The Shiki, our 
best source of information on ancient 
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Chinese history and customs, gives 
a characteristic account of the ob- 
sequies of the great Ts'in Shi- 
hwang-ti. Three thousand men 
were employed on the preparation 
of his tomb; a river was divert- 
ed, and a huge cell dug in its bed, 
and an artificial cave constructed in 
which the coffin was deposited. A 
number of his favourite attendants 
were strangled and placed around, 
and over all a mechanical figure 
holding a lamp constructed to burn 
perpetually, but so arranged that on 
any one entering the cave a rod would 
fall and extinguish the light. After 
the body was deposited the whole 
was sealed, the river returned to its 
bed, and every one engaged in the 
erection killed, so that no one should 
recognise the spot. 

Ts'in Shi-hwangti of course was 
not a Chinese: he came from the 
mountainous country between the up- 
per Han and the Wei, the original 
land of Ser to which China owed the 
name Serica, by which it first became 
known to the nations of Europe. As 
to what were the ethnic connections 
of the Seres we have no means of 
forming a judgment — but not impos- 
sibly they may have been more or 
less closely connected with the an- 
cient inhabitants of SsechVen, of whom 
they were near neighbours. At any 
rate, in the burial of the great Em- 
peror we see the vestige of an idea, 
which in Ssech'wen lasted almost to 
our own times, of the continuity of 
life after the grave; and by a corol- 
lary the obligation on his survivors 
of administering to the physical needs 
of the deceased. 

A similar instance is the burden 
of a ballad in the Shi King (1. xi. 
6). Duke Muk of Ts'in died in the 
year 620 B. C, and at his burial the 
three worthies, Yen-siek, Chung-hang 
and Kam-hu, were sacrificed to the 
Manes. Tlic ballad, one of the few in the 
collection emanating from TsMn, sings 



''Borne on yon car in saffron clad, 
Like oriole on the tree top bound, 
Yensiek, our chief, why looks he sad? 
Yensiek the brave, in war renowned, 
Why when he nears Ts'in's new-made 

grave, 
Like woman quails? May Heav'n the 

crime 
Of blood forfend! Our hero save! 
Of loyalty the pearl and prime- 
Would our loved chief our ransom take, 
A hundred lives for his we'll stake.*' 

The author of the Tsochwen, com- 
menting of the incident, Chinese-like, 
moralises: — "The man with correct 
views holds that it was proper that 
Duke Muk of Ts'in never attained the 
position of leader amongst the hege- 
mony of the chiefs. In h's death he 
sacrificed the lives of his own peo- 
ple. When our ancient sovereigns left 
the world, they still left beliind them 
a worthy example. Would they have 
taken with them the worthies?" 

The Mantse Caves in Ssech'wen 
are according to Baber fitted up with 
all appliances likely to be required 
by the re-embodied spirit — couches, 
water tanks, fireplaces, are all there 
to meet his requirements. The fire- 
places curiously have no provision of 
flues, but doubtless such were not 
matters of moment in the spiritual 
life, where all things were in essence. 
Speaking of the comforts provided, 
Baber says: — "In others which I ex- 
plored 1 found bed-places arranged 
so as to form low and very comfor- 
table settees. The edge of the bed- 
steads, i.e., the corner which would 
bear against the back of the knees of 
a person sitting on them, is round- 
ed — not merely smoothed away, but 
boldly cut into a liberal curve; while 
the rear part of the seat falls as it 
retreats, the whole appurtenance exact- 
ly resembling a soft divan with a 
luxurious spring cushion. This simi- 
larity is so striking that I almost un- 
consciously looked for the feet. Ab- 
surd as the hallucination may have 
been, its justification was undeniable, 
for the feet are there. The uphol- 
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sterer has undercut the rock, leaving 
feet in situ." 

Even such conveniences as ex- 
cavated shelves for the stowage of 
kitchen utensils have not been for- 
gotten in these strange excavations; 
and Baber at first had been disposed 
to look upon them as tombs, but the 
discovery of the tanks and fire-places 
led him, somewhat apparently un- 
willingly, to accept them as dwelling 
places. He remarks, however, on 
their small size, from five to eight 
feet in width, and asks, in view of 
the somewhat inexplicable fact that 
in most cases the partition walls 
had been subsequently removed: — 
"Why should there be any separate 
chambers at all, when it would have 
been so much easier roughly to hew 
out one large cavern than to take the 
minute and elaborate pains neces- 
sitated by so much subdivision?" 
His answer to himself is hardly 
satisfactory. He imagined that the 
families who dwelt in the rock were 
"respectable folk and loved privacy. 
By closing both doors each chamber 
with its passage would form two 
separate bedrooms". But the cham- 
bers were only some five or six feet 
wide, and the passages barely three 
and a half feet, so that this was 
hardly an adequate explanation. More 
reasonable is it to suppose that the 
privacy was that of the grave. For 
this the ballad referred to seems to 
afford some explanation. The inner 
chamber may have been the grave of 
a chieftain, and his faithful attendant, 
as Yensick in the ballad, would in 
this case have been laid in the 
outer chamber to attend to his be- 
loved master's needs. 

My own idea, formed from per- 
sonal investigation of the caves along 
the lower Kialing River, was that, 
however subsequently made use of, 
the original intention was distinctly 
that of tombs; and in this view 1 
was confirmed by examination of 



subsequent modes of burial. A- 
mongst my reasons for this conclusion 
was not only the small size, and rude 
finish of the interior, but the lowness 
and small size of the doors, barely 
sufficient to admit an ordinary coffin. 
It was apparently the custom in the 
early days to bury the dead in stone 
sarcophagi, and in the sarcophagus 
to deposit arms and valuables imme- 
diately required by the deceased. In 
two instances Baber mentions the 
finding of polished stone weapons, 
and though old custom dictated the 
use of stone, it is not to be assumed 
therefrom that the caves were formed 
during the stone age. Such survi- 
vals of stone and bronze far into 
more modern times are of common 
occurrence: the Jews long after the 
age of stone used slone knives in 
performing the rite of circumcision; 
and it was, even in China, a com- 
mon practice to bury with the 
dead, even down to the third or 
fourth centuries, imitations of the 
bronze weapons long gone out 
of use. 

It is true that in the troublous 
times which more than once fell 
upon Ssech'wen these ancient caves 
were made use of frequently for 
human habitation. During the final 
years of the Ming Emperors Ssech'wen 
was almost depopulated. A monster 
named Chang Hienchung in 1644 
proclaimed himself at Ch'engtu Em- 
peror of the West, and his method 
of reforming the Province seems to 
have been to exterminate every 
human being who fell into his clut- 
ches. It is recorded that at Ch'eng- 
tu alone he massacred 32,000 gra- 
duates, 3,000 eunuchs, 27,000 Bud- 
dhist priests, 2,000 of his own troops, 
and 600,000 inhabitants of the plain ! 
Whilst he is reported to have des- 
troyed every building in the province. 
Fortunately his depredations did not 
extend to the tombs, of which there 
still remain many more ancient ex- 
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amples than in tlie other provinces 
of China. 

Remains of this condition of affairs 
are to be seen everywhere in, at least, 
the eastern portion of the province, 
where every range of hills is 
covered with stone forts, the last re- 
fuges of the unfortunate inhabitants, 
and every cave in the mountains 
shows signs of having at one time 
been inhabited. To this period may, 
in many cases at least, be assigned 
the use of the Mantse Caves for the 
purpose of sheltering human beings. 
Driven to desperation as were these 
unfortunate refugees, even they could 
not accommodate themselves to the 
narrow cells they found; and it is 
doubtless owing to this circumstance 
that in nearly every instance the old 
graves have been enlarged by the 
removal of the separating rock, and 
the opening of new passages of 
communication. 

In Canon Rawlinson's History of 
Persia is given an account of the 
manner in which the ancient Persians 
buried their great men, which throws 
a little light on the ancient Szech'wen 
practice. "The body, (of the king), 
was placed in a golden coffin, which 
was covered with a close fitting lid. 
and deposited either in a massive 
building erected to serve at once as a 
tomb and a monument, or in a 
chamber cut out of some great mass 
of solid rock, at a considerable dis- 
tance above its base. In either case 
the entrance into the tomb was care- 
fully closed, after the body had been 
deposited in it, by a block or blocks 
of stone. Inside the tomb were 
placed, together with the coffin, a 
number of objects, designed apparently 
for the king's use in the other world, 
as rich robes and tunics, trousers, 
purple cloaks, collars of gold, earrings 
of gold set with gems, daggers, car- 
pets, goblets and hangings. Gener- 
ally the tomb was ornamented with 
sculptures, and sometimes, though 



rarely, it had an inscription cut upon 
it, containing the names and titles of 
the monarch whose remains reposed 
within." It will readily be seen how 
closely this conforms with the me- 
thods practised by the ancient Mantses. 
True the inhabitants of old Ssecirwen 
were not sufficiently rich in the 
precious metals to bury their chiefs 
in gold coffins, using instead very 
serviceable stone sarcophagi, but the 
object was the same — to supply the 
deceased with the best of all that he 
had been accustomed to in life. Many 
of the details are practically identical; 
the low door ways, which in both 
cases are provided with the requisite 
groovings for closing with stone slabs 
as doors, and are only large enough 
to admit the coffin; and the provision 
of the articles needed for the comfort 
or protection of the shade are iden- 
tical. So is the absence of inscrip- 
tions; it was probably the case that 
the earliest of the caves were ex- 
cavated before writing had been 
introduced. The original culture of 
Yunnan and Ssech'wen was certainly 
derived from India through Burma, 
and there is some reason to believe 
that writing was not practised in India 
much, if at all, before Alexander's 
invasion. With a dislike to innovation 
which is frequent in burial ceremonies 
all the worid over, it evidently be- 
came a custom not to place inscrip- 
tions on the graves; at all events the 
custom ruled in Ssech'wen up to very 
recent times. I have noticed above 
the care taken by the old inhabitants 
in scarping the face of their rock 
cuttings. In some instances recorded 
by Baber this is carried to the length 
of forming elaborate porticoes, with 
spacious verandahs: one such instance 
with a verandah 39 feet by 10 ft. is 
recorded by him as occurring near 
Suifu; the front of the verandah is 
supported by three pillars, too much 
decayed to enable the style to be 
made out. Inside the verandah has 
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an ornamen^l cornice with a roundel 
and label ornament, a sketch of 
which, copied from Baber, I append. 
The pattern survived for long, and 1 
have met with it on graves as recent 
as the Ming dynasty. 

This case is of peculiar interest as 
as it is almost identical with a portico 
from a Persian royal tomb illu- 
strated in Rawlinson's "Ancient 
Monarchies" Vol. 111. p. 231. 

When the custom of interring the 
dead in rock-excavated tombs ceased 
in Ssech'wen we have no record. 
The oldest Chinese works speak of 
the Mantses dwelling in caves, but 
throw no further light on the sub- 
ject. The Chinese, according to the 
Shiki, first made their appearance in 
Ssech'wen in the third century B.C., 



races up to the close of the Ming 
dynasty, when the population of the 
Province was, as already related, 
more than decimated. On the acces- 
sion of the present dynasty emigra- 
ration from the other provinces was 
in every way encouraged, with the 
resiilt that most of the present in- 
habitants, if asked their country, give 
the name of sonle of the other pro- 
vinces. Still, and especially in the 
more remote districts, the features 
and figures betray a very considerable 
infusion of Mantse blood, showing 
that the extermination of tlie inhabi- 
tants during the rebellions which 
marked the last days of the Mings 
cannot have been so complete as has 
been represented. Possibly the des- 
cendants of the despised Mantse have 
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Ornamental Cornice near Suifu. 



when Tsin Shihwangli defeated Ts'u, 
but their progress for long must have 
been extremely slow. It was one of 
gradual encroachment rather than 
conquest. The more agricultural 
Chinese little by little took pos- 
session of the fenile valleys, gra- 
dually driving the aboriginal dwellers 
to the hills. This process has been 
going on for centuries, and in the fertile 
Kiench'ang valley is still in process. 
Here the bottoms have already been 
taken up by the Chinese agriculturists, 
while the hill tops are still in full 
possession of the descendants of the 
ancient Mantse tribes; and between 
the two enmity, often breaking out 
into hostilities, is chronic. 

There must have been very con- 
siderable intermixture between the two 



found it more profitable to call 
themselves immigrants,' and so obtain 
the benefit of allotments of land on 
easier terms. In any event there still 
survive so many practices and cus- 
toms, varying in a marked degree 
from those of the lower provinces, 
that we are justified in looking upon 
them as the direct result of an in- 
fusion of blood from the older in- 
habitants. 

In no respect are these survivals 
more marked than in the graves. It 
was not indeed til the present dy- 
nasty had been well settled on 
the throne that the style of tombs 
prevalent elsewhere in China became 
fashionable inSsech'wen;andeven now 
they present peculiarities in the me- 
thod of decoration not found else- 
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where. The Ssech'wenese have in 
fact from the eaHiest period shown 
special aptitude as workers in stone; 
and to this is added an artistic feehng 
peculiarly their own. Taken as a 
body the inhabitants of the province 
are possessed of more private wealth 
than elsewhere; and between the two, 
and influenced by a still surviving 
regard for the well-being of the 
manes, an amount of artistic labour 
unknown elsewhere is spent on the 
graves, even to the present day. Scenes 
of every-day life as well as mythical 
and allegorical sculptures occur every- 
where in the decoration of modern 
tombs. These are in every instance 
evolved out of the artist's imagina- 
tion, and are not, as amongst the 



Ssech'wen as elsewhere the dead 
were buried in mother earth, and 
graves of all ages are to be found 
about the country, and more especially 
in the neighbourhood of the large 
cities. The Ssech'wenese seem to 
have been more conservative of these 
graves than is the rule elsewhere in 
China, and tombs of various ages 
still are to be found, little ruined ex- 
cept from natural decay. Some of the 
essentia] points of the ancient sepul- 
chres are to be found as late as the 
end of the Ming period. 

One of the most interesting types 
is generally, where any inscription 
occurs, found to belong to the Ming 
dynasty. The graves are generally 
arranged in rows, usually of three or 




Ancient O raves near Shipaoch'ai. 



Chinese generally, merely conven- 
tional copies of well worn subjects. 
In correctness of drawing and per- 
spective, many of these relievos could 
scarcely be surpassed in Europe. 

It is improbable that at any period 
cave burial was in general use amongst 
the people at large. It was even 
during the Mantse period practically 
confined to sovereigns or chiefs, and 
this will explain the use of corridors 
and the double doors found by Baber. 
As in the case of Duke Muk of 
Ts'in, the chieftain's favourite slave 
was originally slain, and buried in 
the antechamber, and the recollection 
of this for ages, doubtless, tended to 
keep alive the corridor as an essential 
part of the tomb. Ordinarily in 



some multiple of three, with their 
backs to a rising ground. The most 
frequent number seems to be six, and 
there is generally an upper story over 
the central grave. Usually the fronts 
are entirely plain, expect the herring- 
bone pattern of the chisel drafts, and 
the frieze and cornice are in three 
faces, with no moulding beyond a 
plain chamfer; the same style indeed 
as Baber noticed in his rock cut 
verandah. 1 append a rough sketch 
of the first set encountered, close by 
the isolated rock known as Shipaoch'ai, 
some 25 miles below Chungcheo. 
This set consisted of six, each open- 
ing just over 3 ft. square. To 
my enquiries the only answer I 
got was that the tombs were of 
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unknown age, and nobody claimed 
them. 

The graves were empty, and had 
evidently been recently occupied by 
strolling beggars, with whom the village 
swarmed. On the summit of the 
hill is a level plateau about 250 feet 
by 50, occupied by a temple to the 
Chinese Pluto; the temple is kept in 
unusually good repair, and approa- 
ched by a staircase in a building at 
the side representing an eleven-storied 
pagoda. In the northern section of 



large number disposed in other parts 
of the bulding. This part of 
Ssech'wen is peculiarly devoted to the 
worship of Yu- Hwang Shang Ti, the 
Chinese Yama, or Pluto; the centre 
of this cult is at the so-called T'ien- 
tse Shan at the city of Fungtu, where 
a wooded hill some 400 feet high 
is capped with a number of ancient 
ruined temples, said to be the earth 
ly residence of Yu-Hwang himself. 
Hither still the Taoist priest officiat- 
ing at the death of any of his flock 




Graves in the Valley of the Ting-ki River. 



the temple is the finest "Buddhist 
Heir* that 1 have anywhere met. 
Here in realistic sculpture are the 
two Yoks of Hades, and the ten 
Courts, each with its president and 
staff engaged in judging the departed, 
who are arriving by scores, and who 
are at once made to undergo on 
the spot the punishments allotted to 
their particular crimes: 1 counted 
here upwards of two hundred and 
fifty life-sized figures, besides a very 



has to forward his report of the 
death, in order that the deceased 
may have speedy trial, and be saved 
the miseries of wandering about as a 
disembodied spirit. There is little 
doubt that this special cult of Yama 
in this part of the Empire is a direct 
survival from pre-Chinese times; 
Yama having been one of the great 
deities of the early Indians, and his 
worship having been thence carried 
to South-western China. Further 
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west this type of tomb remained in 
full fashion till the decimation of the 
population at the close of the Ming 
dynasty, and the consequent influx of 
outside immigrants introduced new 
fashions in tombs as in everything 
else. I give a photograph of what 
may almost be called a "battery'' of 
tombs in the valley of the T'ing- 
ki river, an affluent of the Kialing, 



also of stone, opening into the grave 
proper. The front doors are elabor- 
ately panelled, and the jambs and 
heads are grooved, as in the ancient 
tombs, but possess no hinges: the 
intention evidently is to preserve the 
old idea of dwellings. No trace of 
coffins remained in any that were 
open. The inscription records the 
name of one of the later sovereigns 




Panelling of the Doors. 



flowing through the Kiangpei sub- 
prefecture near Chungking. There 
are several other similar groups in 
the same valley, all marked by simi- 
lar characteristics; but most of the 
others are without inscriptions to tell 
the date. 

As in the older cave chambers this 
set had a corridor or verandah im- 
mediately behind the portals, behind 
which again is another row of doors. 



of the Mings. The doorways are a 
little over 3 feet in width and height. 
I found one near the village of 
T'angkia T'o, some eighteen miles 
below Chungking with the name of 
K'anghi, but that was exceptional, 
most being of earlier date. In all 
these cases no decoration has been 
employed in the interior of the grave. 
1 give a more detailed photograph, 
No. 2, showing the elaborate manner 
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in which the doors are panelled, as 
well as the naturalistic ornament on 
the pilasters and cornice, which are 
well worthy of study. 

In the* ancient cemetery on the 
right bank of the Yangtse opposite 
the city of Chungk'ing I have met 
with yet another form of grave dif- 
fering in many particulars from the 
last, yet evidently the outgrowth of a 
like idea of administering to the 
needs of the disembodied spirit It, 
however, shows less immediate re- 
lation with the cave tombs; and 
evidently proceeded from a people 
who had long been in the habit of 
interring their dead in the ground. 1 
append a rough plan and section. 



carefully and delicately panelled and 
carved, was here left conspicuously 
rough. 

In the centre of the grave was for- 
med a small recessed chamber, and 
over this the roof was raised; in some 
cases which I noticed this roof recess 
was domed, or formed into an arch, 
generally it was covered by a flat 
slab. Both sides and roof of this 
central chamber were elaborately decor- 
ated, the ornaments being generally 
floral, but with small animals occa- 
sionally introduced, the whole most 
carefully and artistically worked: the 
remainder of the side slabs were for 
the most part left plain and care- 
fully chiselled, but sometimes pro- 




Plan of Otave. 



In marked contrast with the graves 
previously described, in these the 
elaborate decoration noticeable in 
Ssech'wen tombs generally, is confin- 
ed to the interior. The outside is 
perfectly plain, being confined to a 
simple pediment in front, clos- 
ed by a plain slab as a door. The 
doorway in most instances consisted 
of only a plain sill and lintel, with 
two jamb-posts, the cornice above 
being omitted or consisting only of a 
a couple of undecorated ashlars. The 
sides of the grave chamber were 
formed of stones set upright, and pa- 
ved and covered by thick flags, wor- 
ked to a perfectly true surface on the 
interior face, and the outer face of 
the closing stone, which in the pre- 
vious description of tombs had been 



cessions were carved in low relief. 
In no case did 1 discover a single 
character which might afford a clue 
as to the age. The central chamber, 
and the absence of inscription seemed 
to be the most salient point about 
these graves. Another was to be 
noticed in the exposed face. 

As above stated these were quite 
plain, in the style of pediment usual 
throughout the province. They were, 
however, like everything else about 
these tombs, carefully and correctly 
tooled. The tooling differed from 
that in ordinary use, and this at once 
from the outside seemed to demark 
these graves from the others about. 
Like that on the old caves, it was 
arranged in herring-bone patterns, a 
style of work which, as far as my 
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short experience in the province 
(only a few weeks) went, is confined 
to these tombs. Tlie graves are for 
the most part covered with mounds, 
but occasionally where the slope of 
the ground suits, excavated. I did 
not, h.owever, meet with any worked 
in tlie rock itself. 

Regarding the age of the tombs, 
they were certaijily old, but there was 
nothing to indicate their age. From 
the style of the carving they possibly 
may go back to the Mings, or even 
earlier, but there was no reason why 
they should not be contemporary 
with those above 
described, however dis- 
similar the type. The 
modem tomb in Sse- 
chw'en, as throughout 
the rest of China, may 
be described as of the 
Platform and Wing type, 
though local circum- 
stances dictate a diffe- 
rence in the greater pro- 
minence given even to 
the present day to the 
central front, which is 
invariably treated in pe- 
dimental style. 

The difference between what may 
be called the Mantse or "Pedimented*' 
type of tombs and that prevailing 
elsewhere, which may, as above, be 
called the "Platform and Wing*', seems 
fundamental. The former proceeds 
from the widely prevailing idea that 
the after life is but the continuation 
in all essential respects of the present, 
with similar needs, and similar desires, 
and that provision should be made 
in the tomb itself for satisfying these 
sensous needs and desires. The lat- 
ter, without altogether contravening 
this view, brings into more marked 
relief the obligation of constant sacri- 



fice. In Indian mythology, from 
which that of the Mantse tribes was 
originally derived, the manes do not 
become direct objects of worship. 
The survivors have, it is true, certain 
duties to perform towards them, in 
providing for their needs on enter- 
ing on their future life, and these 
duties extend to proper burial, and pro- 
per provision for immediate wants. 
This is an essentially different con- 
ception from that which actuates the 
great mass of the Chinese nation, 
where the veneration which natural 
instinct associates with the deceased 




Section. 

ancestor assumes the form of divine 
worship. 

This is the true explanation of the 
mound, the platform and the winged 
flanking walls, which form so con- 
spicuous a feature in the Chinese 
Tomb, that in one shape or other 
they are always present where there 
exist any means, however slender, to 
do honour to the dead. Their late 
introduction into Ssech'wen, where 
they are only to be found in tombs 
erected under the present dynasty, is 
an indication of the long survival in 
that province of the older civilisation 
of the ancient Mans. 
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Chinese Sentry. 



tbe Uicinify of Sbangbai. 



By w. w. 




URING the trips that I have 
been able to make nearly 
every Sunday as far as 
time and weather permit 
me, into the suburbs ^of 
Shai'gliai, I have often been struck 
witli the hfe of tlie natives, which i;i 
places comparatively near Shanghai 
lias yet been observed by apparently 
few Europeans. The chief reason for 



this is that most foreigners when 
they are in the neighbourhood of a 
large city, use a house-boat as a rule, 
so that they can take short walks 
away from the boat quite comfort- 
ably and are thus not so pressed for 
time. The boat affords shelter after 
sunset, so that a trip with nothing 
further in view can be extended till 
dark and the return to Shanghai can 
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be made during, the evening or the 
hours of night. If one goes on foot, 
one requires more time and then it 
is necessary to be provided with 
something to eat. Also by cart can 
one nowadays make very interesting 
and fairly long excursions from 
Shanghai, yet the roads that are pass- 
able for a day's journey are not ex- 
tensive. By riding on a pony too 



of Shanghai has no beauties of na- 
ture is proved false by the following 
instances of scenery, farm dwellings 
and the like. 

Apart from the great clusters of 
farms and small orchards that are for 
the most part situated by a creek, and 
which especially in summer are un- 
pleasant on account of bad vapours, 
there are detached farms which form 




A Lonely Cottage. 



one cannot proceed very far — 
only during the short time when the 
land is untilled can one ride straight 
across the fields; otherwise one is 
limited to a few narrow paths. 

On the other hand, those who are 
not afraid of a journey on foot are 
fully compensated by the rural charm 
of the neighbourhood of Shanghai. 
The oft-heard saying that the vicinity 



a charming picture. Large villages 
can be walked round easily, for the 
whole country round Shanghai is 
traversed by narrow paths and nume- 
rous waterways spanned by many 
bridges. Usually the detached farms, 
which often remind one of the lone- 
ly farms on the heaths in North 
Germany, are enclosed on two 
sides by a bamboo hedge, while the 
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third side is bordered by a pond, 
skirted round with leafy trees and 
bushes. In the case of there being 
no spring near, the water that is 
needed for the household is taken 
from this pond, and the rice fields 
are flooded with this water by means 
of water-wheels. If on the one hand 
this pond proves a manifest advan- 
tage to the owner of the farm in mak- 



free if a vegetable garden hedged 
round with bamboo is not situated 
there. 

The houses themselves are lightly 
constructed, made up of fir-wood 
and grey tiles. Instead of bricks, the 
walls are sometimes of mud. The 
roof is covered also with grey tiles — 
seldom with thatch. As a great pro- 
tection against the weather, and to 




The Creek on the North of the House side. 



ing his work successful, on the other 
hand it is a superstition or an an- 
cient custom which makes it seem 
desirable to the Chinese to have the 
farm bordered on the north side with 
water. Large isolated farms are hardly 
even seen without a pond on the 
north side. The fourth side of the 
house, the front side, usually remains 



improve the look of the houses, 
many inhabitants furnish the outer 
walls with another plait work fence 
of bamboo, which by its regular pat- 
tern makes the dwelling appear quite 
nice apd clean. In winter, for a still 
further protection against the cold, 
they are surrounded with thick rush 
bundles. Ovens are not known in 
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tlie country. Instead metal braziers 
of glowing charcoal are employed. 
As a rule, however, the family warm 
themselves at the hearth. During the 
night the inhabitants protect them- 
selves against the cold with thick 
coverings which are padded with 
wadding. 

The arrangement of the houses is 
the simplest imaginable. Nearly 



The illumination of the interior is 
very poor; modem lamps arc mostly 
articles of luxury which every peasant 
cannot yet afford. In many houses 
one sees open oil-lamps which were 
used in our country from seventy to 
one hundred years ago. 

In almost every second or third 
house, some industry is carried on. 
One mostly sees women and young 




Cottages Surrounded with Bamboo Trees. 



every piece of furniture — chairs, cup- 
boards, bedsteads, and many other 
things, are made entirely out of bam- 
boo. Only the table and the tubs, 
have of necessity to be made out of 
wood. Large mussel-shells, often 
softened and then flattened out, take 
the place of glass in the windows. 
Paper windows are rare, yet one 
meets them sometimes here and there. 



girls spinning or weaving. Altliougli 
there may be much competition 
nowadays between Indian and Japa- 
nese cotton in this home industry, 
yet even to-day a higher price for 
hand-made thread is willingly paid, 
as it is more durable. The hand- 
woven linen is dyed and printed in 
the house. Lastly, we note something 
which is intensely interesting. The 
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pattern is laid on the linen with a 
form that is made of plaster or lime, 
and after the mass is dry, the cloth 
that is not covered is dyed. Then the 
mass of lime is shifted again and the 
linen, that is usually dyed blue, now 
has the pattern on it in white. The 
process is easy in the extreme and 
cheap also. Here and there in these 
houses one meets with the silk 



cent years about the export of rice 
makes it impossible for the people to 
carry on great trade by the sale 
of old rice. On that account 
the peasants apply themselves more 
and more to the cutivation of cot- 
ton. It pays more in comparison 
for the labour bestowed on it; a 
cottonfield should bring in about 
three times the profit of a rice-field 




A Stone Bridge. 



industry. Comparatively near Shang- 
hai, however, it is not much the 
custom. 

The chief occupation of the pea- 
sants consists in cultivating rice, cot- 
ton and all kinds of vegetables; there 
is always a good market of the last 
kind in Shanghai. Rice is much 
cultivated only in so far as it is 
needed here; a law published in re- 



of the same size. At the time of the 
cotton harvest one sees old and 
young on the fields gathering the 
white flocks, and one can often 
notice how the small children, on 
perceiving a foreigner suddenly creep 
behind the father or the mother, and 
not till told to by their parents do 
they dare to creep out The country 
folk are harmless people who, though 
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they are inquisitive now and then, 
are never obtrusive. 

If one has duly wandered around 
and "feels an aching void/' a shady 
cool place is easily found where one 
can rest. If one imagines he can 



remarks would doubtless come to 
light. If one throws a couple of 
copper cash or perhaps cents to the 
children, one will most likely receive 
a friendly "Sia-sia-noong", ("Thank 
you''). 











view on a Creek. 



enjoy his rest or his meal un- 
disturbed, he will soon be better 
informed, for from all sides small 
boys and girls come who are very 
auxious to see what a European 
looks like. Unfortunately one does 
not understand the jargon of these 
children, otherwise many interesting 



The larger cotton fields in the late 
autumn after the bushes have been 
harvested and the leaves have taken 
on a brown and black colour, are 
similar to a heathy moor; only the 
grave mounds scattered around in 
the fields remind one that he is in 
China. So uniform does the country 
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appear at first sight to the traveller, 
and so varied after one first uses 
his eyes. For instance, if one goes 
to the south of Shanghai one time, 
and the next time goes north, al- 
though it is all flat land, one could 
almost believe that he is in quite a 
different locality. 

Apart from the grave-mounds that 
the Chinese allow to take up 
space in their fields, one does not 



The Chinese are usually said to 
be dirty, but I have observed that 
this is true in the country only of 
children and old people who allowed 
it themselves. On the whole one 
can believe the reverse. That is 
shown by the hanging out to dry 
of clothes at all times of the day and 
in every dwelling-place. The wash 
often consists chiefly of rags only or 
scraps sewn together, yet they are 




View at a Chinese Cottage. 



meet uncultivated land anywhere. 
The grass that grows on the graves 
is removed at a certain time every 
year if the deceased is fresh in the 
memory of those he left behind, and 
according to the number of those 
resting below, one or more clumps 
of earth, pressed down in the shape 
of vases, are set on top of tlie 
mound. 



carefully washed as long as they can 
be of any use. 

In every small village and even 
where only a couple of dwellings 
are together, there is found a small 
shop where at least soap, candles, oil, 
matches, shirting, tick, cigarettes and 
other articles of daily use are to be 
had. If something is wanting in the 
household that cannot be had near 
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by, and if the head of the house has 
no time to go to the town, because 
the work in the fields prevents him, 
then the women of the house must 
make the necessary purchases. The 



neighbourhood around is the best 
known means of transport both for 
people and goods. She does not 
give the impression of being afraid 
of the water; on the contrary, she 




Qoing to the Village. 



accompanying picture shows a wo- 
man who is returning with her pur- 
chases to her village on a wheel- 
barrow, which in Shanghai and the 



seems to hz quite gay; apparently to 
preserve her complexion, she is protect- 
ing her face from the scorching rays 
of the sun with a Japanese umbrella. 
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UH Peaagogical £iferafure of tbe Cbinese* 



By J. genAhr. 



(Conclusion.) 




"E come now to the se- 
cond group of Ch'uen- 
shi-wen IgjIfrtSC* which 
shows an attempt to 
separate religion from 
morals and which ap- 
peals more to the reason than to the 
heart of the readers. 

The collections of sayings and 
proverbs that were mentioned in 
former articles have been partly trans- 
lated into foreign languages, the first 
by Professor Plath into German and 
the second by Doolittle and others 
into English. It is better to pass 
them by here, for they require a 
special kind of treatment. Amongst 
the numerous writings that have ap- 
peared during the course of centuries 
for the instruction and moral uplifting 
of the Chinese, none has exercised 
such a great influence on the people 
as the "Sacred Sayings'' (igfgi) of 
the Emperor Kang-hi. 

The groundwork of this book con- 
sists of sixteen maxims or mottoes 
that the Emperor Kang-hi pub- 
lished in his sixteenth year (1670), 
and in which he revealed his chief 
aim in a Confucian code of morals 
followed by the school of Chu- 
Hi — a man who remained faith- 
ful to the emperor till his end. The 
sixteen sayings, which consist each of 
seven characters, are as follows: 



1. Fulfil your duties towards your 
children and brethren so that they 
may maintain a becoming respect for 
all the relationships of life. 

2. Respect the different degrees of 
kindred, so that everyone may mani- 
fest the excellence of harmony. 

3. Be at peace with your neigh- 
bour so that lawsuits can be avoided. 

4. Hold agriculture and the cul- 
tivation of mulberry-trees in honour, 
so that people may never lack food 
nor clothing. 

5. Study to be thrifty so that you 
can keep yourselves from unnecessary 
expense. 

6. Esteem academical studies high- 
ly, so that scholars may have an 
incentive to work. 

7. Eschew false teaching, so that 
the orthodox doctrine may be honoured. 

8. Explain the common laws, so 
that a beneficial terror may be felt 
by the ignorant and obstinate. 

9. Reveal by your behaviour the 
principles of politeness and docility, 
so that custom may be improved. 

10. Give yourself up to your cal- 
ling (that is, the farmer should be 
wholly a farmer, the scholar wholly 
a learned man, and so on), so that 
the mind of the people can be given 
a special direction. 

11. Instruct the young so that 
wickedness may be checked. 
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12. Suppress all false accusations, 
so that you may afford protection for 
the innocent. 

13. Warn all who help fugitives 
to escape, so that they may not be 
involved in punishment with them. 

14. Fulfil your duties as a tax- 
payer, so that it will not be neces- 
sary to remind you again of them. 

15. Unite the Pao and the Kia 
(ten families form a Kia and ten Kia 
make a Pao) so that robberies and 
thefts may be put an end to. 

16. Seek to settle hostilities peace- 
ably so that the value of life may be 
known (that is, so that from these 
no bloody feuds and skirmishes may 
arise). 

Yung-Ching, the son and disciple 
of Kang-hi, wrote forty-five years 
later an amplification to these sixteen 
maxims of his father, and ordered 
that both should be read and ex- 
plained to the people on the first 
and fifteenth days of each month in 
a public hall, so that the enlighten- 
ment of the people should be ad- 
vanced and that no one breaking a 
law could plead ignorance of it. And 
this order is obeyed to this day 
throughout China, at least in its big 
cities. Outside the officials, who by 
their duties are bound to this; there 
are generally speaking only very few 
followers. Though the amplifications 
of "Sacred Sayings'* of Yung-Ching 
may be very full of teaching, yet they 
are far surpassed by Wang-Yu-pi, 
a high official under Yung-Ching, 
who wrote a popular version in the 
form of an explanatory paraphrase in 
the colloquial. This is said to be 
"a true masterpiece of its kind,'* for 
it is easily understood and through 
the interspersion of many historical 
examples, sayings and proverbs, is as 
instructive as it is entertaining. We 
give here an extract from the para- 
phrase of the seventh maxim, that is 
meant to set forth clearly the aim of 
the whole book: 



"From ancient times there have 
come down to us three doctrines. 
Besides the teaching of learned men 
(Confucianism) there exists that of 
Wo-shang (the priest of Buddha) and 
that of Tao-sze (the priest of Tao). 
The doctrine of Wo-shang shows how 
man may become a demi-god and 
a Buddha. When a son leaves his 
family and becomes a priest, they 
say that Miis relatives may be 
sure of the nine grades of Hea- 
ven.' Meditate a little on that! Who 
then is Buddha? What is Buddha? 
Buddha is synonymous with heart. 
What is the chief thought running 
through these books of Buddha? 
Nothing else than the hourly and 
continual oversight of your heart. If 
your heart is good then you are 
as Buddha. Hence the greatest chief 
of your books is called 'Heart 
classics.' The teaching that arises 
from this book is that the heart 
should be upright and and not per- 
verted, true and not hypocritical, 
cheerful and not melancholy. Cove- 
tousness, anger and irregular desires 
are the three evils that are to be 
rooted out. At all times and every- 
where to be as a flower reflected in 
a mirror and as the moon in water, 
empty of all fear and care, that is 
the perfect state of the heart. Hence 
the philosopher Chu of the Sung 
dynasty said 'Buddha's religion does 
not deal with heaven, nor with earth, 
nor with what is therein; it relates 
solely to the heart.' This saying 
constitutes the whole essence of the 
original teaching of Buddha. 

"As to the Taoists, they lay strees 
on moral discipline, and from this 
they relate how quicksilver can be 
solidifed and lead be changed to a 
precious metal. They call up roaring 
dragons and growling tigers and roll 
up pills for interior and exterior ap- 
plication — everything in order that the 
vital spirits may be kept up and life 
itself prolonged for some years. The 
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philosopher Chu says quite rightly: 
'The Taoists are chiefly concerned 
with the maintenance of the vital 
spirits.' This one sentence sums 
up all the teaching of the Tao sect. 
Now it is unquestionable that the 
more renowned ones among the 
Buddhist priests who pass their life 
in costly temples on famous moun- 
tains and are well-versed in their 
teaching, reduce everything to one 
word— namely: the culture of the 
heart. And those good Taoist 
teachers who live in deep ravines 
and hollows and seek to win for 
themselves eternal life, they reduce 
all to one idea: — the elevation of the 
spirit. If we study the matter we 
can only say that their flight into 
depopulated districts, where there are 
no people nor any smoke from hu- 
man dwellings, and where, sitting 
with crossed legs, they give them- 
selves up to deep abstractions, nulli- 
fies the five human relationships. We 
will not say that they have no pros- 
pects of becoming a Buddha or one 
of the immortals; but if they have 
really attained to that, who has ever 
seen the former (the priests of Budd- 
ha) ascending into the Western hea- 
ven, or the latter (the Taoist teachers) 
flying up into heaven in broad day- 
light, as they assert? Nonsense! That is 
nothing more than jest! Demon worship! 
And you people, easily credulous, allow 
yourselves to be deceived and believe 
all that. Just look at them, these 
frowning Buddhist priests and those 
gifted Taoist teachers, who trample 
human relationships under their feet — 
they are not worth a straw in human 
society! .... If only these sour-looking 
Wo-shang and these world improv- 
ing Tao-sze would be satisfied with 
working to better themselves and did 
not go about deceiving the people! 
Their wish to become Buddhas or to 
be translated to a place among the 
Olympian gods, arises unfortunately 
from an evil: that of covetousness. 



" If only people knew that they have 
in their own house, two worthy liv- 
ing Buddhas (father and mother)! 
Where then is the necessity of a 
journey to the mountains to worship 
and of kneeling before molten and 
carved images, in order to be happy? 
Does not a proverb say: * Honour 
the father and mother in the family, 
then what need of far travel to burn 
incense?' If you could distinguish 
truth from falsehood, then would you 
know that heaven is where the heart 
is open and bright, and hell is where 
it is dark and black within. You 
would then have a heart that is firm 
and closed against errors. As soon 
as 30ur character is once made 
right, all bad would of itself leave 
you. Where harmony and order pre- 
vail in a family, then even mis- 
fortune, when it comes, will change 
to good fortune. True submission 
to superiors and filial piety towards 
parents is the sum of human duty. 
Where these virtues are practised, then 
appears the blessing of heaven. 

"Do not strive after a happiness 
that lies beyond your sphere; d3 
nothing that is opposed to reason; 
give yourselves up entirely to the 
fulfilling of your duties, then you 
will enjoy the protection of the Qods. 
The labourer should concern himself 
with the cultivation of the land alone; 
the soldier should carefully search 
the district which is entrusted to his 
care; everyone should concern him- 
self with the path of duty that is as- 
signed to him and look after his own 
affairs, then it will be well with the 
country and the people will enjoy 
their existence in peace. If you re- 
fused to believe all false religions, 
these would not wait to be chased 
out of the country, but would die 
out of themselves." 

That is the orthodox (Confucian) 
judgment on Buddhism and Taiosm. 
It is no better with Christianity -or 
rather it is Roman Catholicism that is 
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meant in this paraphrase of Wang- 
Yu-pi. Amongst other sayings is the 
following: 

"Even the teaching of the *Sect of 
the Lord of Heaven' (the name of 
the Catholic religion in China) which 
teaches about Heaven and talks of 
the earth and of things of no sub- 
stance nor shadow, is false and de- 
cayed. But since tlie teachers of this 
sect have knowledge of astronomy 
and are skilled in mathematics, the 
Government employs them to improve 
the calendar. But that does not in 
any way show that their religion is 
good. You should not believe them 
on any account. The law is strict 
against all such sects. The punish- 
ment that awaits them is the same as 
that for wizards and witches. The 
Government has overlooked this law 
in order to prevent the people 
from doing wrong and to encourage 
them to do good, to turn from cor- 
ruption to truth, to escape danger 
and to obtain peace." 

Apart from the foregoing and a 
very wide range of inclusive into- 
lerant utterances against those of other 
beliefs who unfortunately have often 
enough given rise to religious per- 
secution, one cannot help acknow- 
ledging the sound human reason that 
appears in these remarks and the ex- 
cellence of many of the above say- 
ings. If the practical results in ge- 
neral correspond only rarely to the 
theoretical teaching, even then the 
Confucian aim of this book has had 
a wholesome influence on the mass 
of the people. It must not be over- 
looked that here, as in general with 
Confucian philosophy, only one poli- 
tic morality is dealt with that can 
produce an outward harmony be- 
tween the precept and its practice, 
and does not require an inner obe- 
dience that cannot be carried put in 
the heart. Confucianism recognises 
nothing higher than the state; this is 
all in all to it, the central point in 



which all lines converge — the circle 
outside which nothing else exists for 
it To compare such a philosophy 
and its teaching with that of the 
Gospel of Jesus would be as if one 
held up a feeble taper to the noon- 
day sun. 

In the "Handbook of Chinese Say- 
ings'' OiKM^) th^re is a translation 
in English with the Chinese text, 
notes and explanations, and an index 
by J. H. Stewart-Lockhart in the 
year 1893. It fills, for the Chinese, 
a similar place as Georg Buchmann's 
"Treasury of Maxims for the Ger- 
man People" and is used in schools 
as a text-book — which is proof 
enough of its usefulness. A close 
examination of the book would have 
its own reward; but we would draw 
the attention of our readers to a less- 
known booklet, which also belong to 
this class of literature. 

"Complete Collection of Sayings 
dealing with Universal Law and 
Covetousness" (fli git :^ ^ ^ /©- 
such is the title of the little book. 
One might call it an attempt (in 
three chapters that deal with "The 
duty of self-examination" ^^t 
"The art of managing a family well" 
^^ and "Experience of the world" 
^ ffr) to represent the Confucian 
doctrine in a systematic and popular 
way at the same time. The author 
is unknown. In the first chapter 
there are passages such as the follow- 
ing: "As a man beholds his image 
in water and in a mirror and his 
shadow by the light of a lamp and 
that of the moon, so a light arises 
in the heart of the man who through 
the study of universal law and the 
like, carries out its teaching." "Peo- 
ple often say the human heart is 
difficult to fathom and do not know 
that the individual heart is much 
more difficult to fathom. They say 
the human heart is uncertain, and 
do not know that the individual 
heart is much more uncertain. Only 
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he who knows his own heart is in 
a position to speak of the human 
heart in general.'' "To restrain anger 
is hard. He who has learnt to con- 
trol the individual ego, is in a posi- 
tion to have the mastery over that 
anger. And he who knows the 
truth, can have mastery over fear. 
And for the man who has gained 
deep insight into things, is there 
neither anger nor fear." 

From the second chapter (l*E^ we 
cull the follwing: "FiVe points must be 
observed in the bringing up of a 
son: one should subdue his nature, 
place before him high goals, nourish 
his capacities, provide outlets for his 
energy and struggle with his weak- 
nesses; not one of these five points 
should be left without attention." 

"When children and domestics 
start quarrelling with strangers and 
there comes someone to complain 
about it, then lay the blame on 
yourself and avoid abusing the 
strangers in your anger: when you 
have carefully investigated the matter 
and find something blameable, then 
add a punishment to the blame as a 
warning for the future. Thus the 
whole household will learn to keep 
the peace and strangers will be care- 
ful not to give way to dissatisfaction." 

From the third chapter (}$iB:) a 
few lines may also be quoted: "If 
you discover deception in a man — 
then do not make known your dis- 
covery in words; if you are despised 
by men, do not let it be read in your 
countenance; there is inexhaustible 
grace in this conduct and the profit 
it brings cannot be calculated." "Men 
have a predilection for violence. I 
seek to conquer them with gentleness; 
they have a predilection to make use 
of strategy, I seek to influence them 
through uprightness and simplicity ; 
they easily fall into a passion, I ?eek 
to restore them through reason. As 
far as I know, there are no people 
on earth that are difficult to deal 



with." "If I meet with misfortune 
in my daily life and unexpectedly 
find opposition in my intercourse 
with men, is it likely that everything 
that they do is wrong and all on my 
side is right? Much rather would I 
undergo self-examination and blame 
myself and be very careful not to 
exempt myself from anything and 
seek to lay the blame on others. 
This is the greatest effort of study 
and a good way to pass through the 
world." 

If the true importance and superio- 
rity of Christianity lay, as many 
believe, in its morality, then we 
would not know what we might 
bring to the Chinese that is much 
better than the principles laid down 
in this and similar books of Confu- 
cian ethics. Nay, the Chinese do 
not lack sublime moral teaching. If 
we glance over their literature, espe- 
cially at their classics and their own 
pedagogy, what a thick volume of 
moral teaching we find, what a 
stream of moral precepts and tales! 
But what a mistake it would be to 
conclude from this that the Chinese 
are an unusually moral nation! Their 
philosophers and authors know ex- 
cellently how to talk about all 
possible virtues, but the power for 
moral revival is lacking. And we are 
tempted to call out to these preachers 
of virtues and their panegyrics what 
Frederick the Great said once to an 
optimistic and enlightened preacher 
of virtue with regard to his "Praise 
of Humanity": — "He does not know 
the infamous beast at all." Not 
he who knows what is right but 
he who does it and loves it, is 
the righteous one, and this love 
Confucian morals can describe well, 
but cannot create, for it is not a 
word but a spirit. Hence someone 
has justly said that the Chinese re- 
semble more the Athenians who knew 
what was right, rather than the Spar- 
tans who performed it Nevertheless, 
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it should be no contradiclion to af- 
firm that the Chinese possess a great 
number of excellent qualities and by 
their general morality take one of the 
first, if not the first, places amongst 
heathen nations. And we cannot go 
wrong if we make an actual com- 
parison between the good that this 
morality points out and the moral 
maxims that we have learnt to know. 
For the customs and opinions that 
are found in one generation form 
certain principles which, in their 
turn, help to influence and form 
the customs and opinions of the 
next generation. 

We turn now to the last of the 
three groups of books defined above. 
Instead of a copious description of 
that which the Chinese call Hsiao- 
Shu /Jxpfti w^ would rather con- 
clude this article by giving a tale of 
moral teaching from one of these 
so-called "insignificant^* books. 

In the Ming dynasty there lived 
in the city of Soochow a man called 
Wang-Kia, who for a long time had 
felt bitter hatred against a man 
named Li-Yi. Countless times had 
he sought opportunity to ruin this 
man but in vain. Then one stormy 
wet night he determined to seek out 
his enemy in his home and murder 
him. 

Li-Yi had retired to rest with his 
wife that night, after having had his 
supper, and was fast asleep when a 
band of ten robbers broke open the 
doors. He waked at the noise and 
saw that the villains, who had masked 
themselves and painted their faces, 
had forced their way into his room. 
Mrs. Tsiang, his wife, frightened to 
death, slipped under the bed and hid 
there. From her hiding-place the 
frightened woman recognised the 
deadly enemy of her husband in one 
of the robbers who had a long 
beard and a square-shaped face. 
There was no doubt it was Wang- 
Kia, who caught hold of her hus- 



band by his hair and with one 
stroke cut off his head from his 
body, whereat the robbers, without 
taking the least thing with them, 
took to their heels at once. As soon 
as Mrs. Tsiang !iad recovered a little 
from her fright, she crept out from 
under the bed and dressed in haste. 
Then she threw herself down by the 
corpse of her husband and began to 
howl so loudly that the neighbours 
came running in in crowds to see 
what had happened. Although they 
were not a little alarmed at the 
sight that met their eyes, yet they 
tried to comfort the poor woman, 
who, however, was so overcome with 
grief that she would not be com- 
forted. 

"You see here,*' she said, "that 
my husband has been murdered, but 
you have not far to go to find the 
murderer. He is none else but 
Wang-Kia.'* "What proof have you 
of that?" the neighbours asked. 
"What proof?" she repeated; "I lay 
hidden under the bed and noticed 
the murderer very carefully. Wang- 
Kia it was — the sworn enemy of my 
husband; I saw his long beard and 
his broad face easily, and although 
he had tried to make himself un- 
recognisable, I recognised him clearly. 
Would ordinary robbers leave the 
house empty-handed? I know for 
certain that Wang-Kia was my hus- 
band's murderer. Help me, I pray 
you, help me to take revenge on the 
villain; be good enough to accom- 
pany me to the magistrate and wit- 
ness there to what you have seen 
here." The neighbours answered 
that Wang-Kia's hatred toward her 
husband was well-known, and that 
they were quite willing to witness in 
court about the matter; besides, their 
duty required it of them, when a 
murder had taken place in their 
neighbourhood. All that was neces- 
sary was that she was to be ready 
with her complaint the next morning, 
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when they would willingly go with 
her and give her assistance. With 
these words they departed. 

Mrs. Tsiang then shut the doors 
and spent the rest of the night in 
tears and loud wailings. At break 
of day, she asked her neighbours to 
send her some one who would make 
the necessary written statement of her 
complaint. 

As soon as this was done, she set 
out without delay to the magistrate. It 
happened that at that hour he was 
just holding audience aud giving judg- 
ment. As soon as she saw him, 
she quickened her pace, threw herself 
down at the feet of magistrate and 
called out in a doleful tone: "Murder! 
Murder!'* The magistrate, who saw 
the written complaint in her hand, 
enquired about her case and when 
he had learnt that it was about as- 
sassination, he took the indictment and 
promised her that justice would be 
done. The neighbours came also and 
declared what they knew of the case. 

Shen, the magistrate, sent an official 
at once to make an inquest and to 
register the matter. But he ordered 
the court-runners to seize the plaintiff 
and to put her in custody. 

Meanwhile Wang-Kia was sitting 
quiet in home and seemed to suspect 
no danger, for he believed that, thanks 
to his disguise no one could have 
recognised him. He was just con- 
gratulating himself over the deed he 
had successfully accomplished, when 
he suddenly saw himself surrounded 
by a crowd of armed court-runners. 
One can picture a man who has pur- 
posely stopped his ears in order not 
to hear the thunder and who in the 
next moment is struck by lightning. 
Such a man was Wang-Kia. 

He was seized at once and after 
they had handcuffed him they led 
him before the magistrate. "You 
were the one, then, you wretched 
man," the magistrate called out "who 
murdered Li-Yi!'* "I, your lord- 



ship?'' answered the seamp, "if Li-Yi 
has been murdered, and I did not 
know it, it must have been robbers 
who did the evil deed; how is it that 
I am made answerable for it?" 
Here the magistrate turned to Mrs. 
Tsiang with the words — "Well, arq 
you able to prove that he is really 
the murderer." 

"Your lordship," answered the wo- 
man, "I lay hidden under the bed 
when the murder was committed, and 
from that place I saw the wretched 
man cut off my husland's head. I 
know him well again." 

"But," said the magistrate, it was 
night when the deed was done; how 
could you recognise him in the 
dark?" 

"Oh, your lordship," she answered, 
"I did not only notice his form carefully 
but I have also a sure proof that he is 
really the murderer. Would ordinary 
robbers leave the house without steal- 
ing the least thing? Such a dread- 
ful and barbarous deed could only 
have been done by one who bore a 
deadly hatred against my husband, 
and my husband had no other enemy 
in the whole world but this Wang- 
Kia." 

When the magistrate heard that, he 
enquired of Mrs. Tsiang's neighbours 
if such an enmity really existed be- 
tween Wang-Kia and Li-Yi, and when 
these affirmed that it was so and had 
declared further that the murder had 
taken place without anything having 
been stolen, the magistrate called out 
in a loud voice that Wang-Kia should 
be at once tortured. When the 
wretched man, who was originally a 
rich man and whose whole life had 
been spent in good circumstances, 
understood this order, he shook in 
every limb and declared that he wis- 
hed to make an open confession. 
"It is true," he said, "that I have 
had a deadly hatred towards Li-Yi, 
and that this was the reason why 
I broke into his house and murdered 
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him." When the magistrate heard his 
confession, he ordered that he was to 
be put in the prison where the criminals 
condemned to death were kept. 

While Wang-Kia lay in prison, he 
racked his brains to find out how he 
could get out of this scrapa and how 
he could contrive to make ineffective 
the confession that the fear of torture 
had forced him to make. The more 
he thought over it, the more im- 
possible it seemed to him. At last he 
struck his head and said, ''How is it 
that my old friend Seou, a man who 
has had experience in all kinds of 
tricks and deceits, never came into 
my mind. If he were at hand, he 
would soon know what to do." 
While he clung to this thought, his 
son Wang-siao-yi came to visit him. 
At once he let him into the secret 
and gave him the necessary injunc- 
tions. "There is still one thing 
more," he added, "if Seou gives you 
any hope, then spare no money, for 
remember that your father's life is at 
stake." The son promised on this 
important occasion to do his best 
and went off. With great speed he 
betook himself to Seou, set his fa- 
ther's case before the man and beg- 
ged him to find out a plan to help 
him. -'To help your father is a dif- 
ficult matter," answered the old fox. 
"His own confession is against him. 
Then, too the magistrate has just lately 
come into office and is jealous of 
authority. He took down your fa- 
ther's confession and it was he who 
gave the senftnce. It would be in 
vain to appeal to a higher authority, 
for one mistake in the proceedings 
would hardly prove it. But so that 
no time need be wasted in unneces- 
sary talk, give me a few hundred 
taels and I will see what I can do. 
I will go to Nanking to the chief 
magistrate; perhaps there opportunity 
will be given me to show my skill. 
I already have a plan and have an 
idea that it will succeed." 



"What plan have you thought of?'' 
asked Siao-yi. 

"Do not be so inquisitive," ans- 
wered Seou; "only enable me to be 
provided well with money and, finally, 
do not leave your father in doubt 
that I will free him." Then Si-yi 
hurried home, weighed the money and 
took it to Seou, thus bribing him to 
take up the matter at once. 

"Have courage," Seou said to 
him, "everything can right itself 
however impossible it may seem, with 
the help of this enticing metal. You 
can be comforted and trust me im- 
plicitly." Siao thanked him for liis 
zeal and went back home. 

The next morning Seou started for 
Nanking and was some days on the 
way. As soon as he arrived, he 
went to the highest court of justice 
where the criminal cases of the courts 
were conducte.1, and there found out 
about the chief magistrate and the 
names and characterictics of the offi- 
cials. He learnt amongst other things 
that a certain Sin-kung, from the pro- 
vince of Chekiang, did a good busi- 
ness as attorney. It was an easy 
thing to him to win a case and he 
was also easily accessible from one 
certain side. Seou had a letter of in- 
troduction written to this man and 
accompanied it with a handsome gift 

Sin-kung was a man of good man- 
ners, and when be found that Seou 
was a good talker, he invited him 
often to his house. This was quite 
according to Seou's wishes and grad- 
ually he succeeded in flattering Sin- 
kung and getting his favour. At 
first there was no opportunity to help 
his friend. 

One day, when he thought himself 
further away still from his goal, he 
learnt that a band of about twenty 
pirates had been captured and were 
to appear in court. All of them 
were condenmed to death, without 
the least hope of eluding their fate. 
At the same time he leamt that two 
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of the pirates were from Soochow. 
At this news he shook his head wi- 
sely and said mediatively to himself: 
"Aha, now I have what I want, now 
I am in a good way to reach my 
goal." 

On the next day, he made a great 
feast and sent a invitation to Sin- 
kung, which the latter promptly ac- 
cepted. When the time came Sin- 
kung got into a sedan-chair and went 
to Seou's house. After greeting him, 
Seou led his guest to the table and 
gave him the place of honour. They 
spoke during the meal of this and that, 
and talked over the wine till late into 
the night. Towards the end of the 
meal Seou ordered the servants to 
withdraw and when be found himself 
alone with his guest be handed 
over to him a bag of a hundred taels 
as a present. Surprised at the great- 
ness of the present, Sin-kung feared 
that a trap had been set for him and 
he therefore asked how he came to 
receive such a costly gift. "I have a 
near relative'', answered Seou, "that 
is falsely accused of a crime and is 
therefore kept in prison in his native 
city; he prays for your assistance and 
begs you with all pity to free him 
from his painful state." 

"You can assure yourself that I 
will do all that is in my power," 
answered Sin-kung, "but since the 
circumstance of which you speak did 
not take place in my district, how 
can I involve myself in the matter?" 

"Nothing is easier" answered Seou, 
"if you will condescend to listen to 
me for a moment. My relative is 
supposed to be guilty of the murder 
of Li-Yi and only because he had 
been his avowed enemy, and since 
they cannot get hold of the murderer, 
they created suspicion against him and 
simply threw him into prison without 
any ceremony. Now I hear by 
accident that yesterday twenty pirates 
were arrested, who must appear in I 
court. Amongst them are two from ' 



Soochow, where the murder took 
place. My object is to induce these 
two robbers in addition to their other 
villianies to be answerable for this 
one of perpetrating Li-Yi's murder. 
Their punishment will not be greater 
through this, for die they must, 
whether they confess to it or not. 
Your avowal of it will free my re- 
lative and he will be grateful to your 
worship all his life long." 

The direction the matter had taken 
was quite agreeable to Sin-kung, and 
he promised to do his utmost in the 
case. He took the bag that was full 
of money, called his servants and 
returned after the usual ceremonial 
leave-takings to his home. 

While Sin-kung contrived to make 
the necessary statements, Seou was 
busy finding out about the relatives 
of the two pirates. When that was 
done he revealed his plan to the two 
pirates and made them persuasive 
promises that if the case should 
succeed, it would bring them no 
further blame, and in order to con- 
vince them that he was in earnest, he 
left with each of them, as a present 
and as earnest-money, a hundred Taels. 

This liberality had the desired re- 
sult and the two unfortunate pirates 
were ready for anything. When they 
were brought up in court and judg- 
ment was to be declared about them, 
Sin-kung, who had to assist as attor- 
ney of the session, asked of the two 
robbers kneeling at his feet: "How 
many men have you killed altogether 
in your life?" The answer was— ^ 
"On such and such days we killed so 
and so. In a certain month we went 
by night to the house of one Li-Yi 
in Soo-chow and cut off his head." 

After Sin-kung had examined them, 
he let them be led away, made a 
record of all and delivered the sen- 
tence. Seou had only to make a 
copy of the register and of the 
sentence and then took himself off 
quickly to Soochow, where he went 
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at once into the prefect's yamen and 
sought for an audience. 

When the prefect had learnt the 
contents of the register and that it 
was in connection with the murderer 
of Li-Yi, he called out: "How is it 
that Wang-Kia of his own accord 
confessed the crime?" He ordered 
that the prisoner should be brought 
out again, so that he might examine 
him a second time. During the trial, 
Wang-siao-yi pressed forward to the 
bar and called out in a complaining 
voice: "They slandered my father 
and now they want to kill him!*' 
This coinciding of circumstances so 
startled the Judge that the last doubt 
vanished and he ordered that Wang- 
Kia should be set free, which was 
done at once. 

When Mrs. Tsiang heard of this, 
she perceived that she could do no 
more in this matter and gave up the 
idea of enquiring any more into it. 
"Who knows,'* she said to herself, 
"whether in the end I was not mis- 
taken, since the murder took place on 
a dark night?" 

One can imagine how great was 
Wang-Kia's joy when he found him- 
self suddenly freed. In triumph, 
amongst the shouts of his friends and 
relatives, he returned home. Just as 
he was on the point of stepping into 
his house, a sharp wind met him. 
He broke out with these words: "I 
see Li-Yi; he threatens me; he is 
attacking me!" 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, 
than he fell lifeless to the ground and 
was lifted up dead. A fearful ex- 
ample and one full of warning! A 
great moral is here! Heaven is not 
deceived! 

Such is the tale that the author 
tells out to the people, and he must 
be allowed to pack his material into 
any form. The tale goes through many 
complications, which in the end unra- 



vel themselves to the triumph of right. 
We have come to the end of our 
wanderings through the pedagogical 
literature of the Chinese, which we 
have endeavoured to learn to know 
from three points of view, and we 
are pleased to have found so much 
of value in it. It just needs one 
other explicit remark, that this liter- 
ature, whose favourable points we have 
intentionally brought out, presents 
also some dark sides, which by the 
side of much that we have found of 
value, reveals much serious nonsense 
and childish superstition. According 
to Carlyle it is a lower and more 
ignoble work to pick out faults than 
to discover beauties. It was our 
intention to accomplish this latter, 
whence we sought to take a 
standpoint to which a witty author 
of the present day has given expres- 
sion in the words: "We will not 
find only 'attractive vices' amongst 
the virtues of the heathen. We dis- 
cover characteristics in their thea- 
tricals, their lyrics, in a glance at 
their domestic life, that please us. We 
will find also earnest endeavour, faith- 
ful carrying out of duty without gree- 
diness of gain, the manifest signs of 
good will and self-sacrificing fidelity. 
We will perceive traits of renun- 
ciation, of sacrifice for country, town 
and home, that would astonish us. 
And above all we will often find a 
reverence for invisible divinity that 
puts us to shame. But throughout it 
all, if we listen, a secret searching 
afler things meets us from the sounds 
of harmless serenity down to the 
deep notes of melancholy complaint. 
And this dumb, locked-up feeling of 
seeking will be valuable in so far as 
it subdues selfishness and in a mer- 
ciful way will make itself felt to 
those who like to be found out 
through this searching as from the 
crying of young ravens." 
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€l)ine$e marriage €alc$* 




N the district of Chu-choii, in 
the province of Chekiang, 
there lived a man of the 
tribe of Wong, whose name 
was Fung. His elder bro- 
ther was called Chun. Each 
of them had a daughter; Chun's 
was called Kheng-Yeng and Fung's 
Kheng-Chan. Kiieng-Yeng was be- 
trothed to a rich man called Phun- 
Wa, and Kheng-Chan was promised 
to a certain gentleman named Syu-Nga. 
Both girls became brides while still 
quite young, and both their betrothed 
ones lived in the same district. When 
Kheng-Yeng was just ten years old, 
her mother died and soon after that 
her father. When the father felt his 
end was near, he handed over his 
daughter to his brother Fung and 
asked him to carry out his last wish. 
He said: "The Gods have not 
granted me a son — only this daugh- 
ter was born to me; when she is 
grown, marry her to Phun-Wa. 
Whatever your sister-in-law left be- 
hind in the way of clothes and 
ornaments, you must hand over to 
her daughter. The produce of the 
fields that were bought with the 
betrothal-money must go to my 
daughter too. Do not forget these 
last words of mine.*' He just ended 
and then closed his eyes for ever. 



After the funeral, Wong-Fung took 
his niece into his house that she 
might be company for his own 
daughter. 

Once — it was just at New Year 
time — Phun-Wa and Syu-Nga visited 
Fung at the same time and without 
previous arrangement. Phun-Wa was 
well-built; his face was good to look 
at, everyone was pleased with him. 
But Syu-Nga was ugly, for his face 
was disfigured by small-pox. Phun- 
Wa had put on costly clothes to 
show his riches; but Syu-Nga, who 
did not believe in outward show, 
appeared in plain simple clothes. 
It has been said of old: "The idol 
is decorated with gold, the man with 
clothes; the eyes of men look chiefly 
only on the outward.'* So it was in 
Fung's house; men and women, 
young and old, all honoured and 
praised Phun-Wa, while Syu-Nga 
was left unnoticed. 

Soon after this, Syu-Nga's father 
died. Although he belonged to the 
upper class, yet he left no property 
to his son, for those of Syu-Nga's 
race were always honourable and up- 
right officials and instead of becom- 
ing richer, they had always become 
poorer. Phun-Wa's father, on the 
contrary, was a rich man who in- 
creased his possessions daily. Fung 
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knew this well and came to a 
somewhat unworthy conclusion. He 
thought: "This Syu-Nga is poor and 
ugly into the bargain; but Phun-Wa 
is rich and handsome; why should 
I not give my daughter that is be- 
trothed to Syu-Nga secretly to Phun- 
Wa as a wife and my niece that was 
destined for Phun-Wa to Syu-Nga? 
Who could prove that there had 
been deception? Why should I hand 
over my daughter to a home of 
poverty, where she will have so 
many hardships to endure?" When 
the marriage day came round, he 
gave his daughter to Phun-Wa as a 
wife and the whole inheritance that 
belonged to his niece he gave to his 
daughter. His niece received only a 
small dowry. She had perceived the 
fraud and was inwardly very angry, 
but dared not show her feelings. 
She comforted herself with the 
thought: "Who knows now what 
may happen after the marriage? '* 

Phun-Wa, proud of his riches, 
was a true idler. He neither read 
books or carried on any sort of 
useful business. Day after day he 
was in gambling-houses. His father- 
in-law admonished him frequently, 
but the son-in-law did not pay any 
attention to him: he knew better 
than the old father-in-law. He did 
not listen either to his own father's 
admonitions. The latter worried him- 
self till he died. Now Phun-Wa had 
full swing and could do as he liked; 
there was no need for discretion. 
Every day he was with his friends 
and spent the time in eating and drink- 
ing and gambling. In a few years the 
eighty thousand taels of his father's 
inheritance had melted away. The 
property also vanished until there 
was not an inch of ground that he 
could call his own. The father-in- 
law had helped him at various times 
with large sums of money, but it 
was quite useless; it was like putting 
snow into an oven; disaster could 



no longer be warded off. Phun-wa 
sank lower and lower. Hunger and 
cold contributed their share to his 
misfortunes. He deceived his father- 
in-law and was going to hire his 
daughter out for work in strangers' 
houses. When the father-in-law heard 
that, he fetched his daughter back 
and cared for her in his house till 
his old dge. The son-in-law, once 
so-much commended, was not allow- 
ed to see her again. With no fixed 
abode he went about from place to 
place. No one knew what became 
of him. 

But Syu-Nga went on studying 
industriously. He passed his exami- 
nations with flying colours, he soon 
took high degress and became an in- 
fluential official. His wife was granted 
by the imperial court the title of 
marchioness. 

Now, dear reader, why has this tale of 
Wong-Fung been told? Because there 
are many people in the world who 
look only to the present, and do 
not care what may happen in the 
future. They harm others in order 
to increase their own wealth. But 
though man has a hundred purposes, 
heaven has only one. When you 
have thought out some plan, it is 
a question whether heaven will allow 
you to carry it out! There is this 
saying: "Do what is good and 
right at the proper time, then you 
will belong to those that are good." 

Now I am going to relate a tale that 
is an entire contrast to the preceding 
one, and it should be called "The 
attempt of two district-magistrates to 
marry an orphan-girl." This story 
happened in the Chou dynasty. In 
the province Nan, in the Kiang-chou 
prefecture and in the district Jack-fa, 
there lived in the reign of the Em- 
peror Li a district-magistrate of the 
name of Shik-pik. He came from 
Lam-chun-yiin and lived for a time 
in Kin-hong. He was forty years 
old when his wife was torn from his 
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side by death. No boys had been 
granted to him, only a httle daughter 
eiglit years old. Accompanied by a 
maid, this little daughter, Yut-hong, 
went with her father to all places on 
his official duties. Shik-pik was an 
honest official, his decisions as a 
judge were always clear; unjust, false 
accusations he detected at once. So 
in a short while the complaints were 
fewer. The people were happy and 
robbers disappeared. When he left 
the judgment-hall and there was no- 
thing more to do, he would take his 
daughter by the arm or put her on 
his knee and teach her the characters. 
Often he would watch her play with 
her maid and would show her new 
games. He showed all the more 
sympathy with her because she was 
deprived of a mother. One day 
Yiit-hong was playing football in the 
court yard. The ball rolled into a 
hole three feet deep. The maid was 
just going to jump in to get the ball 
out, when the father came out and 
asked his daughter: "Did you 
know of no other way by which 
you could get the ball out?" Yut- 
hong thought a moment and then 
said:— "I know how I could do it.*' 
She ordered her maid to pour water 
into the hole until the ball rose high 
enough so that it could be reached 
easily. The father was very pleased 
with this clever idea of his daugh- 
ter's. 

There came great misfortune to 
him suddenly. One night the rice- 
store in his charge was burnt. Though 
they tried to put the fire out as 
quickly as they could, yet more than 
a thousand measures of rice were 
burnt. At that time rice was very 
dear, one measure costing fifteen hun- 
dred cash. There was a great dis- 
turbance, for a well-filled rice-store in- 
tended for the support of soldiers 
made it for that reason a very serious 
affair. There was a law that stated 
that any official that wasted three 



hundred measures or more of the 
rice intended for the soldiers should 
be degraded. Now because Shik-pik 
was a trustworthy official and this had 
happened to him through the acci- 
dent of fire and not by deceit or 
wasting, his superior official present- 
ed a detailed account of the circum- 
stances of the case to the Govern- 
ment and begged for a pardon. But 
the emperor was very ungracious and 
removed Shik-pik from his office and 
ordered him to pay indemnity for the 
burnt rice. Shik-pik had to sell 
everything that he had; but he could 
only cover half of his debt with the 
proceeds, so he had to go to prison 
till he had paid all. That broke his 
heart. In a few days he died and 
left behind him only his daughter 
and her maid. The official there, in 
order to fulfil his' duty, could do 
nothing else to but sell Yiit-hong 
and her maid and with the 
proceeds pay up the debts of the 
father. 

In the same district there lived a 
certain Ka-cheng, who was falsely ac- 
cused of manslaughter. Shik-pik had 
soon ascertained the innocence of 
the accused and had set him free. 
Ka-cheng had found no opportunity 
so far of thanking his rescuer. He was 
engaged chiefly in business journeys 
outside that district. He returned 
just when Shik-pik died. He went 
at once to the prison and wept bit- 
terly by the side of his benefactor's 
body. He then bought the shroud 
and the coffin and arranged for a re- 
spectable funeral. When he heard 
that Shik-pik had still much Govern- 
ment rice to pay for, he thought of 
clearing the debt. He did not do it, 
however, for he feared he might 
be involved further in the matter. 
On the day when Yiit-hong and her 
maid were sold, he went into the 
court and bought them both. The 
official asked fifty taels for Yiit-hong 
and thirty for the maid. Ka-cheng 
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paid the price at once and took Yiit- 
hong home. 

The child had wept unceasingly 
since her father's death. Now a 
man had bought her whom she did 
not know. What kind of man was 
he and why had he bouglit her? 
Without doubt he would force her 
to do the meanest work. Such 
thoughts passed through her mind 
and caused her to weep all the 
more. The maid said to her, "Little 
sister, we are going to this man's 
house; you are no longer in your 
father's house where you could weep 
whenever you wished; here you will 
most likely receive blows." Upon 
these words, her misery forced itself 
still more upon Yiit-hong's concious- 
ness. How could she know that this 
Ka-cheng would be kind and gra- 
cious? On arriving at his house, 
Ka-cheng presented the new-comers 
to his wife. "This is the daughter 
of the noble Shik-pik and this is 
her maid. If it had not been for 
that merciful man, I should certainly 
have died in prison. When I saw 
his daughter to-day, it seemed as if 
I saw his face. You must prepare a 
special room for her, give her good 
tea and rice, and always be polite 
and kind to her. If her relatives 
should want her at any time, I 
will gladly let her go, if not, I will 
bring her up and look out a 
suitable bridegroom for her later. 
The maid must stay here to serve 
her and be company for her." Yiit- 
hong, who from a child knew what 
was fitting, threw herself down be- 
fore Ka-cheng, greeted him respect- 
fully, and said, "Master, I have been 
bought as a slave in this house — 
that is only right and now I thank 
my gracious master, who has exalted 
me so much that I feel as through 
he had restored me to life. I beg 
you to take me in the place of a 
child." When she had finished, Ka- 
Cheng threw himself down and com- 



manded his wife to raise Yut-hong 
up and said: — "I, a worthless being, 
belong to the childern of that ho- 
noured official, your father: my life 
is his gift to me. If I do not des- 
pise this maid, how could 1 dare to 
think meanly of the daughter of this 
merciful lord — how could I, a poor 
being, be so proud! I beg you to 
take up residence in my unworthy 
house; you will be treated as a 
guest and we will consider it 
great happiness if you have nothing 
to complain of." Yut-hong repeated 
her thanks and praised Ka-cheng's 
goodness of heart. The latter again 
ordered all his servants to always 
hold her in honour. 

Now Ka-cheng had a wife who 
was exactly the opposite of her hus- 
band. It is true that she was pleas- 
ed with Yiit-hong at first. Since she 
had no children, she loved Yut-hong 
and gave her the place of a child, 
for her beauty and cleverness won 
hearts quickly. But when her hus- 
band said, "She must be treated as a 
guest" her pleasure and her sympathy 
for the child were considerably les- 
sened. She promised, however, to 
fulfil the wishes and orders of her 
husband. Ka-cheng went as before 
on business journeys. If on the jour- 
neys he bought a fine piece of silk, 
he sent it to Yut-hong, so that she 
might dress well. On returning from 
his journey, he would greet Yut- 
hong first. This vexed his wife more, 
yet she dared not treat Yiit-hong 
badly in her husband's presence. 
When he was away, however, she 
acted in a different way. She gave 
Yiit-hong every day some work to 
do. If she did her work too slow- 
ly, she would be spoken to in the 
commonest abusive words. She let 
loose a torrent of rage over the poor 
servant girl, who felt so oppressed 
by it all, that she did not wish to 
bear it any longer. She revealed her 
trouble to Yiit-hong and said that 
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when Ka-cheng returned, she would 
let him know all. But Yut-hong 
forbade her to do this. "You see,*' 
said she to the maid, "the man 
bought us, and we never expected 
that he would be so good to us. If 
his wife does not behave well, it is 
not the man's fault. If we complain 
to him, that will make his goodness 
towards us appear mean. We must 
both bear the same lot, and endure 
it patiently; that is the best course." 
One day Ka-cheng returned from 
his journey and accidentally met the 
servant maid at the well. He found 
her face so thin and her eyes so 
sad. Thereupon he said to her: 
"I told you only to serve Yut-hong, 
who ordered you to draw water? 
Put the bucket away immediately." 
The further questions of the master 
she answered with bitter sobs. This 
made Ka-cheng suspicious. He call- 
ed his wife: "What has come over 
Yiit-hong and the maid?" "Noth- 
ing," replied the wife, "but they are 
not quite cheerful." A few days 
later Ka-cheng returned unexpectedly 
from a journey. As he did not find 
his wife, he went into the kitchen to 
look for her. There he met the ser- 
vant maid, who was carrying a little 
plateful of salt fish and a bowl into 
Kiit-hong's room. Ka-cheng saw 
through the chinks of the door that 
Yiit-hong ate only the small piece of 
fish with her rice. Then he became 
angry and upbraided his wife. But 
she answered: "I have meat also 
ready, but if the maid does not fetch 
it, am I supposed to carry it in?" 
The husband rejoined: "I told you 
that the maid was to remain with 
Yiit-hong in her room; my servants 
are here to carry rice. And a few 
days ago I met the maid on the 
street, drawing water, and crying bit- 
terly. I am sure that you have 
treated her badly. I did not have 
an opportunity to question her 
clearly about the matter, but I know 



this much, that you have shown 
little love towards Yut-hong. If you 
act so in my presence, what will 
you then do when I am away on 
my journeys? They will have hardly 
sufficient to eat." The wife answered: 
"Who would love a slave-girl? But 
you wish to make her plump and 
fat, so that you can take her for a 
second wife." Enraged the man re- 
torted: "What stupid nonsense you 
are talking! You are such an igno- 
rant woman that I will not quarrel 
with you. From to-day on, good 
food will be brought for the two, 
but you need not pay for it out of 
your household money chest. I will 
myself pay for it. And now be 
quiet!" The wife thought it better 
not to reply. But the two girls had 
quieter better days for a while, for 
Ka-cheng did not go as previously 
on journeys. 

Five years pessed thus. Yiit-hong 
grew a beautiful maiden. Ka-cheng 
looked out for a suitable bridegroom 
for her; he wished to marry her so 
that he could again go quietly on his 
journeys. But he had not thought 
of the many difficulties in the way. 
A man of poor position he could 
not give to Yiit-hong, for it would 
have been an insult to the dead 
father; but no man of account and 
position would marry a girl who 
had been brought up in a plebeian 
family. All endeavours of Ka-cheng 
were useless. As the wife now 
appeared to be kindly disposed, Ka- 
cheng determined to make a business 
journey again; he had let his busi- 
ness alone long enough. He called 
his wife, and strictly charged her 
once again to be kind to Yiit-hong. 
"If you act against my commands, 
on my return 1 will no more re- 
cognise you as my wife." After he 
had given the servant-men and maids 
the necessary instructions and had 
comforted Yiit-hong, he betook him- 
self on his journey. As long as 
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Ka-cheng had remained in the house, 
the wife had known well enough to 
keep her bad feelings hidden and 
had treated Yiit-hong well. Scarcely 
was her husband away than her long 
restrained hatred broke out afresh. 
If the maid did not come punctually 
to fetch the food, she gave her 
blows and reproaches. "You were 
bought with money, how can you 
be so impudent and disobedient to 
me? The master was indulgent to 
you, but now you have me to obey 
and none other." The board wages, 
which Ka-cheng had paid to the 
cook for the two, the wife took 
away, and gave them only very bad 
food. One day, when the maid 
asked for hot water, the wife of 
Ka-cheng came to her in a rage: 
"Who should boil hot water for 
you? If you do not make it your- 
self, why do you ask others for it?*' 
The maid replied: "But I cannot be 
always fetching and boiling the water 
without troubling your servants.'' 
The wife replied angrily: "Once 
you carried a bucket of water, and 
howled so fearfully about it that my 
husband saw and heard you and 
scolded me for it. But now I will 
pay you out for it, and from to-day 
on you will carry all the water for 
the house and make the fires, and 
woe betide you if you are dirty! 
When my husband comes back, you 
can complain of me again to him.'' 
The maid now dared no more go to 
Yut-hong in her room; the latter had 
to wait on herself and could no 
longer have the maid sleep with her. 
A few days later Yut-hong herself 
was turned out of her room and no 
other place was given her; so she 
had to seek a lodging with the ser- 
vant women. Patiently she endured 
it all. But that gave the wicked 
wife still more incitement, and stirred 
her up to yet greater evil doings. 
All the pieces of silk and the silk 
clothes belonging to Yut-hong were 



taken away. One day Ka-cheng sent 
many kinds of beautiful things for Yut- 
hong, together with a letter to his 
wife. The presents the wife kept for 
herself, but the admonition to treat 
Yiit-hong kindly, was in no wise 
heeded. The wife thought: "If my 
husband returns and quarrels with 
me, that will not much matter; for 
surrely he has brought up the girl 
so far to take her as a wife. He 
said himself before going away, M 
will no longer be your husband.'" 
She formed the resolution to sell both 
the girls before her husband's return, 
and if he fell out with her, then lie 
could buy them both back himself. 
She therefore immediately summoned 
a certain gentlemen, Cheng-nga, show- 
ed him the two girls and said: 
"Some time ago I bought these two 
girls; but the smaller, Yiit-hong, can- 
not work. On that account I should 
like to sell them both, so find me 
quickly a buyer." Cheng-nga replied: 
"For the younger one I know a 
buyer; the district magistrate Chun is 
going, in a few days, to marry his 
only daughter to the eldest son of 
the district magistrate Ko, but one 
bride's maid is still lacking, and this 
younger one will suit well. Are you 
willing to send her away so far?" 
The wife thought: "That is verj' 
good, for if Yiit-hong is sold into 
another district, my husband cannot 
get her back except with great diffi- 
culty." Thereupon she said to 
Cheng-nga: "To be bride's maid to 
the daughter of a mandarin is ten 
times better than remaining here; 
why should I not let her go? Only 
I must receive as much as I have 
myself paid for her, fifty taels." 
Cheng-nga promised to pay this 
price. Then there was discussion 
over the maid. The price, thirty 
taels, was too high for Cheng-nga. 
"For such a stupid girl no one 
would give much money. — If you let 
me have her for half the sum, I 
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know a buyer, my sister's uncle, who 
wants a second wife. Are you satis- 
fied with that?" The woman said: 
"Since it is a relative of yours, I will 
take two taels off.*' But Cheng-nga 
begged for ten taels less. "Well,'' 
said the woman, "then take her for 
twenty taels." "Good," said Cheng- 
nga, "I shall go immediately to finish 
the sale, and to-morrow morning 
early you will receive directions." 

The magistrate Chun was the suc- 
cessor of Ma, who had succeeded 
Shik-pik. The marriage of Mr. Chun's 
daughter was fixed for the fifteenth 
of the tenth mouth. If was already 
the end of the ninth mouth, when 
Cheng-nga brought the news that he 
had found a bride's maid. The sum, 
fifty taels, was not considered too 
high, provided it was a good and 
pretty girl. The sale was concluded 
and on the following day Yiit-hong 
was to be brought into Mr. Chun's 
house. Cheng-nga was as expeditious 
with his relatives. The money was 
paid and Mrs. Ka-cheng gladly gave 
the girl away. For Yut-hong a se- 
dan-chair was sent from Mr. Chun's 
yamen. She knew nothing of the 
sale. When she had to enter the 
chair, not knowing whither she would 
be taken, she wept bitterly and be- 
sought heaven and earth for pity. 
But Mrs. Ka-cheng cared little about 
it; she pushed the wretched girl with 
force out of the door. Cheng-nga 
comforted her: "Do not cry so, you 
are going to the daughter of the 
district magistrate, and will have to 
be her bride's maid, so you will not 
need to work; is not that fine? The 
matter is quite settled, so it is no 
use to cry any more" Yiit-hong forced 
her tears back and entered the chair. 
Arrived at the yamen, she was im- 
mediately taken to Mr. Chun by 
Cheng-nga. Being presented, tears 
came involuntarily into her eyes 
again. On being asked her name, 
she answered, "Yiit-hong." "O," 



said Mrs. Chun, "that is a beautiful 
name, and needs not be changed." 
Yiit-hong was now taken to the 
bride and commissioned with atten- 
dance upon her. The next morning 
she had to sweep the inner court, 
but showed herself rather awkward 
in her work. Mr. Chun, who ob- 
served her in silence, could not ex- 
plain the reason to himself. When 
he saw her somewhat later in the 
court standing by the water-hole, 
crying bitterly, the matter seemed 
still more mysterious. He went to 
his wife and had Yiit-hong called in, 
to question her about it. But Ytit- 
hong could not reply for tears and 
deep emotion. At last after being 
questioned many times, she said: 
"When I was little, my father was 
teaching me a game of ball in this 
courtyard. I threw the ball in a 
wrong direction and it rolled into 
this water-hole. My father asked me 
how I could best get the ball out? 
I called the maid and told her to 
fill the hole full of water, and the 
ball would rise to the sarface. My 
father praised my cleverness and 
was very pleased. It was a long 
time ago, but I still remember about 
it. When I saw the hole, I had to 
weep, I could not help myself; 
please do not punish me." Mr. 
Chun was very astonished and asked 
Yiit-hong: "What was your father's 
name, and how have you come here 
as a little servant-maid? Tell me 
everything fully." Yiit-hong related: 
"My father belonged to the family 
Shik, his name was Pik, and he was 
district magistrate here six years ago. 
Because his rice-store was burnt, the 
Government degraded him and con- 
demned him to make up the loss. 
Thereupon my father became ill and 
died in prison. The succeding offi- 
cial sold me and my maid. A 
gentleman, Ka-cheng, who had been 
falsely accused and had been set free 
by my father, bought me and treated 
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me very kndly. While he was away 
on a journey, his wife sold me. This 
is the truth." Mr. Chun was moved 
to tears by this story. He felt deep 
compassion for Yiit-hong. In his 
heart he thought: "I am, like Shik- 
pik, an official; because he met with 
misfortune, he had to leave his only 
child to the hands of humble people; 
if I had not heard of it, I would not 
have thought it possible, but now I 
have learnt it. If I did not help, 
I would lose face among my official 
associates. And what must Shik-pik 
think of me in the after-world?" He 
called his wife and talked the matter 
over witli her. She said: "If Yiit- 
hong is the daughter of a district 
magistrate, how can we treat her as 
a servant? But the wedding day is 
so near, how can we arrange every- 
thing?" Mr. Chun said: "Yut-hong 
must not serve; rather, she ought to 
be a sister to our daughter. I know, 
however, how to settle the matter." 
He immediately wrote a letter to 
Mr. Ko, the father of his daughter's 
bridegroom, and begged for post- 
ponement of the marriage. The letter 
ran: "The marriage of children is 
dear to the hearts of parents, but 
sometimes we have to give way our- 
selves in order to help others, and 
that should be considered a good 
thing. My daughter was to be 
married very shortly and I had 
bought her a waiting-maid whose 
name was Yiit-hong. When I saw 
her I was astonished. I asked 
her later and learnt that she 
was the daughter of the pre- 
vious magistrate, Shik-pik. He was 
a good official who lost his posi- 
tion and his life through mis- 
fortune and his daughter was sold 
to poor people. The daughter of a 
colleague I must respect as I would 
my own. She is just at a marriage- 
able age. She must not be a wait- 
ing-maid in any case, and it would 
not do to marry my daughter Sui-chi 



before Yiit-hong. I must quickly find 
a bridegroom for Yiit-hong; she re- 
ceives the dowiy prepared for my 
daughter. Therefore I beg you and 
your son to postpone the wedding 
and to choose another lucky day." 
Mr. Ko answered: "I will have a 
share in this good deed too. Tlie 
day fixed for the wedding is a very 
propitious one; if the priest has a 
sympathetic heart, should we not 
have one too? I will treat the 
daughter of your colleague as my 
own daughter — my heart is in the 
matter just as yours is. When one 
reads your letter one cannot but be 
filled with pity. I desire now that 
you should give me Yiit-hong, the 
daughter of the former official, as 
daughter-in-law and on the day 
already arranged for the marriage. 
Your daughter must seek another 
bridegroom." When Mr. Chun had 
read this letter, he said: "Mr Ko 
wishes to have the orphan-girl as his 
daughter-in-law. That is good, but 
my daughter has already been be- 
trothed to his son and that is a diffi- 
cult matter to go back upon. He 
should be patient enough to wait till 
I had married off Yiit-hong, then I 
could prepare the marriage-dowry for 
my daughter." Then he wrote 
Mr. Ko: "It is a good deed to 
marry off an orphan-girl, but the 
marriage already arranged between 
my daughter and your son is hard 
to alter. Your son and my daughter 
have been betrothed; to keep my 
daughter back now, in order to marr>' 
off another, would be unnatural for a 
father; and it would be hard to 
endure people's ridicule if one caus- 
ed an already betrothed maiden 
to seek for another bridegroom.*' 
After Mr. Ko had read this letter he 
said. "I had not considered the 
matter sufficiently. Now, after what 
Mr. Chun has said, I feel ashamed. 
But I have a good plan." By the 
next post he answered: "I wanted 
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to do the best thing, but as you said. 
to keep one back in order to marry 
off the other will not do. My se- 
cond son is now seventeen years old 
and is not betrothed. Your daughter 
can marry my eldest son and Yiit- 
liong my second son; that would be 
^ood. And do not trouble yourself 
about the dowry.'* Mr. Chun re- 
ceived this nsws with joy. "That is 
a good arrangement/' he said, "The 
goodness of Mr. Ko's heart is praise- 
worthy.'' He told his wife immedia- 
tely about the betrothal of Yut-hong 
with Mr. Ko's second son. The 
dowry prepared for Sui-chi was divid- 
ed into equal parts and they bought 
more clotlies and bracelets, so that 
each had the same amount. On the 



13th of the tenth moon, Mr. Ko sent 
two decorated sedan-chairs to fetch 
the two brides. Yiit-hong, who had 
received so much kindness and love 
in Mr. Chun's house, could only 
part from them in tears. So Sui-chi 
and Yiit-hong were married on the 
same day. And there was great re- 
joicing in Mr. Ko's home. 

In conclusion we must say some- 
thing more about Mr. Ka-cheng. When 
he returned home he heard that the two 
girls had been sold. He upbraided his 
wife very much and turned her out 
of the house. Later he married an- 
other wife. She bore him two sons. 
That was the reward of his good 
deeds. 



Hn Hl^sent Rusband. 



floating clouds that swim in heaven above 
Bear on your wings these words to him I love. 
Alas, you float along nor heed my pain, 

And leave me here to love and long in vain! 

1 see other dear ones to their homes return, 
And for his coming shall not I too yearn? 
Since my lord left — ah me, unhappy day! — 
My mirror's dust has not been brushed away; 
My heart, like running water, knows no peace, 
But bleeds and bleeds forever without cease. 



Hsii Kan, 2nd and 3rd cent A, D, — Giles. 
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Copers Parted. 



In the Kingdom of Yen a young gallant resides, 
In the Kingdom of Chao a fair damsel abides; 
No long leagues of wearisome road intervene, 
But a chain of steep mountains is set in between. 
Ye clouds, on your broad bosoms bear me afar, 
The winds for my horses made fast to my car! 
Ah, jade lies deep hid in the bowels of earth; 
To the fair epidendrum the prairie gives birth; 
And the clouds in the sky, they come not at call; 
And the fickle breeze rises, alas, but to fall. 
And so I am left with my thoughts to repine, 
And think of that loved one who ne'er can be mine, 

Fu ML 3rd and 4th cent >I.D.— Giles. 
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Introduction. 




^;i^^• 



HE author has here endeavored 
I'tO/Vgive a faithful sketch of 
4 the » life of a Chinese girl 
'of; the middle class, in the 
great city of Nanking. The 
phase of girl life represented is, per- 
haps, the pleasantest that may be 
found in the Chinese Empire. The 
family of our heroine is not one of 
the very poor, whose lives are har- 
dened and embittered and even brut- 
alized by actual hunger and cold. 
On the other hand she is but a child 
of the people, and therefore in a 
measure free from the strict seclusion 
and restriction which make the life 
of a Chinese lady of rank purposeless 
and colorless. The class to which 
she belongs has hardly yet received 
fair representation in the reports of 
travelers to this country; for just as 
most prosperous nations have least 
history, so the obscure but contented 
lives of the moderatety well-to-do 



furnish little material for the story- 
teller. The attention is naturally 
caught by the painful, the grotesque 
and unusual; but none the less those 
of us who are interested in the puri- 
fication, ennobling and uplifting of 
Chinese home life cannot fail to be 
interested in a representation of that 
life as it now exists in its most hope- 
ful aspects. 

Although no single character from 
real life has been adhered to, still 
most of the places, persons and in- 
cidents mentioned have been sug- 
gested by the author's own obser- 
vation, therefore the sketch may be 
considered as taken from real life. 

The descriptions are all local, and 
we would warn the reader against 
any attempt to apply them outside the 
city of Nankin. As the people 
themselves say:— "Ten miles out- 
side one's own village the customs 
change." 
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Drum Tower and Great Bell Temple 
A View ill Nank'n. 
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Chapter L 



tTbe Baby. 

"Who can tell what a baby thinks! 
Who can follow the gossamer links, 

By which the mannakin feels his way 
Out from the shores of the great unknown, 
Bh'nd and wailing and all alone, 

Into the light of day?" 

The July sun was pouring down 
with noon-day fervor into the "Hea- 
venly Well," or court-yard, of a 
comfortable farm-house in Nankin. (*) 
Outside the slender tips of the bam- 
boos barely stirred in the sultry air, 
and the brilliant pomegranate blos- 
soms blazed back defiance to the 
sunshine. Within there was bustle 
and rejoici^ng, for a little baby girl 
had just ojiened her eyes to the light, 
and lay Winking in silent wonder at 
the new, strange world around her. 

I have said that there was rejoicing, 
and the s^tement is quite true, al- 
though th^ new baby was "Only a 
girl,'* and i her coming could not be 
announced [by the gifts of red eggs 
which the ^fortunate parents of a boy 
baby proudly send to their relatives 
and friends. As eveiyone knows, the 
birth of a daughter is not always re- 
garded by Chinese parents as matter 
for congratulation; and many people 
believe that so far as daughters 
are concerned parental affection is 
entirely lacking among them. The 
opinion is not surprising in view 
of the common Chinese saying that 
"One lame son is better than ten 
perfect daughters.'* The Chinese, if 
reproached with the injustice of this 
sentiment, will tell you that a daughter 
is like a gracefel bamb'oo growing 
just outside your garden fence, in 
herself desirable but the property of 
another. "We must waste our hearts", 
they say, "in caring for her and in- 



(•) The walls of Nankin inclose, in 
addition to the city proper, a large tract 
of farm and forest land, and there are 
many prosperous farms and market-gar- 
dens within the inclosure. 



structing her, but when she is old 
enough to be of service to us she goes 
to the home of her mother-in-law and 
we see her no more. But our sons 
and our sons' wives, they remain with 
us always and serve us in our7 old 
age." And this is not the only con- 
sideration. It is the son who, by 
offerings of incense and paper money 
at the graves of his parents, and by 
proper ceremonies before the ancestral 
tablets, shall make smooth and plea- 
sant their progress through the world 
of spirits. Then, too, we must re- 
member that "cash" is very highly 
regarded and very much talked about 
in all Chinese homes, and not a little 
of this must be dispensed before a 
girl can be provided with a fitting 
trousseau and sent in good style to 
her husband's home. 

But in spite of all these considera- 
tions a little girl is sometimes 
welcomed, and Mr. and Mrs. Wang 
heartily welcomed theirs. Two sturdy 
boys akeady made their home noisy 
and happy, aind insured the perpetua- 
tion of the family name and the 
proper observance of ancestral rites. 
As for cash, there was here enough 
for need and a very little to spare. 
The farm which had descended to 
Mr. Wang through long generations 
would not by us be considered a 
large patrimony, as there were hardly 
five acres at most. But it lay inside 
the Nankin city walls, close to a ready 
and sure market, and under the genial 
sunshine of that region produced two 
teeming harvests every year. Then 
Mr. Wang was something of a scholar, 
and though he did not possess the 
coveted degree, had for many years 
taught the little village school in the 
temple hard by. Mrs. Wang, who 
was the daughter of a petty man- 
darin, and who in the opinion of 
some had married beneath her own 
station, had brought to her husband's 
home a neat little dowry in the shape 
of a pearl headdress; and this, care-^ 
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fully wrapped in tissue paper and 
locked in a strong box, awaited the 
hour when it mig;ht enrich the bridal 
outfit of a daughter of the family. 

Tims, all things considered, our 
little maiden's star seemed to be a 



This was very satisfactory for a pet 
name, but it would hardly do to 
grow up with, and accordingly the 
family put their heads together to 
select a name for the new member. 
The father favored "Wooden Pencil", 




Pcirl and Her Father. 



lucky one. She nestled to a breast 
as tender and loving as even Christian 
babes enjoy, and fed and slept and 
grew apace, and the mother called 
her Siao-Pao-pei, which means in 
their language "Little Precious". 



as it had a scholarly sound, but no 
mother could be satisfied with a name 
like that for her only girl. "Water 
Lily'', "Golden Phoenix", and 
"Celestial Happiness" were among 
the names suggested; but the mother's 
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preference was for "Precious Pearl*', 
and her counsel was adopted in the 
end. Hereafter, for convenience, we 
shall speak of her as Pearl, though 
the name was never shortened in 
this way by her friends. 

Chapter IL 
Uht Betrofbal. 

When little Pearl was just one 
month old, and had her head shaved 
for the first time, one of the most 
important events of her life took 
place. This may seem strange, for 
as our lives are ordered very little of 
importance can happen to a month 
old baby. It fcannot even cut a tooth 
at this uninteresting age. Pearl had 
no teeth, of course. I do not believe 
that she had even learned to recognize 
her father and her brothers, for only 
her mother's caresses could induce 
her to screw her little red face into 
the semblance of a smile. Neverthe- 
less a great thing did occur. Pearl 
was betrothed, and assumed all the 
dignity of an engaged young lady. 
It came about in this way. 

One evening, when Mr. Wang 
came home from school, he found 
his friend, Mr. Chang, awaiting him. 
He greeted Mr. Chang very cordially, 
for the two were fast friends, and 
had not met for a long time. They 
were in a sense more than mere 
friends, for in their youth they had 
entered into a covenant of brother- 
hood. But Mr. Chang had afterward 
moved to Wuhu, where making a 
prosperous stroke in business he had 
amassed a snug little fortune. Having 
occasion now to revisit Nankin he 
had remembered his old friend. Mr. 
Wang at once ordered pipes and tea 
and they settled themselves for a 
comfortable chat. In the meantime 
Pearl had grown hungry again, and 
a little wail from the adjoining room 
caused the visitor to start. "Shall 
1 offer my congratulations?'* he said. 



"Has the phoenix called again at 
your door?'* "Plays with a tile," 
responded Mr. Wang, and his friend 
understood that the baby was only 
a girl. Boys are represented as 
worthy of jade playthings. "She is 
a great trouble, I assure you," he 
added, "and much given to crying at 
night. * "Oh," said his guest, "that 
is a trifling matter and easily re- 
medied. I know a most potent 
charm for such troubles. Just write 
this little stanza and post it in some 
public place: — 

"Ye gods in the heavens, ye powers in 

the earth! 
My baby began from the hour of her birth 
With horrible screams to rend the night. 
Oh! passing stranger these my rhymes, 
Read, I beg of yon, through three times 
And then she shall sleep till broad 
day-light." 

"I have heard of that", said Mr. 
Wang, "but have always regarded it 
as small talk. Do you think it re- 
ally has efficacy?" "Haven't a doubt 
of it," said Chang: "I have tried it 
myself. 1 have a little dog at home, 
you know. And by the way I have 
not yet selected a wife for him. 
What an honor to my humble home 
would be an alliance with a young 
lady as intelligent and virtuous as 
your daughter is bound to become!" 
"The very thing!" said Mr. Wang 
with animation. "I was just about 
to propose it myself. Hereafter our 
unworthy family shall shine by your 
reflected light. We will send at 
once for the middle-men and the 
astrologers, and the arrangements 
shall be completed before you leave 
the town." 

It was done. The affair having 
been thus satisfactorily determined by 
the parents, the middle-men had, of 
course, little to say. But for form's 
sake it was necessary for them to 
meet, drink wine together and talk 
over the matter. The business of the 
astrologer was more grave. He had 
to compare the four sets of characters 
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indicating the year, month, day and 
hour of the birth of each baby, and 
so determine whether or no tlie 
marriage would be a lucky one. If 
his verdict had been unfavorable even 
the wishes of the parents could not 



the other a chicken it might never 
have been. There were, of course, 
many other little points to be con- 
sidered, but doubtless the one which 
most influenced the astrologer was 
that from these two good families a 




Pearl's Future Husband. 



have prevailed against it. Fortunately 
it was found that the year of the 
little boy's birth was presided over 
by the Dragon and that of the little 
girl by the Horse. This made the 
match a suitable one. If, for ex- 
ample, one had been a monkey and 



favorable report would assuredly re- 
sult in a handsome fee. 

The "Eight Characters'' were ex- 
changed, and the boy's father pro- 
duced the regulation gifts for the 
bride —a shoe, or sycee, of silver, a 
silver hair ornament, and several 
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packages of dried fruits and candies. 
Thus the business was concluded, 
the parties most concerned being all 
unconscious and uncaring. Pearl 
smiled and stretched her tiny hands 
for the pretty silver hair-pin, and the 
mother pronounced this a good 
omen. 



Chapter IIL 
Biiaiig m feet. 

Up to the age of four the little 
girl was very happy, in the quiet, 
placid way common to Chinese ba- 
bies. Being a healthy child she had 
known little of pain, and her mother 
yielded almost too readily to her 
every wish. But a heavy burden of 
anxiety had been for a long time 
resting upon this loving mother's 
heart. In fact there had hardly been 
a day since Pearl's birth that a cer- 
tain tormenting thought had not 
occurred to her. The little one must 
some day be made a hopeless cripple, 
and that by the mother's own hand. 
Love could not shield her from this 
cruel fate. Indeed, we who know 
that the mother heart beats true even 
in heathen breasts, must believe that 
it is love itself which prompts this 
horrible practice of foot-binding. The 
Chinese have a book for girls which, 
in urging upon them the duty of 
filial love and reverence, cites as one 
of the most convincing proofs of a 
mother's devotion the pain which she 
herself endures in binding the feet of 
her daughters. It is only the children 
of the very poor who may be ex- 
empted from this pain, and even they 
are often subjected to it, in the vague 
hope that this mark of gentility may 
lead to a match which will better 
their condition. 

As for Mrs. Wang, she firmly 
believed that the possession of na- 
tural feet would stamp her daughter 
as a rustic, make it quite impossible 
for her to be respected and loved in 



her husband's home, and cut off 
from her all hope of a happy 
future. Accordingly she steeled her 
heart to watch the physical suffering 
of her child, rather than expose her 
later to the keener mental torture of 
being out of the fashion. Her own 
feet were quite the fashionable size, 
only three inches long, but she 
determined that Pearl's should not 
be quite so small. She had vivid 
recollections of the pain that had 
embittered her own girlhood. Indeed 
it had never entirely ceased, and 
though she was very proud of the 
"golden lilies" her heart sank within 
her as she thought of the cruel cost 
She was very gentle with Pearl. 
The bandages were put on quite 
loosely at first. Great strips of cloth 
were wound round and round the 
dainty feet, until they looked much 
larger than they really were. Then 
each day the bandages were tightened 
a little. Growth was of course 
stopped, and at last the toes were 
turned down until they rested in the 
ball of the foot. The child was very 
brave, for young as she was she had 
learned to feel a sort of pride in the 
performance, and would have con- 
sidered herself rather ill-used had it 
been neglected. Still in spite of her 
determination the tears would often 
start, and the little head tossed upon 
the pillow through many sleepless 
nights. Poor little girl! The hideous 
images of painted clay which guarded 
the entrance to the temple door-way 
had never injured her although they 
looked so fierce and so imposing. 
But the cruel Goddess of f^ashion 
was taking away from her some of 
the sweetest things in life. The 
merry frolics during the day and the 
tranquil sleep of night, which belong 
by right to every little child, could 
never be entirely hers again. 

The bones of Pearl's feet were not 
broken, and the feet did not become 
diseased, . as is often the case when 
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the binding is begun later in life or 
when it is carelessly done. Had you 
questioned her two years after the 
binding began she probably would 
have told you that she felt no pain 
at all, and she would have believed 
it to be the truth, so accustomed had 
she become to the dull discomfort 
Her feet were an inch longer than 
her mothers', and she walked with 
ease, and even ran, in a queer, 
tottering way which the Chinese 
compare to the swaying of lilies on 
their stalks, but which really re- 
sembles more nearly the movements 
of a cat in walnut-shell shoes. A 
graceful gait is of course impossible, 
and tlie foot itself, like any deformed, 
distorted thing, is an offense to the 
eye. None the less the Chinese con- 
sider it a thing of beauty, and an 
ugly face may be overlooked and its 
owner considered a real belle if only 
the feet are but three inches long. 
"Was she very beautiful?'* 1 once 
asked of a Chinese youth who was 
bewailing the death of his betrothed. 
"Beautiful as a fairy," he responded. 
"Her feet were no longer than my 
finger!" 

1 have said that the feet sometimes 
become diseased. Several cases ne- 
cessitating amputation have come to 
my notice. This is not altogether a 
calamity, for the stumps when 
thoroughly healed are often more 
serviceable than the crippled feet 
were, and the pain is at last over. 
1 have seen a Chinese girl without 
feet walking up and down stairways 
with ease. A dainty shoe, stuffed 
with cloth or cotton, is attached to 
the stump to simulate a foot, and the 
young lady appears to be quite in 
the fashion. 

This most barbarous of all bar- 
barbous customs is doubtless passing 
away. The missionaries, the T'ien- 
tsu-hwei, or "Natural Foot Society," 
and the Manchu Government have all 
had their influence. And now rail- 



ways, and tel^raphs, newspapers and 
schools, all the inevitable contact with 
Western civilization, are rapidly com- 
pleting the work b^^n. Pearl's 
children will attend private schools 
where foot-bmding will be dis- 
couraged. Her grandchildren will 
attend schools established by the 
government, where it will be for- 
bidden and made a criminal offense. 
Chinese women are looking forward 
with glad eyes to the breaking of the 
chains which they themselves have 
forged. 

Chapter IV. 
School £ife. 

It was a proud day for little Pearl, 
wlien, in all the glory of new shoes 
and glistening holiday garments, she 
was led between her two brothers to 
the village school. She was then 
only six years old, although they 
called her seven. The age of a 
Chinese child is reckoned, not by 
birth-days but by New Years, and 
after the first New Year's day the 
little one is said to be two years old. 
It thus happens that a child bom on 
New Year's Eve would be considered 
two years old next day. 

Pearl had already surprised and 
pleased the members of her family 
by her skill in memorizing. She 
could repeat more than half of the 
Three-Character Classic, simply from 
having listened to the recitations of 
her brothers, and though she had 
not the slightest idea of the meaning 
of the words the achievement was 
none the less highly regarded on 
that account. 

It is only under exceptional cir- 
cumstances that little girls in China 
go to school at all. If the family 
is sufficiently wealthy private tutors 
are often provided; if not the giri is 
occasionally permitted to go to 
school under the protecting wing of 
some older male relative, until the 
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age of twelve is reached. After that 
such a proceeding would be highly 
improper under any circumstances 
whatever. PearKs father, as 1 have 
already said, taught the village school, 
therefore it was early decided that 
she should have this opportunity of 
acquiring the rudiments of an educa- 
tion. For even the Chinese know 
that "To rear children without instruc- 
tion is like rearing pigs and hens.'* 



The temple where Pearl's father 
taught was a litile one nestling in 
the heart of a clump of bamboos. It 
was not in a prosperous condition. 
Many years ago a wealthy lady had 
made a vow to erect this place of 
worship in gratitude to the gods 
who, she believed, had healed her of 
a dread disease. The white-robed 
Goddess of Mercy which formed the 
center of the little group of images 




Pearl and Her Schoolmates. 



This school was carried on in a 
little Buddhist temple, quite a com- 
mon arrangement in the rural dis- 
tricts. The temples are not badly 
adapted to this purpose, occupying 
as they do the coolest, quietest and 
most desirable sites of the village. 
Classes are collected within the 
sacred precincts, sometimes in the 
very presence of the idols themselves, 
sometimes in a little side room for 
the use of which a small sum is 
paid to the priest in charge. 



had been very beautiful then; and, 
lured partly by the charm of novelty 
and partly by the influence of the 
lady who had built the shrine, many 
devotees came to burn incense and 
candles upon her altars. But the 
temple had now fallen into disuse. 
Dust and cob-webs had gathered 
thick upon the fair embroidered robes 
of the goddess. One old priest alone 
was left to offer sacrifices in her 
honor, and I fear even he was not 
very faithful in his devotions. Indeed, 
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I have been told that he had been 
seen to blow out the lighted candles 
placed by worshipers upon the altar, 
in order that he might sell them 
again to the next comer and pocket 
the proceeds for the purchase of 
opium. At any rate the worshipers 
were so few that they never disturbed 
the exercises of the little group of 
students, and the grotesque images 
were so familiar that they never dis- 
tracted attention! The tablet of Con- 
fucius hung on the wall behind the 
teacher, and to this alone the pupils 
were required to do obeisance. Little 
Pearl did not shrink from the fierce 
looking warders of the temple door- 
way. She bowed in the prescribed 
manner before the tablet; then took 
her seat in a little bamboo chair 
beside her father, and entered with 
great zest into the work of her first 
day at school. 

The room was furnished with six 
square tables; at each table were 
four very narrow benches without 
backs, and on each bench was seated 
a boy. Two little girls, a trifle older 
than Pearl, had like her been favored 
with bamboo chairs, and the three 
shared a tiny table between them. 
Most of the boys had books before 
them. A few were writing with a 
pen which might be mistaken for a 
paint-brush, and which, indeed, they 
used in much the same way. Pearl 
and a few other new-comers were 
provided with narrow strips of board, 
on which were placed four square 
bits of red paper, each bearing a 
Chinese character. 

As my readers know, instead of 
learning an alphabet composed of 
twenty-six letters, and then putting 
them together to form words, these 
little ones were confronted with the 
task of learning an arbitrary sign for 
every word in the language, most of 
these signs being much more com- 
plicated and difficult than any of the 
letters of our alphabet, and some of 



them composed of as many as twen- 
ty-seven strokes. 

But little Pearl was nothing daunt- 
ed. Her father slowly and clearly 
pronounced the characters upon the 
slab. She faithfully repeated them, 
imitating his exact intonation, and 
then set herself to the task of me- 
morizing them by repeating them, 
one after the other, .in a high, sing- 
song key. She never thought of 
asking their meaning, as that was no 
part of the business at present. Every 
one else was shouting as loud as he 
could and paying no heed to his 
neighbor. Mr. Wang had the re- 
putation of being a good teacher 
and an excellent disciplinarian, for the 
noise made by his pupils penetrated 
to all the neighboring farm-houses, 
and noise, not quiet, is the standard 
of excellence in a Chinese school. 
Sometimes, on hot summer afternoons, 
the steady monotonous chorus would 
lull the teacher to sleep. Then, one 
by one, the boys would cease their 
chant, until nothing was to be heard 
but the song of the cicadas outside. 
Then the teacher, wakened by the 
silence, would bring his ferule down 
upon the table with a smart rap of 
authority, and the chanting would 
begin with redoubled energy. 

Pearl had a good memory, such as 
most Chinese children have, and at 
the end of fifteen minutes she would 
have recognized these four characters 
had she met them anywhere within 
the limits of the Four Seas. That, 
however,', was not considered just 
reasoti for a change in the orthodox 
programme for. the work of a first 
day at school, and she continued to 
chant faithfully the same characters, 
the whole day through. She was 
rewarded the next day, however, by 
the addition of six new ones. When 
several hundred characters had been 
learned in this way she was promoted 
to the study of a book, and set to 
work with renewed energy upon the 
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pleasanter task of memorizing these 
stanzas from the "Classic for Girls." (*) 

"This instruction for my sisters I have 

called the Nu Erh King; 
AH its precepts you should practice, all 

its sentences should sing. 
You should rise from bed as early in the 

morning as the sun, 
Nor retire at evening's closing till your 

work is wholly done." 

**Then your hair comb smooth and shiny, 

and your face no dirt should show; 
To your needle-work and cooking very 

early you should go, 
And embroider well the pheasant and the 

phoenix and the drake; 
Idle visits to your neightiors you should 

very seldom make.'* 

There were some fifty stanzas like 
this, and Pearl memorized them all 
before beginning the "Four Books 
for Girls.'' 



Chapter V» 
Oke Birtkaay of Kwai-Yiig. 

It was on the nineteenth day of 
the Sixth Moon that Pearl went with 
her mother to the Kwanying Lou to 
assist in the celebration of the birth- 
day of the Goddess of Mercy. This 
best-beloved of all Chinese deities is 
favored with three birthdays in each 
year, viz., the nineteenth of the se- 
cond, sixth and ninth Moons respec- 
tively; but it is the one which occurs 
in the sixth Moon which is most 
ardently celebrated. All that month 
Pearl's mother, in compliment to 
Kwanying, had not tasted of flesh, 
for it is believed that the destruction 
of any living thing is an offense to 
the tender-hearted goddess. A Chi- 
nese women will sometimes speak of 
herself as a "Two-six-nine vege- 
tarian," meaning that she eats only 
vegetable food during these three 
months of each year. 

Mother and daughter, dressed in 
their gayest holiday garments, set out 
in a sedan chair, borne upon , the 

(•) Translation by Prof. I. T. Headland. 



shoulders of two men, while a serv- 
ing women followed, riding upon a 
donkey and bearing the incense, 
candles, flowers, etc., which had been 
prepared as an offering. The street 
was crowded with burden-bearers, 
both men and beasts, and noisy with 
the shouts of the men and the tinkle 
of the bells on the donkeys. Up 
through the gates of the Old Drum 
Tower passed the little procession, 
pausing for an instant in its cool 
shade that the weary sedan bearers 
might regale themselves with a pipe 
and a cup of tea which a shrivelled 
little old woman offered for sale. 
From this point onward the road 
was gay with pilgrims bent on the 
same errand as themselves. There 
were many handsomely dressed wo- 
men, with jewelled head-dresses and 
painted faces, riding in sedans and 
followed by servants. But there was 
a still larger number of sturdy, 
brown-skinned country women, strid- 
ing independently along upon their 
unbound feet, that luxury allowed 
only to the very poor. Many of 
these combined business with pleasure, 
and carried market-baskets in addition 
to the never failing package of in- 
cense and candles. Not the least 
striking feature of the scene, but 
assuredly the least pleasing, was the 
crowd of beggars which lined the 
roadway in all stages of dirt, degra- 
dation and disease. Yet even for 
these It was in some measure a gala 
day, for a large proportion of the 
passers-by dropped cash into the 
out-stretched palms, not always, per- 
haps, with the idea of relieving 
misery, but rather in the hope of 
winning the favor of the goddess 
and securing a satisfactory response 
to the petitions which they were 
about to present. Pearl had at the 
outset been provided with a long 
string of "Filthy lucre," and she 
scattered it without much discrimina- 
tion, but without reproof from her 
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mother, who like most of the others 
had special favors to ask of the god- 
dess. 

There is one peculiarity about this 
street on this particular day. Men, 



the upper classes, who as a rule lead 
very secluded lives, are free on this 
day to wander about, laughing and 
chattering with the rest. There were 
many little girls near Pearl's own 
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for once, are in the minority, and 
thejfew who do appear, on business 
or on pleasure bent, look and feel 
somewhat out of place. Women of 



age, but they did not form in groups 
for a game, or scatter to gather the 
wild flowers on the mountain-side, 
as white children would have done. 
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The crippled feet did not admit of 
that, and Pearl merely tottered sedate- 
ly after her mother, enjoying in a 
sober way the sight of the gilded 
images, the strange faces and gay 
dresses, the heavy clouds of incense, 
and more than all the view from the 
rear windows of the temple of the 
beautiful Lotus Lake below, just 
outside the city walls. A little girl 
in the dress of a nun, and with a 
face covered with freckles, a dreadful 
deformity in Chinese eyes, led Pearl 
to the window and pointed to the 
great, pink blossoms which floated 
on the surface of the water. "I was 
down there yesterday," she said. 
"I waded out into the lake and 
gathered all the blossoms which you 
see upon the altor there." Pearl 
looked down upon the bare, brown 
feet, with a sigh of longing for the 
freedom which she would never 
know. The poor little novice had 
been cast adrift by her parents, 
because, as she said, there were too 
many girls in the home, she had 
been born under an unlucky star, 
and no one wanted a freckled daugh- 
ter-in-law. And yet Pearl almost 
envied her. Protected by her nun's 
robe she could wonder all day 
through the bamboo groves, as wild 
and free as a gypsy child, enjoying 
the rarest of all blessings in China, 
an out-door, care-free girlhood. 

At home that night Pearl's mother 
told her a long story about the be- 
loved Kwanying, Goddess of Mercy, 
a story which 1 will try to reproduce 
in a few words. 

Her name at first was not Kwan- 
ying, but Miao Shan, or "Mysterious 
Goodness." She was the third 
daughter of a king, and was very 
beautiful and wise and good. Al- 
though dwelling in the midst of 
luxury her heart was heavy with a 
sense of all the misery and sin of 
the world, and she early decided to 
enter a convent and devote herself 



to a religious life, that she might 
thus be able, not merely to save her 
own soul but by accumulation of 
merit might be able to help others 
across the seas of bitterness. Her 
parents strenuously opposed her pro- 
ject, as they had planned for her a 
brilliant marriage. Finding her fixed 
in her determination her father made 
various attempts to kill her, but in 
many miraculous ways the gods pro- 
tected her. Long afterward, when 
she had escaped from parental tyran*- 
ny and attained to saintship and 
miraculous power herself, she mani- 
fested her filial piety by sacrificing 
an eye and a hand to cure her 
father of a dread disease. As a 
reward for this act the gods con- 
ferred upon her a thousand eyes and 
a thousand hands, more than she 
really needs, we might fancy; only 
we must remember that it is her 
piovince to search out and relieve all 
the suffering of the worid, and for 
this a single pair of hands and eyes 
would hardly suffice. She made a 
famous journey through the ten 
chambers of hell and released all the 
spirits suffering there. At last, sailing 
on a lotous blossom, she reached the 
sacred island of Puto, and there 
attained to immortality. 

Chapter VL 

Pearl's Silk-worms. 

Around Peari's home was a grove 
of mulberry trees, whose large, glossy 
leaves made in summer a shade so 
dense that the sunlight seldom pene- 
trated. In the Fourth Moon the 
berries ripened, like a blackberry in 
appearance, and somewhat similar in 
flavor, though not so sweet and 
juicy. Strange to say the Chinese, 
usually so frugal and so little critical 
with regard to food products, allow 
th'^e berries to dry upon the trees 
or to be garnered by the birds. 
Sometimes, to be sure, if Peari found 
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ati unusually large and juicy one just 
on a level with her lips, she would 
take the trouble to appropriate it, 
but she never dreamed of having a 
dish of them mixed with sugar and 
cream and served for her supper. 
And neither she nor her brothers 
ever went f3raging for the red 
raspberries which grow wild on the 
hills round about Nankin. I once 
asked Pearl's mother the reason of 
this and she replied:— "We never 
eat berries. People who have plenty 
of food do not care for them, and 
the very poor can not buy sugar for 
sweetening them." But this, after 
all, does not explain. We should 
like to know way the Chinese lack 
this liking for berries, a liking which 
we had believed to be universal. 

But the mulberry grove was very 
highly prized, although its fruit was 
utilized by the birds alone; for, as 
every one knows, the leaves of the 
mulberry tree furnish the best possible 
food for the highly-prized silk-worm. 
Pearl's mother reared a goodly num- 
ber of these every year, thus adding 
not a little to the general income, 
and Pearl's deft fingers found pleas- 
ant and profitable employment in as- 
sisting her. Every spring Mrs. Wang 
bought strips of card-board, covered 
with small, yellow objects very like 
grains of mustard seed. These were 
the eggs of the silk-worm moth. 
She kept these in a warm, dry cor- 
ner, sometimes on cold days even 
wrapping them in the folds of her 
dress. After a few days of this 
treament the little larvae begin to 
appear. They are very small and 
very hungry when they put in an 
appearance, and the freshest, tenderest 
leaves in the mulberry orchard must 
be selected for their first meal. They 
eat most greedily. Indeed it is said 
that one of the tiny creatures con- 
sumes, in his short life, sixty-thousand 
times his primitive weight. They are 
kept on large, shallow trays of basket 



work, and are treated with the greatest 
deference by all in the household. 
A part of Pearl's work was to cut 
the young leaves into tiny bits with 
her scissors for feeding the smaller 
worms, and to strip the mid-rib from 
the larger leaves for the older ones. 
Later it became necessary to sort the 
larvae, for some greedy fellows grew 
much faster then the others. The big 
ones were carefully picked out with 
a pair of chop-sticks and transferred 
to another tray. Their food was 
renewed many times during the day, 
and each time the bits of leaf-veining 
and other refuse had to be cleared 
away. And even after feeding the 
whole day long they were not con- 
tent; some one must rise during the 
still, small hours and give them fresh 
supplies of leaves. 1 fear it was 
usually Mrs. Wang herself who had 
this duty to perform. Then there 
were the rats to be guarded against, 
for these pests are very fond of 
making a midnight meal off the fat 
young larvae. Accordingly two tried 
and trusty cats were shut in the 
room with them and stood guard 
faithfully. 

In spite of all this work and 
worry you would never hear any one 
complain that the silk-worms were a 
trouble. Pearl had early been taught 
that they were very sensitive, and 
should be treated as distinguished 
guests, care being taken never to say 
anything which might offend them. 
She never called them "Worms," 
but spoke of them always as 
"Treasures", "The Young Ladies", 
or "Miss Blossom". Every one in 
China knows at once what is meant 
by these terms. One day a little 
friend from over the way, who was 
at the time wearing mourning gar- 
ments for her father, came to play 
with Pearl. Mrs. Wang dared not 
permit her to enter the house, for 
the sight of any person wearing 
mourning is supposed to offend the 
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"Precious Ones". Mrs. Wang even 
carried her solicitude so far as to 
burn incense in their honor, and to 
pray that the worms might be pro- 
sperous and the cocoons large and 
fine. 

But toward the end of a month 
the treasures began to grow stupid 
and lazy, too lazy even to eat, and 
Pearl knew then that they were 
ready to wrap themselves in their 
pretty silken winding-sheets. One 
by one the great, fat caterpillars 
lifted their heads and held them 
almost at right angles to the body. 
Then Pearl and her mother brought 
bundles of rice straw and placed 
the caterpillars upon it in comfort- 
able positions for spinning. In a 
short time the bundles were covered 
with white and yellow cocoons, 
about the size of a pigeon's egg. 
Poor Miss Blossom had lost her 
prestige now. It was no longer 
necessary to come into her presence 
with bated breath; she might be 
offended with impunity, for the per- 
pose of her being was accomplished. 
The cocoons were mercilessly thrust 
into a pot of boiling water. The 
ends of the silken wrappings were 
then caught up by stirring them with 
a little brush, many of the dainty 
fibers placed together to form a 
single thread, and so the winding- 
sheet was reeled off, leaving only 
the poor, raked pupae bobbing about 
in the water. 

Then little Pearl, the girl who 
considered a dish of mulberries in- 
sipid, did what will seem to most 
of my readers an atrocious thing. 
She fried these pupae in oil, and 
she and her mother ate a large 
bowlful for supper, considering it 
rather dainty fare. Truly there is no 
accounting for tastes. 

Pearl at this time was taught by 
her father a little poem on silk 
culture, and the rough translation 
which I give below will show, bet- 



ter than anything else that I could 
say, the importance and dignity of 
this industry in the eyes of the 
Chinese: — 

"Tis spring-time, and the cottage eaves 
Are hidden by the mulberry leaves. 

The sunh'ght filters through; 
And round the open door are seen 
The silk-worm tray and spinning screen, 

A wholesome sight to view. 

The ancient P*ing-feng Ode declares 
That with the balmy April airs 

This toil should be begun. 
The Li Ki too admonishes 
The planting of the mulberry trees 

Where pleasant waters run. 

Rearing the silk- worm hath been known, 
From ancient times unto our own, 

As woman's fitting care; 
And still the bright cocoons we bring 
Unto the palace of the king, 

And find acceptance there. 

Along the country roads are seen 
The mulberry orchards' varied green. 

Beneath the setting sun. 
But every screen and crowded tray 
Were silent as we passed that way. 

When moulting had begun. 

The spring hath waked the turtle dove. 
But maidens find no time for love, 

For now we hear them say;— 
*When thrice the worms have cast their 

skins, 
The time of anxious toil begins; 

We tend them night and day.' 

The house-wife, though infirm and old. 
Will guard her treasures from the cold. 

Though all the weary niq;ht. 
She watches as in duty bound. 
She draws the curtains closely round, 

And keeps the fires alight. 

She hears them feed at mid-night hour; 
The sound is like a pattering shower. 

Or gentle summer breeze. 
Beneath the lamp she 3ees them glow. 
Like lustrous jade or drifted snow, 

Till morning brings release. 

The watchers make no vain complaint. 
Although with toil or hunger faint; 

The maids forget their pride. 
Nor bathe nor deck their gleaming hair. 
Until the bright cocoons appear 

And care is set aside." 
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Chajpter VIL 
new Year's Day. 

First and foremost among Chinese 
periods of merry-making is New 
Year's Day. With us this festival 
loses much of its importance from 
its proximity to the Christmas time, 
and so receives but secondary con- 
sideration; but in China it is the 
great event of the year. Unfortunate 
and poverty-stricken indeed is the 
Chinese boy or girl who does not 
at this festive season appear in all the 
glory of new red and green gar- 
ments and feast upon the fat of the 
land. 

The preparation for this great 
event begins in the middle of the 
Twelfth Moon. On the evening of 
the fifteenth Pearl and her brothers, 
together with all the other members 
of the family, were assembled in the 
large guest-hall to engage in the 
worship of ancestors. Poised on a 
high shelf, at the end of the hall 
opposite the entrance, was the tablet 
to which they had come to do re- 
verence. Upon a table beneath a 
feast had been spread, that the spirits 
of the departed might have a share 
in the general joy of the holiday 
season. All the items of this feast 
are prescribed by custom, and no- 
thing may with propriety be either 
added or omitted. There were bowls 
of pork, fish and chicken, eight bowls 
of rice, eight cups of wine, and eight 
]>airs of chop-sticks. This by no 
means implied that only eight of the 
departed spirits were to be summoned 
to the feast. The number eight re- 
presented merely a full table with no 
vacant chair. Incense and candles 
were lighted, and as the cloud of 
fragrance ascended the members of 
the family came forward in turn, 
knelt before the tablet, and with 
hands clasped bowed the head four 
times, then having arisen, bowed 
once more and retired. Little Pearl 



was the last to observe this cere- 
mony. When it was ended the 
savory bowls were whisked away 
and their contents devoured by the 
members of the family themselves. 
The more ignorant among the Chin- 
ese doubtless believe that in some 
mysterious manner the wandering 
spirits of the departed are actually 
regaled by the clouds of incense 
and the vapors arising from the 
food; but to others it is only a 
method of announcing to the loved 
ones that, though absent, they are 
still held in reverent regard. There 
can be no doubt, however, that ig- 
norant and learned alike hope, by 
the proper observance of these rites, 
to secure the protection of the spirits 
and avert the wrath which neglect 
of them might entail. 

After this there was no further 
celebration until the evening of the 
twenty-third, when the family assem- 
bled again, this time for the purpose 
of "Dismissing the Kitchen Ood". 
This magnate was represented by a 
rudely painted image, which had been 
pasted for the past year in a little 
niche built for its accommodation in 
the back of the kitchen range. He 
was rather dusty and smoky, of 
course, but that detracted nothing 
from his dignity and authority in the 
eyes of the Wang family. He had 
exercised greater restrictions over 
Pearl's words and actions than even 
the silk-worms had been able to 
effect. She had often been warned 
by her mother that His Majesty of 
the Range was closely observing her; 
and that, surely as she disobeyed her 
parents, or lost her temper, or spilled 
rice, or scolded the chickens or 
trampled on a bit of written paper, 
so surely he would have a bad re- 
port to make at the end of the year, 
and every evil deed would then have 
its fitting punishment. Pearl was a 
rather good girl and seldom dis- 
obeyed, but like many other girls 
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she had a habit of scolding or cry- 
ing when things did not please her, 
and sometimes this happened in the 
kitchen. She was a little anxious, 
therefore, when the time came for 
sending the Kitchen God up to 
make his report at the palace of the 
Pearly Emperor. She even suggested 
rubbing a little molasses upon his 
lips that sweet words might flow 
more readily from them; but Mrs. 
Wang, who really was a most ex- 
emplary little woman, set her face 
firmly against anything like bribery. 
But of course the god must be treat- 
ed with all the respect due to his 
rank and dignity. Incense and can- 
dles were lighted, and balls of sugar 
mixed with hemp seed and worked 
into the shape of sycee were placed 
before him. Some of these were of 
yellow sugar to represent gold, and 
others white in imitation of silver. 
A "Paper horse" was next produced. 
This fiery steed would hardly have 
been recognized as such by the 
uninitiated, for it was only a sheet 
of paper with a bamboo stick at- 
tached to either side and a picture 
of the god painted upon it. When 
all was in readiness this horse was 
placed upon two large sycee and 
burned, a salute of fire-crackers an- 
nouncing his departure. As for the 
poor old image, it still occupied its 
accustomed niche, but all its glory 
and dignity had departed. It was 
merely a wooden image and a god 
no longer, for the spirit had gone 
up to the Western Heaven and would 
not return until New Year's Eve. 
Even little Pearl was not afraid of 
the image now. 

After a week of freedom from the 
supervision of His Excellency of the 
Range, the whole family assembled, 
on the evening of the thirtieth, to 
welcome him back again. The 
kitchen had been swept and gar- 
nished, the little image had been 
relieved of its year's accumulation of 



dust and cobwebs, and a fine new 
curtain of red paper had been 
suspended at its door-way. Incense 
and candles were in readiness, and 
with all due ceremony another paper 
horse was despatched to bring his 
lordship back. A volley of fire- 
crackers saluted his supposed arrival, 
and thus the "Eyes and Ears of 
Heaven" entered upon the arduous 
duties of another year. 

But the festivities of New Year's 
Eve were not yet ended. It was 
necessary to watch the old year die 
and welcome with due flourish of 
trumpets the advent of the new. 
Pearl, seated on a little bamboo 
stool with her head in her mother's 
lap, peacefully dozed. A charcoal 
fire burned in a large brazier in the 
center of the room, and the omni- 
present incense and candles were in 
readiness. The boys stood ready to 
oversee the fireworks department, for 
boys here as everywhere delight in 
noise for its own sake. There was 
little danger that Pearl would slum- 
ber past the appointed time. At the 
stroke of twelve, not only from their 
own court-yard but from those of all 
the neighboring farm-houses, arose 
a roar that was truly deafening, while 
the muffled boom from the streets 
of the great city showed that there, 
too, the New Year was receiving 
proper salutation. It was only when 
the last cracker had sullenly sputtered 
itself out that Peari and her brothers 
went to bed, to dream of pleasures 
yet to come on the morrow. 

The quiet of New Year's day con- 
trasted strongly with the uproar of 
the previous night. Everyone was 
weary and slept late. Throughout 
the city not a shop opened its doors, 
and no broom was stirring to sweep 
away from some misguided house- 
wife all the good luck of the coming 
year. Only the sedan bearers went 
about their customary toil. They 
were in special requisition, for on 
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this first day of the year it is the 
duty of every official to make calls 
of congratulation upon the officials 
next above him in rank. Unusually 
large JFees consoled the poor burden- 
bearers for their lack of holiday 
leisure. Everyone was dressed in his 
best, the children particularly blos- 
soming forth in all the colors of the 
rainbow. There is an unwritten law 
that no matter what a child may do 
he shall not be punished on the 
New Year's Day, and of course the 
children take advantage of this to the 
limit. Pearl's brothers went here and 
there paying their respects to the 
various aunts and uncles of the 
family, and in each case were liberal- 
ly rewarded by gifts of cash and 
sweet-meats. Feasting was the chief 
feature of the day. For some un- 
explained reason salted meats are 
given the preference for the New 
Year's dinner, and salted pork, chic- 
ken, duck and fish always grace the 
tables of the well-to-do. 

The celebration by no means ended 
with the first day; indeed for Pearl 
and her mother they were barely 
begun, for it is only after the 
second or third day that the ladies 
of a family begin to venture out to 
admire the decorations of the door- 
ways and to make calls upon their 
friends. It was not until after the 
fifteenth that the ordinary routine of 
school life was resumed. 

Chapter VIIL 

maitfeitbootf* 

In conformity to the custom which 
I have already mentioned Pearl's 
school life ended at the age of 
twelve, though this does not imply 
that her education was henceforth 
entirely neglected. In addition to 
"The Girls' Classic" she had al- 
ready memorized "The Hundred 
Family Surnames" and the "Four 
Books for Girls". By reading these 



she had acquired a familiarity with 
the written character sufficient to en- 
able her to read by herself many 
books written in simple style, al- 
though unable, without the assistance 
of her father, to read and understand 
the classical works. 

There was one well-worn book, 
handed down to her by her mother, 
which both of them read with eas2 
and read often. It was called ^Ad- 
vice to Girls", and gives instruction 
upon all sorts of topics which the 
Chinese consider necessary for the 
enlightenment of woman-kind; such 
as cooking, nursing, the care of 
children, the courtesy due relatives 
and guests, the worship of the 
kitchen god, reverence for written 
paper, etc., etc. This book is written 
in the ordinary spoken language of 
the people, so that all may have the 
benefit of its teachings. Even those 
who can not read at all may listen 
to its reading by some more for- 
tunate member of the family and 
easily catch the meaning, a rather 
difficult feat with a classical work 
unless one's eye rests upon the cha- 
racters. 

Like most other girls, however, 
Pearl hardly enjoyed this useful work, 
as compared with the novels and 
fairy tales of which she possessed 
considerable variety. Among her fa- 
vorites was one entitled "The White 
Snake", the story of a serpent which 
possessed the power of transforming 
itself at will into the shape of a 
beautiful woman. 

But though Pearl still read con- 
siderable her time was now chiefly 
spent in preparation for the duties 
of womanhood. At the age of thir- 
teen a Chinese girl gives up her 
claim to childhood, and by allowing 
her front hair to grow and twisting 
her back hair into a coil announces 
herself as a young lady. From this 
time on her life is much more 
secluded than it was before. Pearl 
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now rarely appeared in the presence 
of her father's guests, and never 
went on frequented streets except in 
the shelter of a closed sedan. But 
there was much to occupy her time 
and very much to learn, and it never 
occurred to her that iier life was 
monotonous. She found needle-work 
a little trying and difficult at first, 
but soon hit upon a plan for attain- 
ing that skill in embroidery which 
all Chinese girls desire. 




Weaving Ribbon. 

The seventh day of the Seventh 
Moon is a very popular feast day in 
China, and a very pretty little story is 
associated with it. On either side of 
the Milky Way are two stars known 
respectively as the "Herd-boy** and the 
"Weaver Maid**. These were once 
lovers, who, through fondness for 
each others society neglected to dis- 
charge their allotted tasks. The wea- 
ver maid forgot to ply her shuttle 



and the boy allowed his flocks to 
wander away. As a punishment they 
were set among the stars, with the 
"Heavenly River** flowing ever be- 
tween them. They are permitted to 
meet but once a year. On the feast- 
day above mentioned a flock of com- 
passionate magpies fly heavenward, 
and with their bodies form a bridge 
over which the lover may pass to his 
sweet-heart. 

On the evening of this day Pearl 
spread a little feast in the 
court-yard, and invited her 
cousin Cassia, and some girls 
from the neighboring farm- 
house, to meet with her and 
present offerings and pray the 
gods for skill in needle-work. 
On this, of all days in the 
years, such prayers are sup- 
posed to have special efficacy. 
After the feast and cere- 
monies were over. Pearl pla- 
ced in the center of the table 
a bowl of water, and left it 
uncovered for the night. She 
had been told that during the 
night some article would drop 
into the bowl which might 
serve as an index to her future 
vocation. A pencil would 
show that she was destined 
to be a scholar, an abacus 
that she, or at least her hus- 
band, would engage in trade. 
In the morning Pearl found 
a needle in her bowl, and 
we can guess, perhaps, how 
it came there. Pearl *s mother 
was really very anxious to interest 
her child in needle-work, and in her 
secret heart believed such skill much 
more becoming to a woman than a 
knowledge of the classics. 

Be that as it may Pearl really did 
learn very rapidly after this, and it 
was not long before she was able to 
make all the shoes worn by herself 
and her mother. You will realize 
how much this means only when 
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I tell you that each needed a new 
pair at least once in three months, 
and that each pair, being elaborately 
embroidered, represented the work of 
several days. 

Pearl was at this time also learning 
to cook. She knew how to prepare 
the everyday dishes of rice, cabbage, 
pork and bean-curd exactly to her 
father's liking; and she not only 
knew how to brew an excellent cup 
of tea, but understood exactly the 
complicated etiquette of serving it. 
Had she chosen to invite you to a 
feast she might have regaled you 
with a dozen dainty dishes prepared 
by her own hands, and let no one 
believe that the proverbial rats and 
mice which some people always 
associate with Chinese cookery would 
have been found upon the menu. 
She might have given you birds'- 
nest soup, with an entree of shark's- 
fins, and she would almost certainly 
have given you a fine broiled fish, 
a beautifully brown roast duck, and 
other dishes too numerous to men- 
tion. 

Pearl often entertained her girl 
friends in a tiny little garden in the 
court, where a shrub of olea frag- 
rans mingled its perfume with jas- 
mine and roses. And let no one be 
shocked when I mention that the 
standing form of entertainment on 
such occasions was gambling with 
cards and dominoes. Gambling is a 
universal practice, and the women 
and girls are quite as much addicted 
to it as the men, and quite as fond 
of the pastime. It does not with 
them usually lead to serious con- 
sequences, for they play in their own 
homes, and for very small stakes; 
but the idea of playing a game of 
any sort without stakes, and for the 
simple amusement of the thing, is 
quite incomprehensible to them. It 
was not an uncommon thing to find 
Pearl and her mother, together with 
their single woman servant, seated 



gravely at a table, cards in hand, 
and a little pile of cash on the 
table before them; the servant, for 
the time being, quite on an equallt)- 
with her mistress, with equal liabili- 
ties and equal chances of gain. 

Were I writing of an ideal girl, 
such as is represented in Chinese 
stories, I should represent Pearl as a 
skillful player at chess; not the com- 
paratively simple game known to us 
by that name, but a vastly more 
complicated one played with three 
hundred and sixty black and white 
pieces, to represent a year of days 
and nights. Truth, however, compels 
me to admit that this game was 
quite too intricate for Pearl. As a 
general rule the young ladies who 
delight in it are, like the phoenix 
and the unicorn, more numerous in 
fiction than in real life. 

I must not close the list of Pearl's 
accomplishments without saying that 
she played passably upon the harp- 
sichord. Her instrument dated from 
her mother's girlhood, and had cer- 
tainly seen its best days, but none 
the less the performance gave pleasure 
to her friends, for was not this the 
favorite pastime of the famous women 
of olden time! 



Chapter IX* 
She Rouse of mourniafl* 

It was not until Pearl was nearly 
seventeen years of age that the first 
shadow of real sorrow hovered over 
the home; but when it came it 
seemed to all the household the 
darkest of all possible shadows. 

Pearl's two brothers, "Worldly 
Prosperity" and "Worldly Peace'', 
were both devoted students. Spurred 
on by the earnest desires of their 
father and the example of famous 
students of the olden time, one of 
whom, it is said, tied his hair to a 
beam in order that he might not 
nod over his books, they were ac- 
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customed to toil early and late, 
digging for the treasures supposed 
to be concealed in the ancient clas- 
sics. Both had made good progress, 
and Prosperity, the elder, had fair 
hope of success in the next examina- 
tions for the Bachelor's Degree. This 
would give him the right to wear a 
button in his cap at an unusually 
early age, and would make him the 
apple of his father's eye and the 
pride of the entire village. A satis- 
factory marriage had been arranged 
for him by his parents, and the bride 
was soon to be brought home, in 
order that she might grow accustom- 
ed to the duties of the household and 
be ready to take the place left vacant 
by Pearl, when she in turn should go 
to the home of her mother-in-law. 

But all these fair hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. As the 
time set for the examinations drew 
near, and the heat of summer in- 
creased, the young man reluctantly 
laid aside his beloved books and 
acknowledged himself an invalid. 
When the distracted mother saw her 
son in the delirium of fever she re- 
paired to the temple of the Goddess 
of Mercy, and with many prostrations 
and tears promised to purchase new 
robes for the goddess and to keep 
incense burning in her honor for a 
hundred days, if so her son might 
be restored to health. Then, after 
three days had elapsed, and the half 
unconscious lad still failed to respond 
to his mother's endearments, she tried 
to call back the spirit which she 
believed had wandered away. 

She mixed rice and tea-leaves in a 
bowl, wrapped a broom and a pair 
of scales in one of Prosperity's coats, 
set a ladder against the wall, and 
with these articles mounted to the 
top of the house. Then, scattering 
the contents of the bowl in all 
directions, she called upon the spirit, 
" Prosperity, return ! ' ' Pearl, standing 
at the foot of the ladder, responded. 



"I am coming". After many repeti- 
tions the mother descended, and, 
placing the bundle beside her son's 
bed waited for the return of the 
spirit. As there was no change for 
the better she decided that the wan- 
dering spirit must be beyond her 
immediate call, and accordingly a 
servant was sent in search of it. 
With a bowl of rice and a lighted 
lantern the old woman passed at 
noonday through the streets, calling 
upon the spirit as Mrs. Wang had 
done from the house-top, while 
Wordly Peace followed behind to re- 
spond. Thus they wended their way 
to the City Temple, preseftted offer- 
ings there, and, still plaintively calling, 
returned home. 

It was all of no avail; and equally 
fruitless were the efforts of the village 
physician, who, after feeling his pa- 
tient's pulse, gravely shook his head 
and prescribed impossible decoctions 
of powdered tigers' bones, dragon 
skins and broth of tortoise shell. 

Prosperity died, and the cry of an 
earth-old pain went up from the 
stricken household. He who should 
have won for the family the li- 
terary laurels for which the father had 
striven in vain, he who should have 
tenderly cherished his parents in their 
old age and maintained the worship 
at their altars after death, had un- 
timely passed away before them. 
Pearl, shuddering for the first time 
in the presence of death, was too 
blinded by her tears to be of much 
assistance in the preparation of the 
"Longevity garments", which, ac- 
cording to custom, must be made 
ready for the corpse before the close 
of the first day. There were, how- 
ever, many willing hands ready to 
perform this duty, and by evening 
all was in readiness. Men were 
called in to place the body in the 
coffin, and as they did so one of 
them drew from the mouth of the 
corpse a single copper cash which 
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had been placed there for that pur- 
pose. Since the dead had thus gone 
through the form of paying for this 
last service, his spirit would be at 
rest concerning it, and would refrain 
from troubling those who had ren- 
dered it. For three days the cloth- 
ing which Prosperity had worn and 
the mattresses upon which he had 
died were left undisturbed, that in 
case the wandering spirit should re- 
turn it might not be incensed at 
missing the old familiar articles. Af- 
ter the third day they were made into 
a bundle and given to a beggar who 
chanced to pass the door-way. Had 
the deceased been an old man this 
clothing would have been eagerly 
worn by the other members of the 
family, and might have been h-usted 
to confer longevity upon its wearers; 
but being the property of one un- 
timely dead it could possess only evil 
influences. As for the beggar, like 
beggars everywhere, he had no 
choice, and had been taught by 
hunger and cold to set aside his 
superstitions. 

The massive coffin was closed and 
placed upon trestles in the centre of 
the guest-hall. Here it was kept for 
seven days. Every day incense and 
candles were lighted, offerings of 
rice, meats and wine were set out, 
and the younger members of the 
family daily prostrated themselves 
before the coffin with forehead bow- 
ed to the ground. On the third day 
seven Buddhist priests, with shaven 
heads, yellow gowns and red scarves 
wound about their shoulders, came 
in to read masses for the repose of 
the soul; or rather for its speedy and 
happy transmigration. No one, not 
even the priests themselves, under- 
stood the meaning of the chanted 
words, but it was considered essen- 
tial only that the ruler of the lower 
regions should understand and give 
heed to them. In their hearts the 
father and mother knew that it was 



all useless. Even the books and 
tracts written and studied by the 
monks themselves maintain that "No 
man can answer for even the smallest 
fraction of another's guilt", and that 
happiness in a future life depends 
absolutely upon exemplary conduct in 
this. But the power of custom could 
not be set aside, and the appearance 
of being engaged in something which 
might minister to the well-being of 
the dear departed was in itself a 
balm to the hearts of the mour- 
ners. 

There was another ceremony which 
we must not omit to mention. When- 
ever a Chinese goes to a court of 
law he knows well that, without a 
liberal use of money to satisfy the 
greed of tlie runners and underlings 
with whom he comes in contact, he 
has no chance of success. May not 
the same fact hold in the world of 
spirits? Indeed the Chinese have a 
common saying; — "It is not difficult 
to square King Yama; what we real- 
ly fear is the encounter with his 
guards." And so presumably the 
most practical service which we can 
render the dead is to provide him 
with a liberal supply of cash with 
which to cross the palms of the in- 
fernal minions. Fortunately real gold 
and silver are not required, as the 
demons seem easily fooled by paper 
imitations. Accordingly the relatives 
and friends of Prosperity manifested 
their good will by contributing li- 
berally to the store of paper made in 
imitation of gold and silver sycee to 
be burned in his behalf. 

A geomancer was now selected to 
select a lucky spot for the grave; 
and after much coming and going 
and the extortion of very unjust fees, 
he announced that a suitable place 
had at length been hit upon. How- 
ever the lucky day for the interment 
had not yet arrived; and accordingly 
after the close of the seventh day the 
coffin was carried to the ancestral 
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hall of the Wang family and tem- 
porarily deposited there. 

Pearl followed in the sad proces- 
sion, clad in coarse, white mourning 
garments, wailing in the prescribed 
manner, but with the deep and ten- 
der sorrow at her heart which no 
decree of fashion can give or take 
away. 

Chapter X* 
She Biitfe. 

It was on a fine spring day, about 
six months after the events narrated 
in the last chapter, that I called to 
see Pearl, and found her once more 
in deepest grief, her eyes swollen 
with weeping. Indeed I did not find 
her at all, at first, for she did not 
come as usual to meet me at the 
doorway and hasten to supply me 
with a cup of tea and a tray of 
sweet-meats. This time it was Mrs. 
Wang who discharged these duties; 
and it was only after a long, whis- 
pered consultation between the little 
group of woman and girls gathered 
about, that I was informed that Pearl 
was ** Waiting in the Hair*, and was 
invited to join her in the dark little 
bed-room dignified by that name. 

For three days before her wedding 
a Chinese girl sits in seclusion in 
her own room, seeing only female 
relatives and very intimate friends; 
and there had evidently been some 
doubt in the mind of the mother as 
to whether I might be included in 
the latter category. Happily she had 
decided in my favor. As I have 
said, I found Pearl weeping. To be 
sure custom has prescribed that this 
is the only fit and proper thing for 
a girl to do under similar circum- 
stances, and Pearl had been too well 
brought up not to follow the fashion 
in such matters. If the tears had 
not come of themselves she would at 
least have covered her face and made 
pretense of weeping. None the less 



I believe that in this case the tears 
were genuine. The happiest bride in 
a Christian land, passing with fullest 
confidence and joy from one loving 
circle to another, ususally indulges in 
a few quiet tears in the shelter of 
her lace and bridal blossoms ks she 
thinks of leaving mother. 

Pearl was leaving a mother who 
had been very loving and tender, and 
of whose companionship she had 
never been deprived for a single day, 
hardly for an hour, since her birth. 
There had been no long visits to 
distant towns, no absence at boarding- 
school and college, to teach her 
resourcefulness and self-reliance, and 
so home may have meant more to 
Pearl than even we can understand. 
And then, the awful ignorance of 
her destination! Wuhu, her future 
home, is only a five hours journey by 
steamer from Nankin, but Pearl had 
never been there. She had never 
been outside the walls of Nankin. 
The young gentleman whom she was 
to marry, being the choice of her 
parents, must of course be worthy; 
but she had never set eyes on him 
in her life; and whether he were 
handsome or ugly, good-natured or 
otherwise, she had not the faintest 
idea. Had he died at this interesting 
juncture it would have been her duty 
to mourn in widow-hood for him for 
the rest of her life, and she would 
doubtless have done so cheerfully. 
The position of a widow in China 
is one of dignity, and a very young 
widow who contracts no secound al- 
liance acquires by her abstinence more 
merit marks in King Yama's account 
books than any one else possibly can 
acquire by a life-time of well doing. 

But PearPs mind was not so much 
occupied with her betrothed as one 
might imagine. There is another and 
far more important factor in the hap- 
piness or misery of a Chinese bride. 
It was her husband's mother who 
would henceforth have most power 
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over her future, either for good or 
evil, who would henceforth be her 
constant daily companion, whose 
commands she must obey and whose 
desires she must anticipate. And she 
too was a stranger. She might be 
very just and generous and Pearl had 
no special reason for believing other- 
wise; but at best she could hardly 
hope for a mother's love and tender- 
ness. The things which her school 
books had taught her were not en- 
tirely encouraging. In the preface to 
one of her books its author, a noted 
woman of ancient times, says:— "At 




Entering the Bndal Chair. 

the age of fourteen I went with 
broom and dust-pan to my husband's 
home, and with fear and trembling 
I labored early and late, lest I might 
incur displeasure and be sent home 
in disgrace. Now at the age of 
forty I am at last able to rest." Of 
course Pearl knew just how much or 
how little this might mean. She knew 
that it was merely the proper thing 
to say, and that the gifted author had 
probably never handled a broom in 
her life. But nevertheless the words 
haunted her, and they were not soo- 
thing. 



Other considerations troubled her. 
Her husband's business was flourish- 
ing. There would be a large house 
with many servants, and everywhere 
an elegance to which the simple 
country girl was unaccustomed. She 
naturally found gratification in this, 
and yet it added somewhat to her 
anxieties. Would she be able to fit 
gracefully into her new position. 
Fortunately she was able to put this 
question aside with the proud con- 
sideration that she was a teacher's 
daughter, that the atmosphere of the 
classics had been around her from 
her birth, and that in 
proverty or wealth the 
maxims of the sages 
might be safely trusted 
on questions of pro- 
priety. 

Before I left Mrs. 
Wang opened several 
bright red boxes which 
had arrived some days 
before, filled with wed- 
ding gifts from the 
mother-in-law. She dis- 
played their contents 
with considerable show 
of pride, and even 
Pearl gradually crept 
out of her corner, 
dried her eyes and 
temporarily forgot her 
griefs. There were se- 
veral upper garments of blue silk, one 
longer one of dark plum-colored 
satin, and one complete suit of red 
brocade, the skirt handsomely em- 
broidered. These last were the wed- 
ding garments proper. Next came 
the phoenix cap, a head-dress of 
jadite and imitation pearls. Among 
various other ornaments were a pair 
of silver bracelets and a pair of gold- 
plated ear-rings. Curiously enough 
these were not to be retained by the 
bride, it being an understood thing 
that they were borrowed for the 
occasion and must be returned. 
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Each bore in ornamental characters 
the pretty motto; — "Growing old 
together'*. There was a combing 
jacket of red cloth, which the Chin- 
ese, with their characteristic liking for 
doing things by opposites, call 
" Crossing-the-street jacket * ', though 
it is used only in the privacy of the 
dressing-room. 

Custom in this land decrees that 
any sort of present must be ac- 
companied by something to eat, else 
it is empty and valueless. Accord- 
ingly at the bottom of the box were 
sixty little tins of tea, containing 
about one ounce each, together with 
a package of dried fruits, honey dates 
and sweet-meats. 

But there were other little articles 
whose omission we would never 
notice, but which probably meant 
more to Pearl than all the others. 
These were a few sticks of incense, 
a bundle of artemisia leaves, and 
another of pewter filings. The Chin- 
ese names of the two latter articles 
are pronounced the same as the 
words love and cherish, though of 
course differently written; and thus 
in this strange gift Pearl was able to 
read a promise that she was to be 
loved and cherished in the home of 
her husband. Crowning all were 
four folded red papers, two of them 
blank, the other two bearing the 
inscription: — "He of the Clear- 
River Clan, unworthy of such 
an alliance, having purified him- 
self and bathed, presents his compli- 
ments.'' 

In addition to these presents there 
were many little articles prepared by 



Pearl and her friends which needs be 
exhibited and admired. 

There were no less than twenty 
pairs of daintily embroidered shoes, 
the work of the last six months. 
Many of them would become yellow 
with age and be thrown away before 
their turn came to grace the "Golden 
Lilies" of the bride, but they were 
none the less necessary to her 
trousseau, and would serve their 
purpose in testifying to her skill 
and industry in needle-work. The 
finest bit of work had been reserved 
for the ends of two pairs of pillows. 
Small, hard and extremely uncomfort- 
able these pillows were, but there 
could be no doubt of the excellence 
of the embroidery. 

There were lamps and candle- 
sticks, hand-stoves and foot-stoves, 
tea-sets and toilet-sets, dressing 
cases and mirrors in abundance. 
Nothing had been forgotten. And 
there was the pearl head-dress men- 
tioned in a former chapter, of more 
real value than all the other articles 
together and most carefully guarded. 
Surely, if beautiful new things alone 
could gladden a girl's heart, Pearl 
had no reason for tears! 

This was the last time that I ever 
saw our heroine. Two days later, 
just at dusk, I was drawn to the 
door by the noise of drums and 
trumpets. 1 saw a gay procession 
with lanterns, banners and musicians, 
and a red bridal chair borne upon 
the shoulders of eight men. Then I 
knew that Pearl had gone out from 
her father's door, and that her life as 
a Nankin girl was ended. 
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Jilt Entreaty* 



Along the great highway, 
I hold you by the cuff. 

O spurn me not, I pray. 
Nor break old friendship off. 

Along the highway worn, 
I hold your hand in mine. 

Do not as vile me scorn; 
Your love I can't resign. 



-The Shi-King. 




Big Tree. 
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Yunnan Banker returning from Hunting Expedition. 

Trom Vunnanfu to mengtse, 
mh a Peep info tbe Dreaded namfi* 

By MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 




EAVING Yimnanfii, the ca- 
pital of Yunnan, China's 
Southwestern Province, 
on the 25th of August, 
we determined to travel 
by way of Yliang in 
order to see what progress the new 
French Railway from Tonkin into 
Yunnan was making. The first being 
a short stage, we only started at 
twelve, but unfortunately chairs are 
so much slower than ponies, that it 
is difficult for people who habitually 



ride to make allowance for them, 
and though our coolies walked well, 
we only got into Chi-tien at eight 
o'clock. It was, however, a glorious 
moonlight night, so the delay did not 
much matter. By whatever way one 
leaves Yunnanfu one has to cross 
the plain, and this stretches furthest 
perhaps in the Southeast direction, 
in wliich we were moving, so that 
there is little to say of this first day, 
except that when we got beyond the 
rice fields, the clematis, and red 
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hawthorn berries, in that prodigal pro- 
fusion with which everything seems 
to grow in Yunnan, made a lovely 
combination. It had been a very 
hot day, and there is always a certain 
amount of fatigue involved in leaving 
a place with all one's pots, pans and 
bedding, so that it was annoying at 
Chi-tien to find a difficulty about an 
inn. Finally the servants said Ihey 
had found a Temple to which 
foreigners went, and there were 
actually some there then. These 
turned out to be a Greek just arrived 
from Egypt, and the Chinese inter- 
preter of the head of this section of 
the Railway. They were downstairs, 
in what seemed to be a new ad- 
dition built on to the Temple, and 
we took possession of the upper 
story. It was quite new and clean, 
but there were no tables nor chairs. 
This, to our Szechuan Chinese, was 
so extraordinary they had no sug- 
gestions to offer, but with our own 
travelling chairs to sit on, and our 
baskets for tables, we made ourselves 
fairly comfortable. 

Before turning in I went to in- 
vestigate our surroundings. A man 
was groaning in the courtyard. He 
was supported by two other Chinese. 
All were full of "Thirty catties of 
gun powder! Thirty catties!'* It 
seemed there had been an explosion 
three days before, and the poor man's 
face, back and breast were all black 
and in a terrible condition. They had 
nothing to ease his pain, we had 
nothing. So I went to ask the 
Greek. He said the man ought to 
be covered with burnt brandy. I do 
not know if this is so. But in any 
case he had no brandy and we had 
none. And when the Greek heard 
that the accident had occured three 
days before he regarded it as hope- 
less, and said he would rather die 
than remain in the condition in 
which the poor man was. After all 
there were 400,000,000 Chinese— and 



he went on philosophically arranging 
his own supper. I determined to 
wait till the Chinese interpreter re- 
turned, thinking that I should than 
be able to find out what the poor 
man wanted, and how best to get it, 
for naturally we took it for granted he 
had been blown up in the service of 
the railway, and that he was entitled 
to the aid of their doctor. But alas! 
Next morning he was gone with his 
two friends, who were evidently tak- 
ing him on to the capital for assis- 
tance, and it then appeared the ac- 
cident had occured in some remote 
place, and had no connection with 
the railway. 

Seeing the poor man's condition, 
and considering what he must have 
suffered being carried along Yunnan 
roads, and knowing how little help 
there was for him in the capital, 
unless he went to the little Hospital 
the French Government had estab- 
lished there, made us better realise 
the helpless, hopeless condition of 
the Chinese all over the vast Empire 
when accidents occur. This man 
evidently had friends or servants, 
who were carrying him along and 
felt deep pity for him. But it re- 
mains a regret that we did nothing 
for him — nothing! 

On the second day out — after a 
beautiful morning, but with thunder 
clouds hanging round— we very soon 
came upon a railway embankment, 
with actually rails laid down and 
trollies running backwards and for- 
wards with earth and stones, an 
Italian from Venice in charge. Pre- 
sently we came upon other Italians 
from Abruzzi, Bologna, Turin. To 
us, accustomed to the ways of the 
East, it seemed strange to see Euro- 
peans really working, and in clothes 
all marked with earth stains. Our 
coolies looked at them wonderingly, 
and also at the rough shanties in 
which these Europeans were actually 
living with just a travelling bed and 
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chair, a table and array of bottles. 
With these last they were very hos- 
pitable, and indeed all along the 
railway line hospitality seemed to be 
the mot (Tordre. One charming 
young Italian could hardly be pre- 
vented from stocking us with cho- 
colate for the rest of our journey, 
whilst offers of vermuth, bitters, beer, 
etc., were plentiful. 

It was very agreeable travelling by 
the chemin de service, when 
we reached it. It seemed so 
strange, actually at last in 
Yunnan to come upon a 
road where one need not 
look to one's feet, and was 
not always in danger of 
falling over a block of slip- 
pery limestone. But the 
coolies, to our surprise, 
disliked it, saying there were 
no inns. When we came 
upon the Yang-tsun-hai, a 
pretty little lake, said to be 
very deep, the scenery was 
such as to justify the En- 
gineers calling it "une petite 
Suisse.*' A party of them 
were going to see us down 
the precipitous hill-side by 
the usual break-neck sort of 
Chinese road — the railway 
here making many a lengthy 
bend to get round the great 
drop we were going to make 
to the lake side to save time 
— when just as we were start- 
ing a party of horsemen 
rounded a distant hill. There 
was a cry "M. Prudholme!'* the head 
of that portion of the line, and we 
had to go down alone, leading our 
coolies to banquet on the flesh pots 
of a village inn hidden behind a 
tree covered hill. Then off to the 
railway line again, but when we once 
more reached quite completed embank- 
ments, all the company were at 
dinner together in a Temple on a 
hill, from whence they sent out 



hospitable invitations to come in and 
dine too. We, however, again went 
on alone, walking along the railway 
line now, till we got to the most 
difficult bit — with the exception 
of the dreaded Namti valley — a 
narrow gorge through which some 
twenty tunnels have to be cut, and 
in which blasting was going on 
pretty continuously as we passed 
along. Though, as the long threatening 




A Yunnan Road. 

thunder storm began ai tiie same 
time, it was a little difficult to tell 
which was blasting and which was 
thunder. 

Railway engineers were cantering 
by in the rain with cheerful words 
of greeting, and as each turned aside 
in the evening light and made to the 
lonely hut on the mountain side that 
had been his home for two or three 
years, or was going to be, I could 
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not help wondering how all these 
healthy young members of the Latin 
races put up with the loneh'ness and 
isolation of enforced seclusion in the 
Yunnan mountains. All of them 
seemed to have come on either from 
Syria or Paotingfu, and in most cases 
from making the railway through 
Turkey to Salonica as well. Presently, 
as the evening drew on, there was the 
sound of trotting ponies behind us, 




A Yunnan Road. 

and a party of ten cavaliers appeared, 
the great man actually at last visible 
at the head of them. But he was in 
a hurry to escape the oncoming 
storm, and his pony still more so, so 
they soon all passed by us. And 
not long after that the storm broke 
in its fury — such a storm as I never 
was in before, and I have already 
been out in some magnificent 



thunder storms. But this was a re- 
gular downpour. Our coolies refused 
to advance, then struggled on. But 
at last as it grew pitch dark, whilst we 
were passing what seemed like a village, 
we tried to get taken in for the night at 
an inn, a temple, a cottage! No one 
would have us except in an empty 
house which we found out afterwards 
had been built by the village for the 
shelter of houseless people like our- 
selves, as also for the stor- 
ing of coffins. We all 
turned in, the coolies light- 
ed a wood fire and tried 
to dry their soaked clothes. 
Impossible for us to retire 
to the upper room, for the 
smoke rose and filled it 
For a time I sat outside in 
the rain in my chair, but 
that was so full of mos- 
quitoes I came back at last 
to the general room. Opi- 
^ ^ urn pipes and lamps were 
"'SjiJ appearing now, and when 
' ^" my husband asked sternly 
"Who is going to smoke 
opium'* one of the coolies, 
who had been carrying 
him, looked him full in 
the face, answering **! am" 
without any hesitation or 
shame. Clearly under the 
circumstances we could not 
dictate what they should do 
during the hours in which 
they were not carrying us, 
and our things as per 
agreement. But at last we 
ordered the wood fire to be 
put out, and went upstairs to sleep 
if we could. The floor was very 
dirty, (here were no bedsteads, no 
furniture of any sort, only a heap of 
grain in one corner, which I was 
assured was full of insects. Our 
own beds and food had not come 
on. So after we had next day done 
the remaining mile and a half that 
separated us from Yliang, we were 
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glad to lie down in an upper chamber 
there and rest, without any thought of 
going further on our journey that day. 

Yh'ang is a very little, walled town, 
showing many traces of war's ravages. 
I had in the first instance tried to 
find accommodation in the various 
temples there. They were all ruined; 
the images, larger than life size as 
usual in Yunnan, and with that digni- 
fied beauty and those still smiles 
habitual on images in that Pro- 
vince, looked sadly neglected. It 
seemed the railway engineers, po- 
nies, servants and all had lived 
amongst them at first, and Chinese 
official interpreters were now occupy- 
ing the only rooms that I could find 
attached to any temple. They re- 
commended us an inn, and, though 
the entrance at first sight made me 
think it impossible, we found that, 
as usual in this part of Yunnan, there 
was an upper room with windows 
at both ends, light and airy and 
therefore agreeable, where we could 
forget the revoltingly dirty Yun- 
nanese who had been occupying it, 
and who had been turned off one 
of the beds to make room for us. 
Happily we had with us our own com- 
fortable little travelling bedsteads as 
well as bedding. 

The railway men were all living 
together in what they call a French 
concession, outside the walls of the 
little city. Thus walled in, and with 
gates, that can be closed as well as 
watched, they escape many little 
thefts to which they were subject at 
first and are able to make their sur- 
roundings not only clean but also 
pretty with banana trees, ornamental 
water and little gardens. Consider- 
ing how busy they are I could not 
help admiring the taste and care dis- 
played. They were well provided 
too with a doctor, a little hospital, 
and a well stocked store. 

Between la petite Suisse and 
Yliang I had been struck by all the 



wild flowers being white, white ever- 
lastings, white creepers and in especial 
a most beautiful white orchid grow- 
ing in great profusion, the same that 
I had seen one specimen of in Yun- 
nanfu, with petals spread like the 
wings of a bird, and then a long 
narrow calyx that by its proportions 
recalled the inordinately long tail of 
the Reeves Pheasant. On the way 
from Ylang, on August 28th, as we 
ascended the mountains we came 
again upon many white flowers, but 
also on some exquisite mauve orchids, 
as well as a pretty little wild geranium, 
with a pink centre, but growing down- 
wards from the stem, so that one 
could never see the flower and the 
upper surface of the leaves together. 
These accompanied us for many days, 
as also a strange blue flower con- 
sisting almost entirely of very feathery 
blue stamens, the blue corolla and 
calyx being both alike almost invisible. 
There were very few birds this day, 
and indeed all the rest of this journey, 
but some that sang very sweetly, and 
I thought were the same as the 
Tintanegroes of my youth in Madeira, 
looking like them with their black 
caps as well as singing like them. 

We were told that the chemin de 
service would be probably impassible 
after the recent rains, and disliked the 
idea of the nearest road to Mengtse, 
seven days only, as in that way we 
should not see the celebrated Swal- 
low's Cave nor the various lakes, so 
we adhered to our orginial plan of 
returning from Yliang by the Chen- 
chiang Lake to the main road from 
Yunanfu to Mengtse. As no foreig- 
ners had travelled this way, nor any 
of our coolies, it was a little difficult 
to find, and what with rain storms 
and our ignorance of it, took us 
longer than we had intended, so that 
we only got on to the main road 
on the fourth day from Yliang, sleep- 
ing then at Hai-men-chiao, the third 
stage out from Yunnanfu. But our 
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journey was very pleasant and inter- 
esting after we left the paddy fields 
of Yliang behind, looking back on 
the little walled town, its north-west 
corner projecting into the plain so 
as to include a very picturesque 
yamen within its walls. In the first 
hour we rose 1200 feet, and then 
continued rising till we had reached 
1500 feet. There was a lovely spring 
of water there. Our sedan chairs 
were pnt down beside it, and all 
enjoyed the cold water, and fresh, 
light air, which made it a real 



ment, each more patched and ragged 
than the last. At 1 p.m. having only 
travelled fourteen miles — but that is 
counted a day's journey in Yunnan, when 
it includes a mountain range — we stop- 
ped at the little village of Tsao-tien, with 
a very nice clean inn. It was market 
day. With the proclamation the 
Viceroy of Yunnan had just issued 
against foot-binding at my request 
stuck up opposite the inn door for 
all the people to see 1 proceeded to 
sell books against binding. The 
simple mountain people bought 
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pleasure to walk along the mountain 
tops. Then we descended the other 
side, coming down upon a most 
ragged, poverty-stricken village. Never 
had maternity appeared so repulsive 
to me. Every woman was lug- 
ging round a wretched baby, 
and one young creature, who 
looked about seventeen, besides the 
baby strapped to her back, was car- 
rying another child in her arms, the 
three young, immature heads all close 
together, and the three bodies each 
less covered than the other with rai- 



eagerly, and were particularly anxious 
to know how to unbind feet already 
bound. They seemed so independent 
and friendly and pleasant, we carried 
away a most pleasant, recollection of 
them. 

Next day we were supposed to do 
twelve miles before noon-day lun- 
cheon, which we had at Niuchwang, 
thence proceeding nine miles further 
to Chenchiangfu, which we reached 
at 5.45 p.m. But the first twelve 
miles took us four hours, and the 
next nine four hours and a quarter, 
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so I hardly think the distances can 
be exact We ascended only very 
gradually at first up a long valley, 
getting through the paddy fields on a 
causeway and passing a well-to-do 
village with very fine trees, then 
turned off to the west, always ascend- 
ing, but gently, till we crossed a 
pass 8000 ft above the sea, coming 
down then again to 5150 ft. We had 
fine diKCarrt views, purple mountains 
witfr showers wandering about 
them, the limestone in this re- 
gion weathering mostly lilac. 
There were few birds, but we 
wandered along through lanes 
with hedges made up of all 
sorts of plants. Just after Niu- 
chwang there was a fine bam- 
boo grove, and we came along 
a lane with over-arching bam- 
boo, and a quantity of pink 
flowers. There were also now 
palms growing among the firs. 
We saw a large yellow lily, 
and a large yellow single holly- 
hock, but only one small star- 
like white orchid. As we be- 
gan to descend we greatly ad- 
mired a fine mountain, much 
higher than ourselves, standing 
out alone across the valley, its 
head veiled in clouds. And 
then came a beautiful view over 
the whole of the Chenchiang 
lake, a fine group of mountains 
standing out on its western side, 
one in especial, as we saw it 
first, looking just like the Sphinx, 
though next day, as we got 
nearer, it assumed the outlines 
of the Matterhom, always alarming me 
by the way in which its sides went 
precipitously down to the lake, leaving 
as it seemed no room even for 
a path. We descended between 
hedges and plantations of azalea, 
that might make indeed "a flame 
upon the mountain side", according 
to their Yunnan name in the spring- 
time. 



Chenchiangfu we could not see till 
we came near it, as it was hidden 
under the mountains at the north 
end of the Lake. It was the firsf 
walled city I had seen, that had n(f 
suburbs and no Pagoda. We me^ 
many Miaotee (Aborigines) coming 
away from it, the women stepping 
out actively like the men. Indeed I 
was not sure they did not step out 
with greater freedom, affording a 




Monument to Ameta Buddha Frequently- 
seen in Yunnan. 

strong contrast to the disfigured 
Chinese women we met hobbling 
painfully along. The aboriginal young 
women were talking and laughing or 
singing, and evidently having a fine 
time. 

Arrived in Chenchiangfu we found 
a crowded market, and a great 
difficulty about an inn, so that in the 
end we put up at an inn for horses^ 
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in a room over one of the never 
cleaned out stables. Our head man 
said we could get a boat to go down 




Riding in Yunnan. 

the Lake, so we settled to do this, 
and as it would not start till next 
evening, took it very easily in the mor- 
ning: we were really very 
tired. But then the head 
man came back to say the 
boat was so bad he did not 
think we should tike to travel 
by it, so in the end we 
started at 12.30 to go twelve 
miles to Fu-Chung, which we 
reached about 7 p.m. and 
when I saw how rough the 
lake was, with what big, 
angry waves, and thunder- 
storms all round, I for one 
was very glad we were not 
upon it, whilst our coolies 
went white, thinking of the 
dangers to which they might 
have been exposed. But I 
believe by nightfall the wind 
generally goes down. 

Of course when we got 
to the Matterhom-like moun- 
tain, we had to retrace our 
steps, finding no way round 
its base. 1 believe we ought 
to have travelled by a path 
at the back of it, but with 



the evening darkening, we now pro- 
ceeded by a narrow path on its lake 
side to about 800 feet above the lake, 

the mountain still 

rising 400 to 500 
feet above us. Be- 
tween us and the 
Take there were long 
screes of shaip, 
angular fragments of 
stones, but 1 could 
not detect from 
whence they had 
fallen by looking 
up at the now 
battlemented heights 
above us. Further 
on we came upon 
huge blocks of fal- 
len rock between 
us and the lake, 
one Siuck round witli votive bits of 
bamboo, others like antediluvian toads 
in the gathering darkness, so that on 
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first catching sight of one I actually 
started. There was a very rough, 
bad descent on to rice fields, and a 
dear little harbour with a boat, but 
no house nor signs of one, so that 
our coolies began to despair. Then 
we joined the road by which 1 think 
we should have come — a very pleasant 
road, under fir trees — rounded a head- 
land, and soon found ourselves at 
Fu-chung. But first there were coral 
trees across the path with their deep 
red flowers (Herytrhaea) and acacias 
with very red seed pods glittering in 
their wetness, yellow convolvulus, and 
a most luxuriant vegetation, through 
all of which we 
looked out and 
down upon the lake, 
twenty miles long, 
and here about se- 
ven miles wide. We 
had passed through 
several pleasant look- 
ing villages and 
sold many books 
against foot-binding. 
At Fu-chung I was 
again struck by the 
pleasant simplicity of 
the people. Our 
coolies were doubt- 
ful where we should 
lodge, and showed 
me two houses to 
choose from, and the man whose house 
I rejected said: "Yes, 1 thought the 
other was better for you. You see 
mine has an upper story, but no 
furniture could be got upstairs for 
you, nor anything." He had been 
willing to do his best for us, if with 
our preference for upper floors we 
had insisted upon his house, but 
was so humbly conscious of its un- 
suitableness for people with such 
demands as we might be expected 
to have, that I felt abashed. Just as 
at Chenchiangfu, when the people 
crowded round us in a serried mass 
one felt ashamed to complain, when 



they said: "Of course we have very 
often heard of foreigners, and how 
they are making a railway, but here 
we have never seen any. You see 
we have no road through our city 
that leads anywhere. That is why 
business with us cannot flourish. 
We have no direct communication 
with anywhere." Perhaps in con- 
sequence I sold them more books 
against binding than I had sold any- 
where yet. 

The magistrate had sent his card to 
us on arrival, saying he would be 
glad to see specimens of the books 
I was selling, as also to know what 




Cart Axles Revolving with Wheels. 

was the proclamation of the Viceroy 
that I had stuck up at Tsaotien. The 
Tsaijen at least seemed greatly sur- 
prised, when they heard it was about 
foot-binding, and begged to have 
copies of the books given them too. 
I hope that much ease has been 
afforded to the children of Chen- 
chiangfu by our visit. Once the 
little town must have been seated 
upon the lake shore, but so much 
land has been reclaimed that now it 
sits high and dry among rice fields 
which stretch for a mile and a half 
between it and the lake, whose name 
it bears. 
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August the 31st we were off by 
eight The road along the lake was 
really very bad, and 1 fear it always 
must be, even when not ruined by 
the rainy season. This is the more 
to be regretted as the peeps of the 
lake were very pretty, and the views 
looking back at our Matterhom moun- 
tain in mist, with other higher 
mountains behind, tree clad, were 
really fine. Then at last we too were 
caught in a thunderstorm, and the 



drum tower in the centre, and be- 
sides that only one shop. The one 
shop had apparently good shoes on 
sale. The women we saw now were 
wearing embroidered bands round 
their ankles, which gave them an 
even more festive appearance than the 
ribbons of different brilliant hues, 
with which ladies at the capital deck 
themselves out. Beyond Chiang- 
chuan the road was really very pretty 
with very handsome graves in a row 




Bridge on Szechuan-Yunnan Frontier. 



rain wrapped us round. Near Mi- 
shin we turned off to the west, along 
a valley full of the most extraor- 
dinary shapes in light yellow, red, 
and darker sand. Lot's wife sitting 
clasping her knees, a ruined Cathedral, 
were among those that struck me 
most, but there was an extraordinary 
variety. At last we got on to the 
main road at Chiangchuan, a very 
tiny walled town with a three storied 



by the side of it, and magnificent 
trees behind. Then we came to two 
columns with little lions on the top, 
and fine laughing lions sitting under- 
neath; beyond them a graveyard. 
After that we passed the little Nan- 
kwang Lake, looking very pretty seen 
through acacias, smiling in the sun- 
shine. Presently to the left of the 
road there was one of those curious 
effects so often to be seen in 
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Yunnan; the red rock to the side had 
been carved out into a crescent shape, 
and at the bottom of it lay a fallen 
fragment for all the world the living 
presentment of a gigantic red frog. At 
Hai Men Chiao, where we were to 
stop for the night, the bridge, from 
which it takes its name, together 
with a picturesque two-storied house 
to the right of it, demanded a photo- 
graph. The trees by the side of the 
river were so fine, that, hearing a walk 
beside it of less than a mile would 
take us back to the southern 



Next day our way at first led 
through groves of that plum com- 
monly called Chinese date, beside 
Lake Nankwang, then rose 800 feet 
through bare red hills with limestone 
pinnacles poking out, and descended 
to Tien Tsze Pa with an abominable 
dark inn, for luncheon, getting out 
of it into an ideal picnic place, a 
sort of fairyland. Pear orchards, co- 
vered with fruit, with crab-apple trees 
intermixed, along the shores of the 
Tung Hai or Eastern Sea. There 
were magnificent trees round temples 




Bridge on Kwcichow-Vunnan Frontier. 



extremity of the Chenchiang Lake, 
we could not resist going along 
it, saw the peaceful lovely, southern 
end of the lake, the wilder northern 
and western coasts of which we had 
already traversed, took refuge under 
some banyans for a time, finally got 
caught in such a tremendous downpour 
that after getting pretty wet we were 
obliged to take refuge under a door- 
way not quite five minutes from our 
inn, until the raging torrent occasioned 
by the last shower had run off the 
village street. 



on the hills, and among the pear 
trees 1 found I must twice stretch 
out both my arms to encircle their 
trunks. There were other very fine 
trees with white trunks and boughs. 
Arrived at Tunghai we found a 
temple outside the walls by the road 
side, transformed into an inn, large 
and airy, but with all the images 
still there to look down on us. We 
went into Tunghai, and outside the 
walls saw a very picturesque street 
all two storied, also admired that 
from the south gate leading to the 
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central drum tower, mostly two 
storied, and with a very handsome 
stone base placed at nearly every 
door, destined in old days to hold 
a flag staff. The dark yellow adobe 
bricks, of which the houses were 
built, gave very fine shadows, and 
added a golden glow to the sunshine 
so that I quite understood the French, 
engineer, who said there were corners 
and entrances to shady courtyards 
there that might have stepped straight 
out of Cordova. I was told there were 



gateway in a dark, tortuous lane, stat- 
ing that this was "the humble 
dwelling of the Chiutzehen" that 
is of Chen who had taken the 
highest degrees. Next morning I 
noticed that not only the town is 
picturesque, but also its surroundings, 
many little, dimpled hills being 
crowded in round it, decorated with 
handsome temples, whilst its northern 
end must be laved by the waters of 
the Tung-hai Lake. Seldom have 1 
left a Chinese town so regretting not 




Ptckhorses Pissing Outside t Walled City. 



a great many Mohammedans there, 
which I think must be the case from the 
character of the architecture, although 
some one else in another city quickly 
contradicted this. Perhaps because 
the city stands a little removed from 
the road there were no traces of its 
ever having taken part in any wars. 
It was quite unspoilt, and as a town 
the most picturesque Chinese town I 
have seen. We were especially struck 
with the handsome gilding and pro- 
portions of the characters over a 



being able to linger longer in it There 
was also the further regret that the 
road to Linganfu, of which I had 
heard so much, and which I should 
so much have liked to see, presently 
diverged from the main road and we 
could not spare the effort necessary 
for turning aside to see it I have 
forgotten to mention that again at 
Tunghai there was no Pagoda, and 
the limestone streets were so slippery 
that as I walked along I fell right 
down. Leaving Tunghai we went up 
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hill for a long way, then over much 
barren moorland, then down, then up 
again, with a fine view of distant 
mountains and a shower of rain. 
Then 1800 feet down by a very bad 
road, one defile full of beautiful trees, 
after that earth rosy or brick-red, 
water-ragged and worked into needle 
points. And so on and on till we got 
through cotton in flower, to the Hung- 
Pai. There it began to thunder, and 
we had heavy rain as we passed to our 
left an absolutely ruined city, which 



town seemed very dirty and deplor- 
able. There were many Mohamme- 
dans there. Next day, September 
3rd, the rain began at 10 a.m. and 
for hours our coolies had to walk in 
a red stream well over their ankles. 
There was beautiful vegetation on 
either side, with a hollowed out tree 
trunk carrying water above our head 
across the path. A butterfly like a 
bit of flame fluttered across, there 
were quantities of Herythaea with 
their deep red coral-like flowers, and 




Bullocks as Beasts of Burthen, yet not Shod. 



was besieged and taken by that re- 
morseless governor, Tsen-Yu-Ying. 
After that the ravages of war were 
visible on every side. Kwan-Yi, 
where we stopped for the night, used 
to contain 30,000 families and now is 
said to have only 3,000. It was the 
Lin-gan-fu people who came and 
attacked it only last year. Most of it 
seemed to have been burnt, but there 
was a great deal of rebuilding going 
on. Our inn was large and good, 
being quite new. But generally the 



a creeper also with a rich red flower. 
We all lunched under some fine 
trees at Lung-Shin-kow, for want of 
an inn to rest in, and very pleasant 
we found this. In this part the 
adobe houses began to be flat-roofed, 
and the villagers were busy getting 
in the rice harvest and unhusking it 
upon their flat roofs, but most of the 
country seemed uninhabited, and 
looked as if it could not be cultiva- 
ted. Though there were so many of 
war's ravages visible, we did not 
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know whether the desolate state of 
the country might not be owing to 
this too. There were carts again as 
a mode of conveyance before we got 
to Hsin-Fang, where we were to sleep. 
We had been up about 400 feet, and 
come down 800; again a great deal 
of red and white earth visible, and 
all water worked, and the road very 
bad. There was a fine view of 




Swtllows Cave Looking Down on Terrtce. 

distant mountains from the top of the 
last descent, but after leaving the Lake 
country the road was far less interest- 
ing. We saw a few Aborigines, 
however, which always delighted me, 
as 1 much wished to notice the differ- 
ences in them. 

From Hsin-Fang to Mien-tien was 
said to be eighteen miles, and we 
arrived there at 4 p.m., having only 



stopped a little under fine trees at the 
top of the dividing range, there 
being no inn all the way. At 
first we had wandered through 
a wide plain, the Linganfu plain, 
I should suppose, much out of cultiva- 
tion. There was a magnificent bridge, 
very wide, over a river with a veiy 
beautiful inscription, and in the middle 
of it a little temple to Kwanyin, 
with an image of the god- 
dess austerely beautiful, twist- 
ed columns supporting the 
shrine underneath. Before 
that we had traversed ano- 
ther bridge with a lovely 
roof. These bridges and the 
great width and original 
grandeur of the road, to 
which we from time to time 
returned — our coolies great- 
ly prefeiring bye paths and 
losing their way — showed 
how prosperous and well 
cared for all this region 
once had been. We came 
down through a very nar- 
row defile with pretty flo- 
wers, to poor, ravaged Mien- 
tien, burnt last year by the 
rebels. 

On September 5th we 
went three miles out of our 
way to visit the Yen-tze-tung 
(Swallows Cave), one of the 
most beautiful things in the 
worid. We found it quite 
difficult to discover the little 
hollow with grove and tem- 
ple, and unfortunately the latter 
provides no rice nor bedding, 
so it would be hard to stay there 
with coolies. But if arrangements 
for this could be made, a two or 
three day's sojourn would be delight- 
ful. We entered into a pretty little 
temple courtyard with a handsome, 
tall, bronze Chienlung incense burner 
and a Kiahing tall, bronze vase on 
either side. Behind them two Hibis- 
cus bushes, large stemmed, knotted 
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and twisted, one red, one yellow. 
Then passing through the courtyard 
and down some steps, the wonderful 
scene burst upon us. Above our 
heads there was a large, wide opening, 
letting the light of day into the 
cavern. A large tree had fallen for- 
ward so as to stretch right across the 
opening, thus all the tight that came 
in from above filtered through its 
green leafage. We looked 
down over the balustrade 
of our staircase, and some 
300 or more feet below us 
saw a handsome wide ter- 
race, the roof of which was 
supported to the left just 
beside us by a solid rock 
column. All the sides of 
the cave had formed them- 
selves into other caves with 
pendant stalactites of different 
colours, and the terrace was 
shut in by a handsome 
stone balustrade, lion top- 
ped, and with designs lightly 
carved upon the stone panels. 
Far below it, at least 100 
feet below our standpoint, 
rolled a great red river, that 
with a sudden turn pene- 
trated underneath the hill 
before us, through a lofty 
cavern, all dressed or 
draped with the most ele- 
gant of stalactites, flattened, 
pointed, lace-like. And here 
again the effect was heigh- 
tened by two trees, through 
the branches of which the 
light that came in with the 
river was again tinged with 
green. We had thus the most ex- 
quisite effect of cross lights tinted by 
Nature herself. Over the lowest river 
cavern, and in and out among the 
many fantastic nooks and recesses 
worn by water, time, and little birds' 
beaks, were the swallows' nests and 
hundreds upon hundreds of swallows 
flitting in and out of this fantastic 



palace, that must have taken thousands 
of years in the making, and that 
through so many centuries at least 
has been the home of the swallows. 
Thus there was life, happy, active 
life to add further charm to a scene, 
already so charming in itself. At the 
first moment 1 thought no spot could 
give a more beautiful view of the 
whole scene than that where we first 




Swallows Cave, Shewing River Entering it; 
Taken from Terrace. 

caught sight of it. But after visiting 
a little side shrine to the right, after 
hanging over the balustrade of the 
spacious terrace and noting more 
closely the exquisite shapes of the 
stalactites as well as of many others 
not visible from above^ and after 
descending to the river bed, and then 
climbing again to Kwanyin's shrine 
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to the extreme right, 1 decided that 
every one of these spots offered a 
view that for one reason or other 
surpassed that which had first 
enchanted us. 

Our coolies longed to enjoy 
themselves for many days; but 
after a few hours spent in con- 
templation, and a pleasant breakfast 
upon the terrace, we went on again 
on our wanderings, the richer in the 
memory of probably the most thea- 
trical cavern to be seen anywhere. 
Even the images and altars and in- 
scriptions affixed by hardy climbers 
to the most ungetatable stalactites did 
but heighten the beauty of the scene. 
But 1 shuddered as 1 thought how it 
would be, if such a cave existed in 
Europe or the United States, with 
advertisements of Rainier's Beer and 
somebody's liver pills effacing 
nature's magic touch. After some 
time among Orientals, one appreciates 
how gross is the vulgarity of the 
European soul, and yet surely the 
European's is the higher nature? 

We came across many very lively 
Aborigines, and some light hearted 
boys, who laughed all over their faces 
as Chinese never do, but our eigh- 
teen miles that day were mostly wild 
moorland, and we lunched again 
under beautiful banyans, as also the 
next day, when the road was very 
dull and almost flat for fifteen miles 
on to Mengtse, which we found very 
full of people in various strange 
costumes, marketing; but squeezed 
our way through the busy little town, 
and so out by the East gate, and on 
to the beautiful green enclosure v/ith 
its many trees, along which the 
Customs buildings are situated, beside 
the green compound of the French 
Consulate, and close to the barrack- 
like agglomerations, where are quar- 
tered the many ladies and gentlemen 
of the Travaux Publics and the 
Chemin de Fer. Mengtse actually 
boasted fifteen ladies when we were 



there, the fame of whose beauty and 
pretty clothes has even been bruited 
abroad by the journals of Hanoi. 

One day we rode off at 7 a.m. to 
Milaty to see how the railway was 
getting on, and above all to see the 
entrance to the dreaded Namti. We 
rapidly rose to 2000 feet above 
Mengtse through bare hills with 
limestone rocks peeping out, but 
never a river able to make a way out 
for itself over ground, examining first 
a railway cutting and then a tunnel. 
We were invited to walk into the 
tunnel, but declined, the voice of the 
Italian engaged working on it soun- 
ded so melancholy and we were not 
surprised to learn that he and two 
others were down with fever. We 
were hospitably entertained at Milaty 
by two Italian engineers, and an 
Italian contractor, who told us how 
he had started in life as quite a poor 
boy, and owed everything he had to 
his enforced military service, during 
which time he had taught himself to 
read and write. This seems to be the 
way of contractors, and it shows 
what strong characters they must have 
to be able to attain to the position 
in spite of such disadvantages at the 
outset. The two engineers had been 
in the dreadful retreat from Paotingfu, 
fighting for their lives for three days 
and nights, with nothing to eat. And 
one of them, a fine looking fellow, 
told us how he had carried a little 
girl on his shoulders for the two last 
days. 

After luncheon we rode out to see 
the work they were doing, the great 
embanking wall, and the bridge just 
where the gorge of the Namti is 
entered. We crossed the river twice. 
It is very clear, and has cut itself a 
deep rock channel, with apparently 
quite straight sides, at the bottom of 
which it runs very swiftly. Steep 
mountains enclose the defile on either 
side, so that in many places the sun 
never penetrates. This alone would 
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serve to account for its unhealthiness. 
All the head men seemed to have 
fever as we passed along, whilst of 
the others 1 fear many are dead. We 



tramp all the way, sleeping on the 
bare gronnd at night, waiting always 
for Chinese coolies who never came, 
one cannot wonder that the two men, 




i 



travelled down the" Red [River with 
one Italian, who j) had « been five 
months in Hospital, but if his story 
is true that he and others had to 



who had beds next him in the 

Hospital, both died, nor that it has 

been so difficult of late to get 

coolies for this portion of the 
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line. No one seems even to have 
counted how many Chinese have 
died there. 10,000 coohes were then 
expected from Canton, 5,000 from 
Tientsin (who were said already to 
have started) and 5,000 from Sze- 
chuan, but I felt profoundly sceptical 
about these numbers. If all these 
men come it will also be a very 
difficult matter to feed them. The 
rice of Yunnan barely suffices for the 
Yunnanese. And where and how 
are these thousands to be lodged? 
And who is going to keep order 
among them? 

As it is, the Yunnan men come 
and work for a day or two, then as 
soon as they have enough money for 
a good opium smoke, they go and 
enjoy it. Thus much delay, and 
waste of comparatively highly paid 
European time. The French have 
undertaken a very difficult task. It is 



to be hoped they may be able to cany 
it through, and thus make it easy 
to get into this delightful province, 
this earthly Paradise, the Yunnan 
Uplands. 

Just towards the south-east of the 
province the scenery is strange, 
numbers of sharp conical mountains, 
crowded together like so many pointed 
pincushions, some covered with trees, 
the undergrowth of which is so thick 
you can hardly get about upon them 
or see the grey rocks of which they 
are formed. We got back to Mengtse, 
its foreign houses, and community, 
with all their lovely greennesses at 7 
at night, tired out, but having greatly 
enjoyed a memorable day. 

We were not to see the mysterious 
serpent-like Namti again, till we 
saw it flowing beneath a great 
railway bridge into the Red River at 
Laokay. 




Monkey on Left Bank of Suspension Bridge in Szechuan- Yunnan hrontier, leaving Chiangti. 
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Trom monday to Saturday 
or 

from mengtse to Kanoi. 

By MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 




E set off at ten across 
the plain that encircles 
Mengtse as all the 
Yunnan cities, and, 
beyond one of the 
impenetrable hedges 
of aloes, of which 1 had been told, 
and which was in this case streng- 
thened by a front row of prickly 
pears, we saw nothing worthy of 
note for the first six miles, when 
we came upon a Mohammedan village. 
There were fine graves outside it to 
the south-east, beside grand speci- 
mens of those evergreens called by 
the Chinese Wan Nien Ching (ten 
thousand years green), and these, to- 
gether with the way in which it was 
fortified, shewed that it had been for 
years a frontier town of some im- 
portance, charged, one would suppose, 
with the duty of defending the gate- 
way across the Pass. Through this 
the traveller catches the first or last 
sight of the plain of Mengtse, with 
its triplet of lakes, a fairy-like scene 
in the spring when full of fruit trees 
in flower, especially after the wildly 
desolate character of the scenery that 
separates it from Manhao. But what. 



chiefly struck me in the little place, 
as we passed through, was the deter- 
mination with which the people 
bought anti-footbinding tracts as 
soon as they had satisfactorily made 
out what they were, coming back 
again and again for more copies, 
and wishing in each case to buy 
copies of all the books I had, and 
in especial of the advice how to 
unbind. The Mohammedans have so 
far been binding against their will, 
just to be like the others, and are 
very keen to unbind at the first word 
of official approval. 

Mengtse is 3,500 feet above the 
sea, and an ascent of 2,400 feet 
brought us to the summit of the 
first pass, and a region with no 
water outlet, only brightened by 
white everlastings, and a few blue 
larkspurs, and yellow golden rods. 
It was so cold I put on a wadded 
cloak and walked up and down to 
keep warm. The coolies had made 
up their minds to stop at a wayside 
place about half way, where it seem- 
ed as if we should have to sleep 
with the ponies, as a French lady 
had told us she did, only the ponies 
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having the best part But at last we 
persuaded them to come on four 
miles further to Shui-tien, where we 
at last arrived at nine at night by 
lanterns dimly burning, having made 
most of the descent in the gathering 
darkness, through grass that thus 
seen seemed twelve feet high. Even 
there the thermometer marked 55, a 
change from the over 80 of the last 
few days, and the accommodation 
smelt so musty and was so bad one 
could not help wondering the many 



the custom of the boats there to 
start before the morning, and then 
only after they have eaten their morn- 
ing rice, which seems to be at an 
uncertain hour, so we had to make 
the best of what accommodation there 
was, and of the little town with its 
one long street by the river, the 
extraordinary redness of which last 
had at once struck us. Probably the 
Red River looks all the redder for 
being shrined in so much green, its 
banks being generally a tangle of 




Mengtse Plain : Women Planting out Rice. 



Europeans who had made their way to 
Mengtse in connection with the Cus- 
toms and now yet more with the 
railway, had not organised themselves 
so as to secure something better. 

The next day was rainy and re- 
mained rainy and overcast all day. 
We had only fifteen miles to do, 
but whether because the road was so 
abominably bad, almost impassable 
for chairs at times, shrubs and grass 
growing right across it, we only 
reached Manhao at five. It is not 



dark green banyans innumerable, small 
bananas, which, growing wild, bear 
indifferent fruit, areca palms, and 
many other trees unknown, all alike 
for the most part drowned under the 
curtain-like draperies of the convol- 
vulus. But the very lights in the 
water are a brilliant pink, and that 
the red tint comes from somewhere 
further up river was sufficiently shewn 
by all the streams that we saw join- 
ing the Red River, in spite of ife 
being the rainy season, joining it 
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quite clear and clean. There is 
wonderfully little evidence of life 
along the banks of the river, flights 
of swallows at times, sometimes her- 
ons, and once, sitting shrined among 
geeen boughs, a brilliantly blue green 
bird with hooked red beak, a beauti- 
ful flashing apparition for a minute. 
For our boat went quickly by with 
four or five hardy young men rowing 
and merely laughing at us whenever 
we tried to speak to them, for they 
understood neither Chinese nor Can- 
tonese nor French nor English. 

Once or twice we came across a 
village; sometimes there were views 
of distant mountains with floating 
mists. Two that specially struck us 
stood isolated, jagged and serrated, 
one a shari3 cone, flat topped, the 
other with an air of mystery hanging 
over its many defiles. We under- 
stood that all these mountains were 
uninhabitable, the jungle being so 
deadly and so difficult to clear, 
though occasionally, as we got fur- 
ther down the river, we saw a clear- 
ing made by a fire, which seemed 
however very soon to stop. As a 
rule not even a towing path was 
visible, and though there were many 
boats coming up-stream, they were 
mostly tied up as if waiting till the 
freshet we were floating down on 
had passed. But they may have 
been waiting for the rain to cease, 
for it rained nearly all day, and this 
may have added to the melancholy 
monotony which seemed to me the 
prevailing note of so much greenery. 
Only at times was this relieved by 
clusters of orange flowers on a creep- 
er, or by branches of red blossom 
on a- tree, which the French call the 
Flamboyante (Poinciana). 

We passed the French frontier on 
the right hand bank at one, having 
left Manhao a little before nine, and 
tying up at Hsin Fang a quarter 
before seven. It was then pouring 
violently and impossible to get out 



and climb up the mud banks, or to 
gather more from our rowers than 
that we must wait there for the 
Customs inspection. Next morning 
it still poured, and we still waited, 
till at last when it held up at eleven 
my husband paddled through the 
mud to see what the Customs were 
about, and found they were only 
then receiving our papers. Another 
eight minutes saw us arrived at Lao- 
kay, at which but for this delay we 
might have dined and slept the night 
before. 

By the time we got to Fleury's 
Hotel, however, the dejeuner was just 
finishing, and the noontide rest begun, 
so that it was only by special favour 
we could even then get anything to 
eat. And we had altogether finished 
onr provisions the night before even 
to our last walnut, not having expected 
to dine on the boat, for at Manhao 
the petty officer who engaged it for 
us had assured us we should reach 
Laokai by four o'clock, and as our 
servants had been too nervous to 
come down ;off the plateau with us 
— out of a party of thirty Chinese, 
who did so the year before, twenty- 
two are said to have died — so we 
had not wished to risk them, nor to 
trouble ourselves with providing for 
more meals than we were obliged. 

The Red River appeared at Manhao 
to be 150 yards wide, and we had 
counted seventeen rapids in the first 
fifty miles, at several of which we 
shipped water. The boat was ad- 
mirably managed, and the scenery 
just that tropical river scenery of 
which one has read so many des- 
criptions, and which makes one always 
feel as if one would not be surprised 
at anything happening. Till last year 
people were subject to attacks by 
pirates and traffic much interrupted 
in consequence. Now with the re- 
volution in Kwangsi stopping traffic 
on the West River it was fortunate 
that the Red River was safe. 
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Laokai looked French, and smart 
and civilised with its handsome 
French Customs buildings, and pretty 
Military Club over-looking the Red 
River, numbers of little round tables 
in the Verandah at which the officers 
presumably sat, whilst the band 
played in quite a smart pavilion 
opposite the door of our Hotel. 
There were one or two fine roads, 
and there seemed to be pretty 
caf& among trees on the hills be- 
hind the Post Office, which is 
placed on the top of the highest 
hill on the French side, whilst the 
house of the acting Commissioner of 
Chinese Customs is placed on the 
highest hill in the Chinese town on 
the other side of the Namti, which 
here flows into the Red River on its 
left bank. The railway is busily at 
work at Laokay, and already a hand- 
some bridge about 100 yards wide 
had been built across the Namti there. 
But the bridge that was to have 
spanned the Red River presents a 
melancholy spectacle. After the piers 
had been built there was not enough 
money to bridge over so wide a 
river, so the project was abandoned, 
and as time went on so many boats 
were found to make shipwreck on 
one of the central piers, that it had to 
be knocked away! The sight of this 
bridge begim, then left unfinished and 
then partly demolished alarmed me a 
little as to the Yunnan railway. The 
Travaux Publiques had a contract, by 
which they were bound to pay a 
heavy fine to the Company of the 
Yunnan Railway if the part they had 
undertaken to build from Yenbai to 
Laokai were not finished by May 
1895. Everyone said then it could 
not possibly be; workmen could not 
be got in sufficient quantities, and 
hardly any work seemed done as yet, 
nor where the railway line had been 
traced out did it seem at all safe 
from inundations, being close along- 
side the river. As it was, for a 



month and a half their trains had 
ceased running from Vietri to Yenbai, 
where the line was opened some 
few months before for what was 
called regular traffic. Telegrams how- 
ever, in spite of these gloomy prog- 
nostications, report Sie Travaux 
Publiques fulfilled their contract 

Finding a little French steamer was 
leaving for Yenbai at 6 o'clock the 
next morning, we took places and 
thankfully accepted the services of the 
coolies of the Chinese Customs to 
send our things on board at^ 5 
o'clock in the afternoon, as coolies 
were so difficult to get at Laokai we 
were told we could not possibly get 
any in the morning. As it was very 
hot, when the slightest movement re- 
duced one to a state of streaming 
perspiration, this was, however, very 
inconvenient, and I found it addition- 
ally so when there appeared to 
be no place to wash even ones 
hands and face on the little 
steamer. It was, however, other- 
wise quite comfortable with its good 
food and pleasant basket chairs. Until 
it again began to rain. 

I went on shore at the various stopping 
places, and among other things found the 
soldiers of the Foreign Legion busily 
digging v^fetable gardens 'Tor next 
year," as they said cheerily. They 
said they were all well, and seemed 
quite contented. It was difficult to 
believe that they were all young men, 
who had already spoilt their careers, 
or else been driven by family misfor- 
tune to join the Legion. For they 
looked so young. And yet eveiyone 
agrees there must be some sad 
explanation of each man's joining. 
Some very pleasant, well mannered 
Sergeant adjutants, who travelled with 
us, insisted that we must never ask 
the reason of any man's coming into 
the Legion, till suddenly it occurred 
to me! Perhaps they too! And yet 
they looked so happy and admirable! 
I tried to learn about this from an 
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officer we met afterwards, but first 
he said they might have been privates 
in the regular Army in France, and 
then that they must have been pri- 
vates in the Legion. I had taken the 
precaution, before 1 asked him any- 
tliing, of ascertaining that he was an 
officer in a native regiment. But the 
honesty of the man obliged him to 
say presently: "I too was in the 
Legion. I am a German, and I came 
out to Tonking eighteen years ago. 
I have seen everything built up here, 
and* now I live in that pretty house 
you see, and have a Franch wife — 
I went home to France to fetch her 
— and am perfectly happy, but for 
the death of our little child. No! 
that great sorrow we have. But for 
the rest see how comfortable we are. 
And we are so cool, and quite well, 
and the Annanites so nice, like good 
children. You must let them go 
sometimes of course — just for a 
little, but then — Oh no! I assure 
you they are brave. I have seen 
them fight. They fight well!'* 

No one could look less like fighting 
than these little men with their girlish 
faces, their merry laughs and their 
ridiculous little hats — I bought two 
for trays just to hand a glass 
of water— tied on under their chins 
with long red or blue strings, match- 
ing the binding of their hats and 
their sashes. 

AH day we steamed down river, 
stopping only at the little military 
stations, till at five o'clock we reached 
Yenbai, and were greatly relieved to 
find another bigger steamer there to 
take us on next morning, as we had 
been threatened with a long delay. 
We transferred bag and baggage, 
glad to find we could secure a cabin 
to ourselves there and at once enga- 
ging it But we could not dine on 
board, as that would spoil the 
business of the hotels, so we went 
on shore for dinner, and walked 
about a little in the most objection- 



able place I ever stopped at. It was 
all muddy, and the mud smelt, and 
there was a general air of disreput- 
ability among the Annamite popula- 
tion, such as 1 have read of among 
South Sea Islanders. We were told 
afterwards that the whole place had 
just been inundated. But it can 
never look respectable. We just 
managed to paddle off to our steamer 
before the rain came down again, 
which it did with a vengeance. It was 
very hot and stifling, cargo was being 
unladen all night, our fellow passen- 
gers came off drenched at various 
hours of the night. It was not very 
pleasant, but it might have been 
worse. A French priest said all the 
year round it was like that at Yen- 
bai, one day perhaps fine, two days 
wet. He said when he walked in 
the jungle it was always [barefoot 
because of the wet, and dwelt upon 
the disagreeableness of the leeches. 
I think he said in Upper Tonking 
alone his Mission had 1,000,000 
Christians, and that after three genera- 
tions they were really good Christians, 
but that we should see no good 
Annamites along the Red River — not 
where his compatriots were; that there 
Christians indeed divided the world 
into Annamites, Fathers, and French 
people. He was chaplain to a 
Hospital so he ought to know some- 
thing of the foreigners there, and he 
seemed to have the worst possible 
opinion of them: In the course of 
the day we put him on shore under 
some palm trees in the wet by the 
side of the river some way lower down, 
and off he tramped to meet his 
Bishop on a tour of inspection, 
looking such a lonely figure just 
himself and his little belongings 
underneath the palm trees. 

Vietri, where the Clear River, again 
with a fine railroad bridge across it, 
joins the Red River on its left bank, 
produced a charming impression. At 
the point projecting out into the Red 
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River there was the finest group of 
banyans I had yet seen, with a little 
shrine between them, but the great 
charm of the place was its avenues 
of flamboyantes, their branches inter- 
lacing across the road along the side 
of the Clear River, with well looking 
houses and pretty gardens on the 
other side, and leading up to what 
looked really like an inviting hotel. 
I should have liked to have seen 
more of Vietri, which in every way 
seemed a contrast to deplorable Yen- 
bai. But I believe the jungle is 
thicker near the latter, consequently 
the shooting better, so it has some- 
thing to recommend it. We saw 
near there many cages in clearings 
where it seems sportsmen lie in wait 
for the deer or the tigers they have 
designs upon. 

The weather was clearing up before 
we reached Vietri, but as the mists 
lifted we saw more and more of the 
inundation, which must have ruined so 
many poor families. There were 
thousands of coolies repairing the 
dykes, though whether it was these 
or other dykes that had been pur- 
posely cut to save Hanoi I could uot 
learn. We had a difficulty about 
getting under the great Cantilever 
Bridge at Hanoi, but the Annamite 



pilot managed it. It was a great 
surprise to find this fine steamer run 
entirely by Annamites, for the French 
Commissaire only looked after the 
food and the hotel arrangements 
generally. Why do river steamers in 
China require so many Europeans? 
I have never quite been able to 
understand the uses of Captains on 
them, when there is always a skilled 
Chinese pilot. These French river- 
boats were steered and managed 
entirely by Annamites, but for one 
Cantonese in charge of the engines. 

Thus on Saturday evening, with 
ourselves and all our rough up-coiintiy 
baggage piled up in six rickshas, we 
arrived at the very dignified and el^nt 
Hotel Metropole, Hanoi, with about a 
hundred people at dinner in the be- 
coming white livery of the tropics, 
and a band playing, whilst they dined. 
It was only on Monday morning we 
had set off across the Mengtse plain 
in sedan chairs. And it was months 
and months since we had seen such 
civilization. We felt dazzled and be- 
wildered. Even in the first surprise 
of it we saw at once that the Hanoi 
Hotel was furnished with an ele- 
gance and good taste such as we 
had not before encountered in the 
Far East. 
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Railroad Crapelling in nortbern Korea* 



By ALEX. A. PIETERS. 




Pyeng 



HE middle of June I de- 
cided to avail myself of 
the facilities offered by 
the nearly completed 
Seoul-Wiju Railway and 
to pay a short visit to 
Yang and Syen Chou. A 



letter to the Japanese Commander-in- 



less than a mile's run the train sud- 
denly stopped, and before long it 
was announced that the track ahead 
had settled and that the train would 
not go until the next day. We 
thought it rather strange that at the 
station not a mile away nothing 
should have been known of the 



^il^>^ 




View of the Main Street of Seoul. 



Chief brought the necessary permit, 
and at daylight the following day, 
together with three friends, I walked 
the two miles to Riong-San to take 
the Pyeng Yang train. At the proper 
time we started out briskly, but after 



condition of the road, and that the 
train should have been allowed to 
form and start. Next morning we 
were told at the station that the train 
was waiting on the other side of the 
settled section of the track. This other 
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side was three miles away, but by 
the joint efforts of the coolies and 
ourselves we succeeded in trans- 
porting our baggage in a cart 
through the rice-fields and over a 
steep, rocky hill to the train. There 
we boarded a box freight car and 
found seats on a narrow wooden 
bench amongst a multitude of other 
passengers and a large quantity of 
baggage. 

In three hours we were at Songdo. 
How strange it seemed to cover in 
such a short time the distance that 
had taken me two days, in the years 
past! Beyond Songdo the track passes 
through a pretty, canon-like valley, 
and about fifty miles further north 
it runs by a very picturesque range 
of hills covered with rich vegetation, 
with a river winding in and out 
among the hills in sharp, intricate 
curves. But on the whole the scenery 
on the way to Pyeng Yang is much 
less picturesque than that between 
Seoul and Fusan. The bridges are 
wooden, as yet, and the track is far 
from being completed. It seems as 
though much work would have to 
be done before fast passenger trains 
can run. The trip to Pyeng Yang, 
which used to take seven days, took 
us but twelve hours. If everything 
in Korea could be revolutionized in 
the same proportion, what a different 
country we would be living in! 

From Pyeng Yang the train left at 
seven in the morning, arriving in three 
hours and a half at the Chung-chung 
river, ten miles west of Anjoo. This 
train goes no further, and the passen- 
gers and baggage are transferred to 
the other side by a launch. The 
broad, shallow sheet of water can be 
crossed by the launch only at high 
tide, and as the train leaves the north 
side early in the morning, it makes 
it necessary for the travellers to spend 
the night on that side. The villages 
at these two terminal points consist 
of a few huts, mainly Japanese, two 



or three of which are inns. The 
latter are not much superior to the 
common Korean inns, whose warm 
floors in damp weather are rather 
an advantage than otherwise. The 
main difference is that the Japanese 
charge fifty sen for a poor native 
meal and a yen for a night's 
lodging; and not very comfortable 
at that. 

The following morning at eleven 
o'clock I was shaking hands with 
friends at Syen Chou. The five days 
spent there passed quickly and 
delightfully, although it was quite 
rainy. In spite of the heavy rains 
the trains continued to run. I started 
homeward with a light heart as well 
as with a light purse. We arrived 
at the river only a short time 
after the launch had gone across, and 
had, therefore, to wait until the next 
high tide at ten in the evening. It 
rained all day, and at dark it was 
still pouring. When the passengers 
came out to the landing at the ap- 
pointed time the captain of the 
launch ordered us to wait outside 
until he should receive an answer 
to a telephone message. This did 
not come for half an hour, and 
when we were finally allowed on 
board, all drenched, some one in 
authority demanded our passes. Mine 
was not acceptable at all, for the 
reason that it lacked an additional 
stamp of some one in authority. No 
one had ever intimated that such a 
thing was necessary. Neither on 
crossing the river before nor any- 
where else was a special stamp re- 
quired. Why it should be at this 
particular place was past finding out 
All remonstrance was useless, and 
1 was forced to pick up my soaked 
baggage and my own dripping and 
boiling self and make my way back 
to the inn in the pitch dark through 
the mud. Securing the all-important 
stamp in the morning I succeeded in 
getting across only to find that the 
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last train had left in the morning, i ing the previous evening. My lunch 
and that the road was blocked by I had all been eaten, bedding 1 had 




Three Koreans being Executed by the Japanese Military Authorities, 
on the Point of Execution. 



washouts. It was unchristian but for 
the moment 1 did not wish well to 
the one who had prevented my cross- 



none, and of money 1 had but little 
left. To go to a Japanese inn with 
their outrageous prices was out of 




Three Koreans Executed by the Japanese Military Authorities, 
after Execution. 
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the question, since the cash in my 
possession was not sufficient to pay 
for one day. A Korean inn was 
the only refuge. Unfortunately the 
Korean inertia had not been yet 



one small opening, and was dirtier 
and dingier than the usual out-of- 
the-way inn. To add to the discom- 
fort it was filled with myriads of 
flies, which caused great annoyance. 




Devil Posts placed at the Entrance of Villages 
as Ouardiiins from Evil Spirits. 



moved to profit by the progress of 
the railway by providing comfortable 
inns for the numerous travellers. My 
room did not even measure the re- 
gulation eight feet square, had only 



The continuous rain kept me indoors 
making escape from the ferocious 
flies impossible. Nor was there any 
respite when darkness came, for as 
the flies quieted down they were at 
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once succeeded by swarms of fa- 
mished mosquitoes. Early in the 
afternoon I had developed a terrific 
headache, accompained by repeated 
spells of vomiting. No medicine 
was to be obtained, and with un- 
happy forebodings I wondered how 
long this sick spell was going to 
last. It happened to be the Fourth 
of July, the first Fourth since I be- 
came an American citizen, and naturally 
I had been looking forward with 
more than ordinary anticipation to its 
celebration. Imagine, then, myself 



inn, which were all thirsting for my 
blood and vieing with each other 
iu their efforts to get the first bite at 
the foreigner. All night long we 
waged war, in which I was ignomi- 
niously beaten. However, the hope of 
getting away that morning and quick- 
ly reaching Pyeng Yang helped me 
to fore:et my trials. My hungry 
stomach even relished the rice and 
"kiinchi'* served for my breakfast 
With buoyant spirits I went to the 
station to reassure myself about the 
train, again only to find that the 




Grave of a Ore.it Nobleman. 



on that very day imprisoned in a 
miserable inn, alone and sick, stretched 
out on a bare stone floor, a prey 
to tormenting insects. 

Not an egg, chicken or a can of 
milk was to be obtained. Weakened 
by retching and the lack of food, I 
sought rest in sleep. But the hard floor 
and two Koreans by my side were 
not very conducive to sleep, and 
besides, as soon as I lay down the 
swarms of mosquitoes were augment- 
ed by legions of other and even 
less welcome inhabitants of a Korean 



washouts had not yet been repaired. 
I began to feel that a horse would 
be surer than the train although it 
would take two days. The station 
agent, however, assured me that, the 
weather promising to be good that 
day, in all probability the repairs 
would be finished before the next day. 
It seemed reasonable, and since, even 
by waiting for the train on the 
following morning, I could reach Pyeng 
Yang much sooner than by starting 
right then by horse, I decided with 
a heavy heart to wait once more. 
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The day was bright and sultry, 
and the vapour arising from the 
heated ricefields gave the air the feel- 
ing of a Turkish bath. Still it was 
a change the more welcome because 
of its close connection with the pos- 
sibilities of repairing washouts. But 
again in the afternoon the clouds 
began to gather for a rendezvous, 
and by evening, to make up for lost 
time, they poured down in regular 
rivers of water. My hopes went 
down below zero, and, of course, 
next morning there was no train. By 



that all the horses in the neighorhood 
had been taken by the miiitar)' 
authorities and that none could be 
obtained that day. The lack of sleep 
and of nourishment had exhausted 
me too much to make the journey 
on foot over a well-nigh impassible 
road ; while one more day of the same 
fare was going to make it almost 
as difficult to try it on horseback. 
On the other hand the trains to 
Syen Chou had been running all the 
time, and by crossing the river and 
taking the train next morning 1 could, 




Iron Kett'es for Sale. 



that time existence in the Korean inn 
with its bare, vermin infected floor for 
a bed, with rice and "kinichi'* tor an 
unchangeable diet, and with two 
numbers only of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post to read, was becoming 
quite unbearable. No matter how 
I might fare in a sixty-mile trip over 
a swampy road and across flooded 
rivers, it seemed more rational to try 
that than to await the illusory train 
any more. Accordingly I sent out 
to hire a horse at any cost. Soon 
I received the encouraging answer 



in only three hours, get back to a 
decent meal and bed. There was 
also another important consideration. 
Since leaving home I had had no 
word from my invalid wife, nor had 
I been able to notify her of the rea- 
son of the delay of my return. By 
going to Syen Chou I supposed 1 
could communicate with her by wire. 
And so, ridiculous as it seemed to 
recede when anxious in the extreme 
to procede, it was the best course. 

Owing to the tides it was necess- 
ary to cross the river that day. The 
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accommodations and foraging facilities 
were the same on one side as on 
the other. Another wakeful night on 
a hungry stomach followed, but next 
morning found me firmly established 
on a flat car rolling toward Syen- 
Chou. To make sure that I was not 
too hasty in my retreat, I carefully 
inquired, before leaving, as to the 
possibilities of a Pyeng Yang train, 
and was informed that none would 
be available for some time yet. 

I never imagined that a bed with 
fresh sheets could feel so luxurious. 



took more than half a day — I only 
succeded in obtaining the promise 
that if a certain official a hundred 
and seventy // south would allow 
the telegram to be sent to another 
official fifty // north, the latter, with 
the permission of another official 
some where else, might, should the 
weather permit, send a courier with 
the telegram to a commercial station 
not far away, where, if the operator 
should be willing to transmit the 
message on the promise of getting 
the cost later, it could be sent to 




Travelling Mender of , Wooden Tubs. 



or a regular meal taste so delicious 
as they did that day. My chief 
anxiety was about the telegram home, 
but to my great disappointment I 
found that there was no commercial 
telegraph station there. Still I was 
determined to make every effort be- 
fore giving up. After walking in the 
rain six times back and forth between 
my lodgings, the railway station, and 
the military post, each at least a 
mile and a half away from 
the other, and after seeing all 
officials available — a procedure which 



Seoul in Japanese translation. Can 
any one explain why an Oriental 
will say anything in the world but 
a plain "no*' when he means it all 
the time? It was painful to be thus 
shut off from all communication 
with a sick wife, who was sure 
to grow very nervous as the days 
went by. From that time until I 
reached Pyeng Yang each day seemed 
as long as a month! 

The day following my experience 
with the telegram heavy showers 
interfered with the trains, but next 
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morning I was at the station patient- 
ly awaiting the train south. This 
time I was well provided by my 
kind friends with money and an 
abundant lunch, and 1 started out 
with the determination to get to 
Pyeng Yang by any means available. 
The train was five hours late. I ac- 
commodated myself on a space two 
feet wide on the back part of an 
open flat-car beside a pile of logs. 
My umbrella, raincoat, and rubber 
blanket offered no more protection 
from the storm than a sieve. The 



through my clothes, but through my 
flesh and bones as well. The ferry- 
boat had already gone, and the next 
one was to leave at three in the 
morning. It was rather an unpleasant 
prospect to make the trip across in 
the pouring rain at such an hour, 
but it was going to be worth while 
since it would save a day. At the 
inn 1 found a man who had come 
that day from Pyeng Yang by train. 
It was certainly pleasant news. At 
last, I thought, Fortune is going to 
bestow some of her favors upon a 




Vendor of Brushwood. 



journey was long and tedious. In 
many places the streams had risen to 
the height of the track and were 
pouring over it. Time after time the 
conductor had to trot in front of the 
engine to ascertain the condition of 
the road. How we pulled through 
without rolling over one of the 
softened, undermined embankments 
or tumbling down into a roaring 
stream washing the wheels of the 
train, was quite a mystery. But we 
did finally reach the river safely. By 
that time the rain had not only gone 



poor mortal like me too. Further 
conversation with that individual re- 
vealed the fact that trains to Pyeng 
Yang had been running regularly 
from the very day 1 went back to 
Syeii Chong, — this after the station 
agent assured me at that same time 
to the contrary. I fear, if there is 
such a thing as mental telepathy, my 
informant did not feel comfortable at 
the moment. 

During the night the rain continued 
to pour so hard that even the ferry 
boat did not go. Consequently we 
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reached the other side on the follow- 
ing day too late for the Pyeng Yang 
train. This meant another precious 
day spent uselessly in one of the most 
miserable nooks on the face of the 
earth. The whole place looked now 
like a small archipelago, each island 
crowned with one or two huts. On 
the back of an accommodating Ko- 
rean I was transported to the inn- 
island, there to count the twenty-four 
weary hours until next train. One 
can readily imagine with what anxiety 
1 kept watching the then clear sky, 
trying to find some intimation as to 
the prospects for the next few hours. 
The many previous disappointments 
caused me to be sceptical even under 
the best circumstances. True enough, 
the clouds came back soon, and by 
night it was again pouring. As early 
the following day as conscience 
allowed me I sent out to find what 
news there was in store for me, and 
rather to my surprise received the 
answer that the train was coming. 
Long before there was any possibility 
of its getting within seeing or hear- 
ing distance, I was out scanning the 
broad, misty plain with straining eyes, 
my pulse quickened and my ears 
ready to catch the faintest sound. 
More than once the appearance of 
some indistinct object in the distance 
or the bellowing of a cow threw me 
into a fever of excitement, but after 
what seemed a year of waiting there 
was no mistaking the sound coming 
from the misty distance. I doubt 
whether the voice of an archangel 
can sound more fascinating than the 
shrill whistle of the antiquated loco- 
motive did to me that morning. 

Without waiting for all the passen- 
gers to alight, I was on the car with 
my baggage, ready to wait in the 
rain as long as* necessary rather than 
to run any risks. When we started, 
1 can honestly say that a chair in 
a parlour car of a lightning express 
could have never given me a pleasan- 



ter V sensation than the plank in the 
flooded freight-car moving at the rate 
of ten miles an hour. Of course the 
thought of any further delays did not 
for a minute enter my mind, since 
the train had just come over the 
same track. The feeling that in three 
hours 1 would reach Pyeng Yang 
with its telegraph office and steamers, 
was so delightful that 1 was willing 
to forget all the past trials. In a 
happy mood, after lunching from my 
still abundant supply of provisions, I 
gave the rest to two soldiers — an act 
of imprudent generosity I later had 
cause to regret. 

The train moved along at a fair 
speed for two hours, and then stop- 
ped at Suk Chou. Instead of proceed- 
ing we kept standing still for an 
unnecessarily long time, and I began 
to feel uneasy as to the reason. After 
an hour of agonizing suspense the 
news came that the train could go 
no further liiat day. There was noth- 
ing left to do but to go to an inn 
for the night. For at least a mile we 
I walked in the rain, often above our 
! ankles in water and mud, before we 
] reached the main street. There were 
i no Japanese inns in the village, 
I and rather than stop at a Korean 
I inn, it seemed best to me to find 
our native church there. Another 
mile of wading brought me there 
drenched and bespattered with mud. 

My own food had foolishly been 
disposed off, and now not an cgg^ 
chicken, or anything of similar nature 
could be obtained. This scarcity of 
fresh food was true of most of the 
towns between Pyeng Yang and Syen 
Chou. The tremendous influx of 
Japanese had practically cleared the 
country of every thing edible except 
vegetables, and whatever was brought 
in was promptly bought up by the 
Japanese. So, with nothing but rice 
for supper and sufficient mosquitoes 
and fleas for company, I stretched 
out on the floor to try to sleep, if 
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possible. Soon after daylight I was 
on my way to the station for fear 
that the train might go off without 
me. This danger, however, proved 
not imminent — the trains were not 
going to run either that day or for 
several days to come. 

The cause of such unexpected de- 
lays I think lay in the inefficiency of 
those in charge of the track. The north- 
bound train made the try over the track 
safely only a few 
hours before our 
train arrived. The 
washout therefore 
could not have 
been very big. 
Instead of getting 
what help they 
could and setting 
at once to work 
repairing the da- 
mage, the Japan- 
ese went about it 
in a very delibe- 
rate way, collect- 
ing men and 
material on a big 
scale. Work was 
not begun until 
ten o'clock the 
following day, and 
of course the wa- 
ter in the mean- 
while had torn out 
a breach a hun- 
dred times as big. 
Besides, as I wat- 
ched the work of 

repairing I was surprised at its ex- 
traordinary slowness. At one place 
the washout was some twenty feet 
long. A temporary bridge was being 
built over it by raising two tressles 
of sleepers at the ends and spanning 
it by a dozen rails. At home ten 
men would have probably finished 
the job in an hour. Here three Ja- 
panese foremen and about a hundred 
and twenty-five coolies were busy at 
it. As usual, the Koreans showed 




Korean Wojiieii of the North, 

with tiieir Hats Worn on the Streets 

and used to Shield their Faces. 



no initiative of their own, working 
only under the immediate orders of 
the foremen. But the latter were 
unable to manage more than a few 
coolies at a time, and consequently 
almost three-fourths of them were 
loafing. It took the gang fully twelve 
hours to build that bridge. 

As to i\w reasons that the road 
stood the rainy season so poorly, it 
probably lay first in the fact that 
the embankments 
were quite loose, 
on account of 
not having had 
time to settle and 
because it had 
not been ballasted 
heavily enough; 
and moreover be- 
cause the road 
was constructed 
without sufficient- 
ly taking into 
consideration the 
tremendous fall 
of rain in 

the summer. In 
many instances 
the road crosses 
the middle of big 
plains without 
being supplied 
with adequate 
bridges for the 
rainy season. For 
this reason the 
dammed water 
kept rising until 
it reached the top of the embankment, 
and rushing over washed out all the 
earth from under the ties. At the short 
bridges the swollen torrents simply 
tore openings big enough to ac- 
commodate them. Much of this 
could have been avoided by leaving 
the short cuts and running the road 
closer to the hills; but since the main 
consideration in building it was haste, 
it was probably the best that could 
have been done. 
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But to resume. On finding that 
there was no hope of getting away 
by train 1 retraced my steps over the 
two miles of deep mud to my host 
of last night for the purpose of 
having him find me a horse. After 
diUgent searching he returned without 



been drafted to work on the rail- 
road. I made up my mind then to 
leave my baggage behind and walk 
alone. But this, too, could not be 
done, because, as I was informed, 
there were so many flooded rivers to 
cross that for one unfamiliar with the 




Water Carrier. 



any. Every available animal had been 
hired by the military authorities. The 
next thing to do was to get a coolie 
to carry my valise and to walk to 
Pyeng Yang. But the same fate met 
me here. Eveiy available man had 



road it would be a dangerous at- 
tempt. I fairly ground my teeth. 
To be only thirty-five miles away 
and yet entirely blocked from getting 
to a place was tantalizing beyond 
expression. But feel as I might there 
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was no way out of it. In the after- 
noon I went to see for myself what 
the condition of the river near Siik 
Chou was. Of the bridge there were 
left only a few poles protruding, 
from the swift water and trembling 
before their certain fate of soon 
being swept away, too. The river 
was about two hundred yards wide, 



venture on foot alone. But this also 
revealed to me the fact that a day 
or two would not alter the situation 
much. Therefore in spite of the 
notices posted at all crossings that 
it was strictly forbidden to walk on 
the railroad track, I made up my 
mind to try it, come what may. 
With this as an additional argument, 




The Hope of Korea. 



and its maximum depth must have 
been fully twenty-five feet Two 
Koreans, who must have had some 
very extraordinary business, were 
swimming across with their clothes 
tied in bundles on their heads. And 
this was only one of the many 
streams. It was easy to see the 
reasonableness of the advice not to 



and with promise of good pay, I 
succeeded that evening in securing a 
carrier. 

At daybreak we were making our 
way over the ties of the track. It 
was not long before a Japanese ap- 
peared on our way apparently wait- 
ing for us. He looked intently at 
me, but evidently recognizing a 
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foreigner, said nothing. But when 
the carrier came up the Japanese de- 
manded to know why we were on 
the track. After getting some "yoke'* 
(insults) the Korean was allowed to 
proceed. For an hour or two our 
progress was unmolested. Then as 
1 was passing a gang working on 
the road one of the Japanese blocked 
my way and wanted to know by 
what right I was tresspassing, who 
I was, whence 1 was coming, and 
where I was going, etc. I tried to 
explain to him the reason, but he 
was not satisfied and was in general 
very insulting in his manner. Without 
further argument, I simply walked 
away. He did not dare to stop me 
by force, but when the carrier, who 
had been some distance behind, came 
up the fellow took hold of him and 
began to strike and kick him. Hear- 
ing shouts I turned around and start- 
ed back, but the coolie got away 
before I approached. I could hear 
the two Japanese having a good 
laugh at the fine joke. 

This incident made me recollect 
another one witnessed on the train 
not long since. For an insignificant, 
almost unavoidable, offence a well- 
dressed Korean was pulled down from 
the car, dragged by his hair for about 
a hundred yards, and then beaten 
and kicked until he fell on his knees 
begging mercy. Scenes of this kind, 
often witnessed in Korea, make 
one's blood boil; but what can 
he do? A crowd of Koreans 
will watch one of their fellows in- 
sulted and beaten by a single Japanese, 
and yet be cowardly enough not to 
interfere. While, should a foreigner 
attempt to right some of the wrongs 
he sees, he would meet the fate of 
one poking at a nest of hornets. 
The case of Mr. Engle of Fusan, 
who was beaten to insensibility for try- 
ing to help a Korean, is a fair example. 



It happened that the track was at 
that place a long distance from the 
main road, and so I advised my 
carrier, whenever he saw a Japanese 
in the distance, to leave the track 
and make his way as best he could 
through the swampy rice fields. In 
this way we were spared any further 
hold-ups. 

The track was in an exceedingly 
poor condition. Washouts, land- 
slides, and pools submerging the rails 
were quite frequent, and at the rate 
the mending was being done it 
seemed that a long time would 
elapse before the road could be 
utilized. 

After a walk of twenty miles over 
the uneven ties and under the broil- 
ing sun, we stopped for lunch. I was 
so exhausted that I felt I could go 
no further. But for once Fortune 
smiled on me by sending a horse to 
carry me to the end of my journey. 
After a hasty lunch on a bowl of 
"Kuksu'* I started out once more, 
and without any more accidents 
1 reached Pyeng Yang that evening. 
There I found my worst forebodings 
justified. Letters and a telegram from 
home were awaiting me telling of the 
severe collapse of my sick wife and 
of the discomfort and anxiety my 
unexpected long absence had caused. 

The trip from Syen Chou to Pyeng 
Yang, a distance of a hundred miles, 
occupied just twelve days. Nine of 
these were spent partly under rain 
and partly in native inns entirely a la 
Korean. 

This trip taught me one or two 
simple lessons: — never to travel in 
Korea during the rainy season, unless 
absolutely necessary, and always to 
be prepared for at least a month's 
absence when intending to travel 
only a week. Thus we come out 
from experiences of this kind "sadder 
but wiser men.'' 
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n toH'Sm* 



The moon comes forth, bright in the sky; 
A loveher sight to draw my eye 

Is she, that lady fair. 
She round my heart has fixed love's chain, 
But all my longings are in vain. 

Tis hard the grief to bear. 

The moon comes forth, a splendid sight; 
More winning far that lady bright. 

Object of my desire! 
Deep-seated is my anxious grief; 
In vain I seek to find relief. 

While glows the secret fire. 

The rising moon shines mild and fair; 
More bright is she, whose beauty rare 

My heart with longing fills. 
With eager wish I pine in vain; 
O for relief from constant pain, 

Which through my bosom thrills! 



-The Shi-King. 
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One of m most Dlfflculf moral 
Problems of fbe East 



By D. G. OLPP, R.H.M. 




HE Philippine Commis- 
sion which last year was 
appointed by the Ameri- 
can government to re- 
port on the general ques- 
tion of opium in the 
East, and in particular on its exclu- 
sion from the Philippines, has, 
upon completion of its labours, 
pronounced the opinion that the 
allotted period of five months had 
been far too short to make any pre- 
tence of thoroughly investigating and 
discussing this quesion. And the com- 
mission comes to the conclusion that 
it is one of the most difficult, if not 
the most important, existing moral 
problem of the East. It further 
insists that opium is an evil which 
cannot be counterbalanced by any 
financial gain, however great, and 
that America will never allow her 
officials even passively to encourage 
the trade. This is a clear statement 
which sounds quite different from the 
report furnished in the year 1895 by 
the British Royal Commission. It is 
well known that this commission was 
sent out in consequence of an inter- 
pellation in the House of Commons 
and strong moral condemnation of 
the system by means of which the 
Indian government obtains its opium 
revenues. While, for instance, the 



inhabitants of Burmah, the British 
Chief Commissioners Sir Charles 
Aitchison and Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie, and other officials represented 
the opium trade as most injurious to 
the Burmese, the Indian gevernment 
and consequently the Royal Com- 
mission adopted a position towards 
the question which was calculated to 
reduce to a minimam the weight of 
these arguments on account of their 
influence on the trade as a whole. 

It is and remains a remarkable in- 
consistency that England in many 
parts of her kingdom places opium 
under the law of poisons, strictly 
limits its sale, and sets a severe pe- 
nalty on the breaking of this law, 
whilst in many of its colonies, for 
instance India, Singapore and Hong- 
kong, it will not allow the same 
opium to be looked upon as poi- 
son, but prefers to regard it as a 
commodity which brings in the largest 
revenue. 

Of all articles of luxury opium is 
rightly regarded as the most certain 
means of ruining health and fortune, 
position and life. "The bravery of 
the Japanese in their present war 
against Russia deserves every praise; 
but the victory which they have 
gained by banishing opium from 
their beautiful land is to be valued 
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much more highly than any other 
victory by land or sea which they 
have ever fastened to their flag," 
says Dr. Park of Soochow. 

The knowledge of opium is very 
old: even in very ancient times we 
find the poppy is an emblem 
of sleep. Hippocrates used the 
fresh poppy juice as a narcotic. In 
Persia, near the cradle of our race, 
the abuse of opium as a stimulant 
seems to have first arisen. In San- 
scrit there is no name for opium, 
nor have the Babylonian excavations, 
as far as I know, thrown any new 
light on the origin of the word, 
whilst otherwise all over the East 
appear derivatives from the Greek 
"opos** or "opios," under which may 
be understood the dried juice of the 
poppy-seed in contrast to the "Me- 
koneion'', the less powerful extract 
of the whole plant. Evidently this 
appearance is connected with the 
spread of Mahomedanism, whose pro- 
fessors obtained courage and con- 
tempt of death, and were sustained in a 
sort of ecstasy by the use of opium. 
Perhaps the fact that wine was forbid- 
den may also have increased the misuse 
of opium. It is pretty certain that the 
poppyplant was unknown to Chinese 
physicians before the Sung dynasty, 
618 to 907. Opium was first brought 
to China from Arabia in the 
ninth century, and Chinese physicians 
first made use of the drug towards 
the end of the tenth century. Pro- 
bably it was known, cultivated and 
used in China long before a Euro- 
pean sold the foreign merchandise on 
the coast of China. 

The ancient medicine book of the 
Chinese, compiled by Schau-nung 
B.C. 2600, does not mention opium; 
yet it appears in the later enlarged 
and corrected edition of this work. 
In the Middle Kingdom opium is 
known under the name of O-fu- 
yung or Afupin (pjjl"^^), which is 
taken from the Arabian; in the common 



tongue it is called Ap'in ()g jy) 
or Op-in (p^ jy). The Chinese phy- 
sician Li-shi-tsun speaks thus of it; 
"The name and the meaning of the 
word cannot yet be explained. Some 
writers maintain that the first syllable 
O (p^) means ngo (^ "our", and that 
the poppy flower being similar to the 
Fu-yung flower found in China was 
therefore called ngo ($|q^^) "our 
Fu-yung'*. The poppy is also called 
Ang-suk-fa (!|gl!l^). Even in the 
sixteenth century, about 1511, opium 
was so dear in India, the land of its 
first culture, that only rich p>eople 
could indulge in the luxury. At 
that time the Chinese imported a 
great deal of opium from India as 
medicine, though smoking first became 
customary only about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The Bri- 
tish East-India Company began the 
cultivation of opium in Bengal, mon- 
'opolised it, and from the year 1773 
introduced the drug in constantly 
increasing quantities - into China. 
In 1767 the opium import into 
China only reached a thousand chests, 
and was chiefly handled by the 
Portugese in Macao. The first decree 
against it was issued by the Emperor 
Kia-king of China, after the last Ming 
Emperor had, in 1641, prohibited the 
impori of tobacco and opium. In 
the year 1800 he exhorted his 
subjects not to spend their money 
on this "debasing filth from barbarous 
countries." Twenty years later this 
prohibition was repeated by the 
Governor-General of Canton for the 
province of Kuantung, and it was 
strongly impressed upon all the 
officials of the Chinese Customs not 
to pass any more opium on* pain of 
severe punishment. He closes his 
proclamation with the classical words: 
"Be careful not to look upon this do- 
cument as a mere form ; do not allow 
yourselves to be caught in the meshes 
of the law, from which it will be 
absolutely impossible for you to 
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escape.*' An imperial edict of Tao- 
kuang in 1834 sets a heavy punish- 
ment on the sale of opium. This 
edict has never been repealed, but has 
nevertheless ceased to be obeyed. 
The Emperor himself stabbed his 
youngest son when he caught him 
smoking opium. The prohibition of the 
Chinese government simply served to 
increase the smuggling of the forbid- 
den drug in large quantities by the 
Portugese and English. Captain Elliot, 
the British commercial plenipotentiary, 
not only recognised the thoroughly 
depraving nature of the contraband, 
but also informed Lord Palmerston 
on this point and at the same 
time instructed the English mer- 
chants that the Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty would not lift 
a finger if the Chinese should make 
use of their right to confiscate the 
opium and suppress smuggling. But the 
merchants laughed at these communi- 
cations of the authorities and continued 
to do a roaring trade by evading and 
deceiving the Chinese government. 
Then the customs officer Lin appeared 
on the scene, summarily confiscated 
20,281 chests of opium, not one 
of which had a permit, and sank 
them in the sea. The consequence 
of this daring deed was the first so- 
called Opium war, which came to 
an end in 1842. 

Rowntree quotes in his lately 
published work a "Times'* article 
of December 3rd 1842, which says: 
"We consider it high time that the 
Government of Great Britain should 
wash her hands once for all not only 
of every diplomatic, but also of every 
moral and practical responsibility for 
the opium trade, that we should 
cease to have anything whatever to 
do with it, cultivate it, or even to 
rnake it a source of the revenue of 
India. We owe China a moral com- 
pensation for having plundered her 
towns and murdered her citizens in 
a war which would never have arisen 



if we had not been guilty of this 
violation of the law of nations." 
Tempora Mutantur. 

After wide diplomatic and martial 
differences with European powers 
there followed, in 1858, in the Tient- 
sin Treaty, which to-day is still valid, 
the permission to import opium 
throughout China, an unwilling con- 
cession of the weaker in the great 
war of Races. It would take too 
long to give here exact statistics re- 
garding the growth of the consump- 
tion of opium in China, but it may 
be mentioned in passing that in the 
year 1882 there was imported into 
Amoy 8,000 piculs (1 picul = 60.479 
kilograms). In addition to this mor- 
phia, to the amount of 1,200 grams, 
appears for the first time in 1891. 
The latter increased in 1898 to 354 
kilograms, and now already reaches 
4,200 kilograms. The whole trade 
of Amoy is so dominated by these 
two wares that its manufactures are 
in consequence gradually becoming 
crippled. In the year 1888 the im- 
port of foreign opium (Patna, Be- 
nares, Malwa and Persian) into China 
reached its highest point, namely 
82,000 piculs, valued at TIs. 
32,000,000, which brought the Chi- 
nese government a duty of nine mil- 
lion taels. Only in 1891 was it 
first permitted to be cultivated duty- 
free, in order to give the death-blow 
to the foreign opium trade, which 
has since that time considerably di- 
minished. China wishes herself to 
produce what she consumes. 

According to Dr. McAll there are 
in Chungking alone 10,000 opium 
dens ! 

How very different is Japan in this 
respect. Not only is opium-smoking 
forbidden there, but the prohibition 
is obeyed. Opium is only used as a 
medicine. The development of the 
opium question in Formosa has no 
counterpart in history, soaked in 
opium as it was when China gave 
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it up to Japan, on June 3rd, 18Q5. 
The new government proceeded in 
this case with exceptional discretion 
and tact. After it had quelled the in- 
ternal unrest on the island, in 1897, 
it issued to the newly acquired 
country a decree which had in view 
the gradual repression and removal 
of the opium curse. The government 
has a monopoly of opium and the 
sale of the drug is strictly controlled. 
The cultivation of the plant itself is 
not allowed in Formosa, any more 
than the use of opium-smoking im- 
plements. The use and sale of 
opium is only permitted to physi- 
cians, apothecaries, druggists and 
chemists, or people who have pro- 
cured from the district magistrates a 
special permission issued for this 
purpose. It can only be bought on 
presentation of a doctor^s certificate, 
counter-signed by the magistratz, and 
for which a certain stamp-duty must 
be paid. After the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1900, no new permits were issu- 
ed, in accordance with a promulga- 
tion made two years before. The 
existing places of sale have to apply 
for a new licence every year. 

In contrast to this we find, in the 
two European colonies of Macao and 
Hongkong, opium factories which pay 
the government a considerable sum for 
the monopoly, Macao, for example, 
$130,000 a year. There is no 
attempt made to discourage the in- 
habitants from this pernicious habit, 
except that from time to time the 
price of the drug is raised. At 
least a third of the Chinese in Hong- 
kong are slaves to the vice, which 
is constantly gaining ground. 

One of the defenders of the opium 
trade, Mr. A. Davenport, says that it 
has been and still is utterly impossible 
for the English government to put an 
end to the smuggling of opium by 
foreigners. He even maintains that 
it is simply ridiculous to think that 
China will ever try to put a check 



on opium-smoking amongst the mas- 
ses. But if England's new ally, 
victorious Japan, has already, even 
before the establishment of her fame, 
proved that an imperilled country 
can be kept free from opium, and a 
vice-stricken territory purified there- 
from, it would be a confession of 
weakness on the part of England if 
she could not also attain a like result 
in her colonies. The possibility of 
China rejecting the poison out of her 
organism is just as little to be de- 
precated. 

I should like to confront Daven- 
port with what Forel says with re- 
gard to this: "Why, considered from 
a social point of view, should the 
doing away with narcotics, such as 
lead to the poisoning of whole 
nations, as for instance alcohol, 
opium, Indian hemp, and similar 
drugs which are used for enjoyment, 
be considered visionary? I do not 
see any reason for it. Certainly 
these are all things which are not 
only possible but even indispensible 
to the natural development of huma- 
nity. Only the inherited prejudice 
of old custom opposes it and ridi- 
cules it as Utopian because it itself, 
in its shortsightedness, overlooks or 
undervalues the changed social con- 
ditions of mankind on the globe, and 
cannot break away from the old 
idols.'* Rowntree expresses his opi- 
nion point blank: "The opium ques- 
tion, however skilfully it may be kept 
in the background, foniis an import- 
ant key to the comprehension of the 
cause of England's weakness in the 
eyes of the Chinese. Between Great 
Britain and her ally, Japan, it por- 
tends a divergence in politics not to 
be underrated. Our opium trade must 
fall! There remains now only the 
question whether the bitter wrongs 
and unjustifiable neglect of China 
can be made amends for or lessened 
by an immediate penitent retreat, or 
whether we must look forward to 
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the humiliation of the day when we 
will no more be asked but impera- 
tively ordered to close for ever our 
account of injustice in this matter." 

Germany can, in this respect, do 
nothing better in her new colony of 
Kiautschou than regulate the opium 
and morphia question according to 
the laws of the homeland and thus 
prevent their misuse. 

The spread of morphia in China 
follows in the footsteps of opium: 
but the use of the former increases 
much more rapidly in comparison. 



made on the surface of the seed-pod, 
from which the juice oozes during 
the night. This is collected and 
kneaded into lumps. One seed-pod 
yields about 0.02 grams of opium. 
This, when it comes from India, is 
imported into China in a raw state. 
It is then disolved in boiling water, 
strained, and dried by evaporation 
till it attains the consistency of syrup. 
Now it is ready for smoking (Jg^) 
(Ying-kao) and commands a price which 
is thirty per cent higher than that of 
the raw material (Jjgi^) (Ying-nien). 




Coolies Smoking Opium. 



and causes, besides, [much more 
misery. Up jtill 1892 it is found in 
only two trade reports, those of Shang- 
hai and Amoy. In the year 1895 it 
appears for the first time in tlie trade 
of Canton and Foochow, in 1896 it 
has already found its way into the 
Yangtze valley as far as Kiukiang, in 
the following year it has reached 
Chinkiang, then Hankow and so on. 
Let us briefly consider the manu- 
facture of opium. A few days after 
the fall of the poppy-petals cuts are 



In China there are principally two 
kinds in circulation, the Indian or so- 
called Canton opium (5^ Jg) Kung- 
yin) which when raw costs seven 
hundred, and prepared a thousand 
cash the Chinese ounce, and the Chi- 
nese opium (Q Jg) (Pei-yin), which 
comes chiefly from the provinces of 
Szechuan, Yunnan and Shansi, and 
has much less aroma or perfume, is 
only half as dear, but also probably 
only half as powerful as the other. 
There remains, after smoking, sixty 
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per cent of ash (fi|^) (Ying-sze). i Let us just look at the emaciated 
This is often smoked again with the ' figures of the notorious opium- 




Coolies Smoking Opium: the one to the Right shows Swollen Feet. 

admixture of a little fresh opium, or i smokers, with their feet swollen part- 
it is drunk, mixed with water. ' iy from dropsy, in pictures 1 to 3, 




Another Cooh'e Smoking Opium. 
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for which I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Dr. Kuhne. These are Tong- 
ku sap-carriers who were specially 
invited to be photographed. I may 
mention as a humorous incident that 
they represented the unaccustomed 
process as so fatiguing that they 
could not possibly undergo it for 
ten cents, but must get at least 
twenty. 

If a Chinaman wishes to smoke he 
lies down on a bench in a sheltered 
spot, his head 
resting on a 
hard cushion. 
He then cleans 
with the grea- 
test care the 
four imple- 
ments repre- 
sented in the 
picture. For 
this purpose 
he uses one 
of the dusters 
lying on the 
little glass dish 
(7), and a bent 
hook (5). Then, 
with the bone 
spatula shewn 
in the half- 
-moon siiaped 
ashtray (6), he 
takes out a 
sufficient quan- 
tity of the 
drug for his 
opi um-meal 
and puts it 
into the little 
horn bottle (3). Then with a long 
needle like implement (4), he picks up 
a little of the unctuous mass, holds 
the drop over the flame of the skil- 
fully engraved oil-lamp (2), by which 
means it is cooked, that is blown 
out to four times its original size, 
and rolls it again to a compact mass 
on the lamp-cylinder, or on the 
thick pijje-bowl made from a special 




Instruments for Smoking Opium at tlie 
Tungkun Hospital. 



kind of clay. After this procedure 
has been gone through several times 
he places the little ball of opium-sap 
in the middle of the pipe-bowl, from 
which a narrow passage leads to the 
pipe-stem (1) made of wood or bam- 
boo, and often, amongst the rich, moun- 
ted with silver or set with precious 
stones. Then, lying on his side, the 
smoker holds the bowl of the pipe 
over the light, draws the resulting 
smoke through the mouth-piece of 
the long pipe- 
stem into his 
lungs, and lets 
it stream out 
again through 
his nose. This 
is repeated un- 
til the necessary 
dose is con- 
sumed, which 
may last se- 
veral hours. 
They usually 
begin with 
from 0.2 to 
0.6 grams. The 
largest daily 
dose observed 
by Dr. Park 
reached two 
hundred and 
twen t y- six 
grams, quite 
a respectable 
performance 
when one re- 
members that 
in Germany 
the maximum 
medical dose fixed by law is 0.5 grams 
per day. In order to master this 
quantity the man was obliged to 
swallow about one half of it. He 
had always two servants standing by 
who had to help him to keep the 
pipe going. He died at twenty-four 
years of age of dropsy of the heart. 
The second way in which opium 
is taken into the body is by 
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swallowing it. This acts more quickly 
and in smaller doses, because the 
lungs cannot absorb the poison as 
quickly as the stomach and intestines. 
The Chinese maintain that one part 
of opium taken through the mouth 
is as efficacious as six or seven parts 
smoked. The largest dose swallowed 
daily, as observed by Dr. McAll in 
the Hankow hospital, reached 19.4 
grams (=135 grams smoked). In 
Chinese circles one often meets with 
the remark: "1 have entirely given 
up opium-smoking and am now 
quite free from this bad habit" If 
one enquires further it turns out that 
the hero takes into his system daily 
in the form of opium-pills a pro- 
portionately much larger amount than 
he would have smoked. This method 
is certainly much cheaper and han- 
dier. But the amount swallowed re- 
presents far more than a sixth of 
that formerly smoked, hence the man- 
ner in which these people deceive 
themselves. Besides it is much more 
difficult to cure an opium-eater than 
an opium-smoker. 

Injecting morphia under the skin is 
distressingly on the increase, especially 
in the open ports of China. For a 
time this method of taking the nar- 
cotic was unrestricted in Hongkong, 
until the Government, alarmed by the 
frequency of abcesses and ulcers 
caused by the unscrupulous and un- 
cleanly habits of the Chinese, forbade 
the use of the hypodermic needle. 
One part of morphia when injected 
under the skin, has the effect of 
one and one-fourth the quantity 
when swallowed, or seven and 
one-fourth times the amount if 
smoked. 

Should we enquire into the causes 
which drive the Chinese to the use 
of this article of luxury, which has 
become a national curse, we must 
admit that every imaginable motive 
comes into play, and that every age 
must answer to the charge. The 



Chinese themselves affirm that opium 
helps them to intrigue, to lay plots 
and to invent lies. Unfortunately, 
they are right. The Oriental character, 
inclined naturally to craft and intrigue, 
is met half way by this medium. 
Half forced, half willingly, the Orien- 
tal lays himself on the opium couch, 
which seems to secure for him in 
this world all the delights of Para- 
dise, translating him to Nirvana where 
all his troubles are taken away. It is 
for this reason that the opium pipe 
is so much in demand in most 
Yamens. Dr. Kerr, who for fifty 
years practiced as a physician among 
the Chinese, once challenged some 
opium-smoking literati to write an 
essay in defence of opium. But not 
one would attempt the task. Dr. 
Foster in Hankow asked some Chin- 
ese scholars to compile whatever say- 
ings or facts recorded in Chinese 
writings which were in favour of 
opium. He received the reply, 
"There are none''. Mothers have 
brought their spoiled sons to me 
and have begged me, with wringing 
of hands and prostrate on their knees, 
to free their boys from opium. 
Usually the youngsters begin it "just 
for a lark", or from pure imitative- 
ness, as in our own homelands 
twelve- or thirteen-year-old lads sit 
behind a hedge, and with more or 
less pretence at enjoyment, smoke 
cigars, to show that they are grown- 
up! Temptation, too, plays a great 
part. A young man is continually 
begged to smoke "just a mouthful 
of opium" till at last he yields: and 
when this has happened several times, 
he finds himself a slave to the sweet 
poison. I have seen fifteen-year-old 
lads who smoked, daily, from eigh- 
teen to twenty grams of opium— 
that is, forty times the amount a 
German physician is permitted to 
prescribe in one day for a patient. 
Many begin out of sheer tedium, be- 
cause they do not know what to do 
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with themselves in the evenings and 
leisure hours. In middle life the 
reason for a resort to opium is 
usually some illness, especially pains 
in the stomach, catarrh of the bowels, 
rheumatism, cough, blood spitting or 
the direct orders of a Chinese phy- 
sician in case of dysentery, and 
kindred diseases. It is characteristic 
of Chinese medicine that it prescribes 
"for red discharge (dysentery), the 
dried sap of the red poppy, . for 
white discharge (diarrhoea) that of 
the white blossoming variety*'. Again, 
others fall a victim to opium only in 
later life, brought about, as a rule, by 
family quarrels, chagrin, trouble and 
reverses in office or calling, and re- 
sulting sleeplessness. Men in all 
classes of Chinese society smoke the 
poison— but among the women the 
vice is at yet chiefly confined to the 
upper ten thousand. On the other 
hand with women of every rank and 
age, suicide by means of opium is 
the favourite and most pleasant, be- 
cause least painful and surest, way of 
retaliating upon some bad mother-in- 
law, or angry husband. At the least, 
he must pay a hundred dollars to 
get another wife. In Tungkun, dur- 
ing the past ten years, we have had, 
on an average, to deal with nineteen 
cases of opium suicide every year. 
Four of the sacrificed were always 
either dead before the physician ar- 
rived, or died in spite of all measures 
taken to counteract the poison. The 
majority of the others were spared a 
like fate by the prompt use of the 
stomach-pump. But one may take 
for granted that scarce a tenth of all 
such cases are brought for treatment: 
and we may conclude that in Tung- 
kun, with a population of twenty- 
thousand, there is a yearly tale of 
190 opium suicides, while for the 
Province of Kwangtung with nineteen 
millions of souls, the number of 
deaths from the same cause may be 
placed at 18,000. 



The effect of this poison on man- 
kind is shewn in many ways, but in 
chronic cases — and it is with these 
we have chiefly to do — it seems to 
follow a certain course. We pur- 
posely differentiate between the phy- 
sical manifestations as shewn in the 
different organs, and the psychical. 
It is of course beyond our province 
to go into minute detail here; that 
must be left for special scientific 
circles. Still it may be of interest to 
the laity to know the striking prin- 
cipal changes that occur, in order 
that they may judge of the devastation 
caused by opium. 

The first taste of opium involves a 
struggle more or less hard, similar to 
that sense of discomfort which assails 
our youthful cigar smokers. But 
when the much-spoken-of feeling of 
well-being is attained, the opium-sot 
must continually increase the quan- 
tity taken in order to keep enjoying 
the pleasant sensation— like the arse- 
nic-eater of Steiermark. Each fresh 
dose induces a state of excitement 
which manifests itself by a general 
physical glow of blissfulness and an 
awakening and sharpening of the 
psychical faculties. The eyes are full 
of life and fire; all secretions, especial- 
ly those of the stomach and bowels, 
are at first lessened. But in a fur- 
ther stage, the general bodily balance 
is restored. Then gradually ensues a 
transition period of deep rest, a for- 
getting of all cares, when all the fires 
in the eye are quenched. Laziness, 
disinclination and incapacity for work 
set in, ending in a trance-like sleep, 
from which the return to conscious- 
ness is very slow. To what social 
disadvantages this deep opium-sleep 
may tend has been graphically des- 
cribed in the following words by 
Mr. Jiirgens, Instructor at the South 
Yangtze Forts: — "If there are useless 
"men upon this earth I would with- 
"out hesitation say that the opium 
"smokers are . . . I had an 
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"interpreter once who had indeed a 
"fine education— foreign as well as 
"Chinese. I wanted this man on 
"certain mornings when it was next 
"to impossible to wake him up, and 
"when we succeeded in getting him 
"awake he was so useless that he 
"could not even fire the opium in 
"his beloved pipe. His servant had 
"to do this for him and to assist 
"him in holding the pipe steady for 
"the first couple of draws. After 
"awhile he would regain more 
"strength to handle the pipe; then 
"his speech would also return to 
"him, and in about half an hour he 
"would be ready to go with me. 
"In the afternoon this same man 
"would be your most intelligent 
"hearer or spokesman— in short, a 
"fine fellow for general conversation.*' 
I have known Chinese officials to 
whom I had to pay official calls, 
who begged me not to come be- 
fore two o'clock in the afternoon, 
as they would not have wakened 
from their opium sleep. Opium 
smoking patients often request, for 
the same reason, that the physician's 
visit be deferred until after four 
o'clock. 

As to the effect of the poison on 
the various organs of the body. In 
the case of chronic smokers, all — 
heart, brain, digestive apparatus, mus- 
cular power,- -are impaired, and final- 
ly crippled. For instance, stomach 
and alimentary canal refuse to work, 
and will no longer assimilate the 
food taken- or in insufficient mea- 
sure — whence result loss of appetite 
and emaciation, coupled with con- 
tinual costiveness and the inefficacy 
of otherwise helpful remedies to alle- 
viate accompanying maladies. Many 
opium smokers live in constant dread 
of the next defecation, comparing the 
pains with those of childbirth. Dr. 
Park mentions the case of a Chinese 
who had but one defecation in forty 
days— only nine or ten times in a 



year. It is still worse if the opium 
smoker is in the opposite condition, 
as he then scorns almost any sort of 
treatment. At this time the yellow- 
brown skin of the Chinese takes on 
a faded, waxen hue, which proclaims 
him from afar as one addicted to the 
use of the drug. A brownish dis- 
colouration of the teeth, similar to 
that consequent on excessive use of 
tobacco, is also to be noticed. Tlie 
pupils of the eye become smaller, 
and the period of excitement by 
means of the drug grows shorter 
and shorter. Finally, normal sleep is 
so far interfered with that the poor 
victim is unable to sleep at all un- 
less he has his customary dose. 

The psychical side of this ques- 
tion deserves a more particular con- 
sideration. 

During the enjoyment of the opium 
first of all a deep sense of peace 
steals over the soul, a peace which 
nothing can disturb, — in short, a 
morbidly exalted frame of mind. 
The sufferers feel themselves sub- 
jectively quite well and happy, be- 
come talkative, and are easily in- 
fluenced for good or evil. But soon 
this mood turns to one quite con- 
trary. When a few hours have 
passed they are seized by a morbid 
moral depression, shewing itself in 
sullen looks, which no remonstrance 
will remove and which may, in the 
case of so-called opium sots, become 
absolute stupidity. If on occasion 
the opium is withheld such natures 
can burst forth into the wildest 
fury, storming and raging in un- 
restrained passion, and wild frenzy, 
until a general collapse ensues and 
they sink into the deepest melan- 
choly. 

In the mental life also we note 
first of all, both during and after the 
use of opium, increased activity in 
all directions, which however after a 
few hours gives place to a patho- 
logical slackening, so to say, until 
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the craving has again been satisfied. 
Hallucinations, of all five senses, are 
common, giving rise to delusions 
which may lead to criminal acts. 
As time goes by, there is a notice- 
able loss of memory. Intellectual 
work is, at first, marked by excep- 
tional activity in all psychical pro- 
cesses, but soon this is succeeded by 
great loss of vital power with men- 
tal inertia. Most of these slaves to 
the habit are fully cognizant of the 
pernicious results of their self-indul- 
gence—but the voice of conscience is 
heard less and less. With horrible 
cold-bloodedness they place them- 
selves beyond the bounds of good 
custom, upbringing and religion and 
become in the highest degree reck- 
less in regard to their own families 
and other companions — untruthful, 
wily, cowardly and slack. For this 
reason the Christian missions do not, 
on principal, admit any notorious 
opium smoker in their community: 
then perhaps they may give up the 
vice. Dr. Beebe cites a case in point, 
which may daily be met with in 
China, as follows: — "My nearest 
"neighbour was an opium smoking 
"coolie. As time went on, he sold, 
"one after the other, his three daugh- 
"ters, then his wife, and at last his 
"house, in order to satisfy his crav- 
"ing. And ended by becoming a 
"street vagabond and thief." How 
many lives are ruined through opium, 
and what hordes of lost sons of 
China idle away the days, useless 
and out of work, beggars and para- 
sites, living upon the people. 

In the realm of the will a similar 
picture is presented —a picture of in- 
tensified activity of the will, followed 
by the inevitable retrogression. All 
movements are hesitating — speech is 
slow, and the patient writes equally 
slowly, until the pen falls from his 
nerveless hand. Decay, of will- 
power, of muscular activity, and of 
ability to plan and execute — decay is 



over all. But one impulse remains— 
the gratification of appetite. Such 
men sink ethically by degrees: moral- 
ly they become weaker and weaker. 
Consciousness is surrounded by 
dream-like conditions, which alter- 
nates with the deepest lethargy. I 
have chosen two of the cases which 
during the past month have come 
under my own observation, to illu- 
strate this mania for opium. 

Being called to a severe case of 
beri-beri in the city, I found a 
teacher, thirty years old, of good 
family, suffering from the worst form 
of this mischievous disease. It struck 
me that only more distant relatives 
had gathered about the sick bed, 
though, to be sure, in great numbers, 
as is customary in China. In re- 
sponse to my reiterated requests to 
see the "responsible next of kin*' 
I received at first evasive replies. At 
last I yielded to their urgent plea to 
visit the sick man again only on 
condition that I might explain to the 
nearest relatives the very serious con- 
dition of the patient, which in this 
case meant speaking to the elder 
brother. I was therefore taken 
through a number of passages to 
a room from which came the most 
stupifying of opium fumes. At home 
such an atmosphere would be called 
opium sodden. In the dark back 
ground of the retreat lay two friends 
of the "elder brother'*, who paid 
but the slightest attention to my 
entrance. The host himself had suffi- 
cient self-control to rise, but did not 
speak a word. Rather, he stared 
stupidly at me, merely nodding his 
head indiotically in reply to my ex- 
planations. Four days later the young 
teacher was a corpse. But the opium 
pipe soon comforted him who re- 
mained, if indeed he had had any 
spark of grief over the loss of his 
only brother. Still more inhuman 
did the passion for opium seem to 
me, when, shortly after, a man 
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brought fo the Hospital his eighteen- 
year-old son, who was in the last 
stages of beri-beri, which was then 
epidemic. As I disclosed to the fa- 
ther the fact that his son had but a 
few hours to live, he lamented loud- 
ly, and implored me, wringing his 
hands, to give him some opium. 
He could not make the preparations 
needful on the death of his son 
(order the Buddhist service for the 
dead, hire the mourners and coffin- 
bearers, etc.,) unless he had had his 
customary dose, and now was the 
hour for it. He had forgotten his 
opium pipe, and suffered fearful tor- 
ture. To go home by boat would 
take three hours- -"So give nie some 
opium, doctor, give me opium", was 
the cry of the trebly unhappy father 
by the death bed of his only re- 
maining son, whose two elder bro- 
thers had been snatched away a 
short time before by the epidemic 
of beri-beri. They had not learned 
from their father to make a firm 
stand against the temptations of their 
opium smoking friends and fell an 
easy prey to the new disease. When 
one looks almost daily on such 
human tragedies, (*) embodied in the 
one short word opium, one can but 
cry "pereat tristia**! which should 
penetrate through the influential cir- 
cles of finance and echo back not 
uselessly from the courts of princes. 

Most confirmed opium smokers 
are so enfeebled by the time they 
have reached middle age, that they 
fall easy victims to almost any disease. 



(•) The Truth About Opium (London, 
W. A. Allen & Co. 1882) contains the in- 
ferences of one of the former Counsels 
of Hongkong, W. H. Brereton, who, with 
no special or practical knowledge of the 
subject, and who was neither physician, 
nor one thoroughly acquainted with the 
Chinese language and customs obtaining 
in the interior, has come to the sur- 
prising conclusion that opium smoking is 
not only quite harmless, but even bene- 
ficial. 



Coleridge, the most gifted reformer 
of English poetry at the time of the 
French Revolution, was addicted to 
the use of opium. The result was 
that his great genius was gradually 
exhausted in alternating fits of great 
enterprise and total lack of vigour. 
We may be sure that, whether any 
one has just recently indulged in 
opium or not, the traces are in- 
variably left. The exhalations will 
have the characteristic odor of the 
drug. 

Just as in cases of chronic alcoho- 
lism, we must not look upon the 
dose of opium which has been taken 
as clear evidence that opium poison- 
ing has taken place. One man can 
stand far more than another, the 
differences in individual capacity being 
very great There is one certain sign, 
which is patent even to untrained 
eyes, and which marks clearly the 
dividing line between health and sick- 
ness— 1 mean the symptoms shown 
in case ot abstinence, which are at 
once noticeable in opium sots. As 
long as a man takes his pipe only 
now and then, or finds that he can 
go without at any time, without 
feeling any ill-effects from the lack 
of the stimulant, so long one may be 
certain that he is not yet a slave to 
the subtle poison. But playing with 
fire is dangerous, as every one knows, 
and is apt in these circumstances also 
to lead to inglorious surrender. Many 
a Chinese of good standing finds 
himself in such a position, especially 
in the treaty ports. They are able 
to obtain sufficient nourishment in 
great variety from both Chinese and 
european kitchens, without having to 
give up their last cash for the drug. 
For the life of an opium fiend is 
costly, in time as well as in pelf. 
Then, too, he is less exposed to the 
temptations of idleness for there is a 
constant stimulus from other quarters 
as he comes in contact with the 
social, international and political life 
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and the much stronger and more 
lucrative competition of the open 
ports. This gives him counterpoise, 
which the Chinese in the interior 
lacks, for the simple reason that, 
until a short time ago, he read no 
newspapers, troubling himself veiy 
little about the barbarian foreigners 
so long as they did not interfere 
with him; and he had not to live 
through any incommoding surprises, 
discoveries or revolutions in literary 
or other spheres: especially as he 
believed himself in possession of all 
the knowledge, culture and civilization 
the world could offer. And yet even 
in the great trade centres the des- 
tructive power of opium is making 
itself felt — as is evident when one 
compares the different generations. 
Dr. Graves of Canton tells of a 
family, one of the big old firms, 
which in the early days acquired a 
fortune in trade with the foreigners, 
but which is now practically extinct — 
or at least so reduced that they have 
sunk into deplorable decay and drag 
out a wretched existence in a filthy 
and poverty-stricken neighbourhood. 
The opium smoking coolie of Hong- 
kong is generally in the first stages 
of its use: where he continues for 
perhaps six or seven years, when he 
returns to his home village, a Knight 
of the Wretched Mien, wasted and in 
rags, where probably some com- 
passionate relatives take him in and 
dig him a grave beside his fathers. 
From a chair bearer I received the 
reply to my query why he smoked 
opium; "If I had not begun it, Td 
never have been a chair coolie". 
Dr. Blanc, a physician in Shanghai, 
considers missionary physicians as 
the competent judges of the opium 
question in China, for they are famil- 
iar with both the language and the 
customs of the country and have had 
the widest experience in this respect. 
To those who may be interested in 
their absolutely decisive judgment in 



the matter, I would recommend the 
booklet, "Opinions of over 100 
Physicians on the use of opium in 
China" and also Dr. Lockhart's work. 
At the last conference of medical 
missionaries in China, which was 
held in Shanghai, February 6 — 9, 
1905, in which fifty doctors took 
part, an afternoon's session was de- 
voted to the discussion of the opium 
question, and besides calling special 
attention to the peculiar difficulties 
which attend this branch of the work, 
a fresh impetus was given to the 
Anti-Opium Society, to which full 
justice will be given below. 

To do justice to all sides of this 
question, one must count among per- 
sonal experiences day-long incarcera- 
tion in the cave-like cabin of a 
Chinese junk, during foul weather, 
compelled for hours to swallow the 
unpleasantly sweetish fumes of the 
opium smokers round: must follow 
their lives through the years, noticing 
the devastation wrought in their fam- 
ilies; and have visited the opium dens: 
and one must also have lived to see 
the struggles of the victims to break 
his yoke and grasp freedom — re- 
newed after repeated failures, like the 
labours of Sisyphus. 

Most confirmed opium smokers are 
exceedingly desirous of being free 
from this bondage, 1) because the 
cost grows gradually too great, 2) 
because they might obtain a higher 
post, which is proscribed to opium 
smokers, 3) because they wish to 
break a habit through which many 
of their acquaintances have already 
lost office and position, have been 
plunged in misery, and their lives 
utterly ruined. But unfortunately, 
every case cannot be treated under 
medical superintendence. Such care 
is, at the worst, desired only for 
such as suffer from chronic diarrhoea, 
nephritis, or any advanced disease 
such as cancer, tuberculosis of the 
lungs, heart-trouble, etc., who are 
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brought to the physician by their 
relatives or friends. This latter sort 
of patient is seldom in earnest. The 
number of those who break off the 
use of opium through the strength 
of their own will is very small in- 
deed: the majority require medical 
assistance. The treatment should be 
undertaken only in a hospital, or in 
some place wholly given up to the 
purposes of an opium refuge. There 
are at present over sixty such asy- 
lums kept open by the physicians of 
various Missions, but they are like a 
single drop of water upon a hot stone. 

This is not the place to go into 
the treatment accorded those who are 
being broken of the opium habit. 
But as there are far too few physi- 
cians in China to deal adequately 
with this question, I consider it 
wholly justifiable for the laity, who 
combine with their interest in such 
subjects a certain practical capability, 
to put their shoulders to the wheel 
and help to roll this great burden 
right over all obstacles and drown it 
in the ocean. As, in fact, I have 
already received many enquiries from 
the ranks of the laymen, and since 
there may be among the readers of 
this magazine some who would 
gladly be able to help to check this 
evil, I shall try to give a few hints 
which will be of use to one or ano- 
ther, and may enable them to avoid 
mistakes and disappointment. 

He who undertakes this task, must 
in the first place take every precau- 
tion to prevent the patient from ob- 
taining any opium. The astonishing, 
almost marvellously clever devices to 
which in these cases the patients in 
hospital will resort, the following 
reminiscences may illustrate. Al- 
though we took every possible pre- 
cautionary measure, forbidding the 
patients to go out, or to receive 
visitors, bathing and putting them to 
bed dressed in hospital garments, 
hoping that thus they could not 



procure the drug for which they 
longed, one slyboots succeeded, ne- 
cessity being the mother of invention, 
in smuggling some of his treasure 
through — in a match-box. He had 
begged for, and finally received, per- 
mission to smoke cigarettes, and then 
held himself insulted because a shar- 
per inspection was made of his 
matches. Others attempted to bribe 
their fellow patients and through 
their relatives to get opium-filled 
dried sweetmeats or similarly pre- 
pared eatables. Once I took as 
patients three young fellows, of twen- 
ty to twenty-five years. On the third 
day I heard that a man dressed in 
hospital uniform was seen at night in 
an opium den. So I set one of our 
deacons on the watch in the gate 
house, after all the lights were out 
and everything was quiet. Sure 
enough, after a quarter of an hour, 
the verandah shutters were cautiously 
opened, shoes were placed outside, 
and two shadowy figures slipped 
over the sill (the third played the 
spotless man of honour) and after a 
look round indulged in a breath of 
the cool evening air before the build- 
ding. But peacefulness reigns 'neath 
each tree. Nor twig nor branch 
doth stir. Wait, only wait, they 
think, and incline their steps gently 
toward the gate, press down the 
barbed-wire and net fence, and b^in 
to clamber over. But fate overtakes 
them soon. In that very moment 
a powerful fist descended upon the 
neck of the unsuspecting victim, who, 
siezed with mortal fear of ghosts, 
shrieked with despair, staggered, and 
fell down. Meanwhile his more for- 
tunate companion had disappeard; 
and next morning, disgusted by such 
irregular demonstrations of the foreign 
devil's spirits, sent back the hosipal 
garments in exchange for his own. 
And these people had spent some- 
thing, having come two days' journey 
in order to be cured. 
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To fortify them in their resolve, 
we now require a deposit, usually 
five dollars, from each opium smoker. 
For his good money, the Chinese, 
the business man of the world, in- 
tends to have some benefit, though it 
cost him some sacrifice. And since 
one may never give credence to an 
opium smoker's statements, who as a 
rule will own to about half the quan- 
tity they take daily, we usually let 
them bring their instruments with 
them and smoke, under close ob- 
servation. 

There are two methods of breaking 
the habit, — the sudden and the gra- 
dual, but only the latter may be re- 
commended to laymen. 

But as it is important to recognise 
the evidences of abstinence which 
appear, though less marked, even in 
the process of gradually breaking off 
the habit, I shall describe them brief- 
ly, without going into such symptoms 
of such patients as can only be ad- 
equately cared for by the physician 
with the help of a trained attendant. 
When a chronic smoker is suddenly 
deprived of opium he soon begins 
to yawn without cessation, to feel 
excessive discomfort, and to bewail 
himself and shriek out, trying all the 
time to escape from his prison. Rest- 
lessness and sleeplessness increase until 
sometimes they result in unmistake- 
able delirium: there is a return of 
rheumatic pains in the limbs and 
back. Sometimes there is noticeable 
heart failure, and the pulse has been 
known to fall to forty beats a minute. 
Now all secretions of the body, no 
longer bound by opium, begin to 
increase considerably. It is as if the 
floodgates were opened; — there is 
excessive salivation, vomiting, diar- 
rhoea, etc., and at last the man is 
wholly unable to control his various 
functions. 

He loses the power of speech, can 
neither stand nor walk, cannot make 
his wishes known, and must be 



tended like a babe. Thus it is in 
the worst cases. 

AH these manifestations can be 
avoided by suitable treatment, es- 
pecially in the gradual method of 
breaking the habit. In the hand of 
the physician hypodermic injections 
of morphia are the best means of 
alternation. But this I cannot re- 
commend to laymen, as an invariably 
prompt action of an injection cannot 
be depended upon, and suppuration 
or some other complication may 
ensue upon repeated punctures, if the 
rules of asepsis are not most rigidly 
adhered to. Nor can I say much for 
the numerous varieties of pills pre- 
pared for the purpose of breaking off 
the opium habit, for patients only too 
weakly resort again and again to 
these pills, which can be bought any- 
where, though by this method they 
get the same amount of medical be- 
lief without knowing what the pills 
contain nor noticing how they are 
constantly reduced. But one must be 
accurately informed as to the quantity 
of opium smoked daily, for this is of 
the utmost importance as the basis 
of the cure. When the dose is 
ascertained, the next step is to reckon 
a correspondingly adequate quantity 
of morphia, multiply it by six, weigh 
out this amount and mix with it 
twelve table spoonfuls of water with 
some aromatic decoction, such as 
cassia. Of this mixture the patient 
is given every day, morning and 
evening, a tablespoonful, and every 
evening another tablespoonful of wa- 
ter is added to the medicine. In this 
way the mixture is lessened in quan- 
tity each day and also diluted. On 
the eleventh day there is the merest 
trace of morphia in the phial, and 
on the twelfth it is empty. Of course 
the phial must be well scalded and 
corked, and equally necessary is it 
that the water be throughly filtered, 
or distilled. As, on the first day the 
phial contains twelve tablespoonfuls 
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of water and six full doses of mor- 
phia, each spoonful of the mixture 
prescribed on that first day contains 
half the customary dose of opium, 
so that the patient is wholly content. 
If for example, he smokes daily 
twenty-two grams of opium, this de- 
mands that 3.5 grams opium (one- 
sixth) be swallowed. As opium con- 
tains 5% morphia, we take 0.175 
morphia as working basis. Thus, 
according to the formula, we weigh 
out 1.05 grams morphia and put 
thereto twelve tablespoonfuls of water. 
Morphia has this merit, its taste is 
unfamiliar to the patient. But one 
can take opium, even the very sort 
that the patient smokes, and thus save 
the trouble of dividing and then 
multiplying by six, merely adding 
the twelve tablespoonfuls of water, 
and the aromatic flavouring, to the 
twenty-two grams. 

This method of overcoming the 
evil humours has this advantage, that 
one is spared much deliberation, 
weighing and changing, and can 
comfortably attend to a number of 
patients at once, since the phials 
need only be labeled with the 
patient's names. It is most useful 
to allow the patients to drink freely 
of a one-third per cent sodium 
bicarbonate mixture, as this lessens 
or neutralizes the excessive sourness 
of the stomach and to a certain ex- 
tent alleviates the muscular pains. 
Usually by the third, or at latest, the 
sixth, day the craving for the opium 
pipe ceases. In regard to diet, milk, 
meat extracts, fresh eggs, fresh meat, 
fresh vegetables, and so on, arc 
ordered. Should there be diarrhoea 
or vomiting, the treatment is given 
more slowly, or perhaps a little more 
opium is added, and warm water 
bottles may be placed in the region 
of the stomach. Then the patient 
must be diverted, occupied, and he 
may be massaged or given electric 
treatment. Musical clocks and gra- 



mophones have helped to pass the 
first days of restlessness and craving. 
When the patients have been thus 
broken of the habit, for still another 
week they are given small doses of 
quinine or iron, in order to build up 
their bodily strength. But should a 
patient come who smokes more than 
two-and-twenty grams a day — send 
him at once to the nearest ph3rsician. 

As to lasting results, they can 
never be foreseen. Some relapse five 
times, and oftener: but there are 
many who hold firmly to their re- 
solve and become zealous champions 
of the Anti-opium movement Nor 
may one ever despair. Has not 
Thomas de Quincey (1785—1859) 
told us in his "Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater", how for five- 
and-twenty years he was a slave to 
morphine, taking at one period twen- 
ty-one grams of opium daily, — once 
even going so far as to swallow 
eight thousand drops of the drug in 
one day — how four times he thought 
he had broken the chains that bound 
him only to fall captive again, and 
how finally he came forth, conqueror 
of the evil habit? On page 371 is 
a picture of the smoker's implements, 
which were given by an uncle and 
his nephew, who were discharged 
cured, and which hang on the walls 
of the Tungkun Hospital. On either 
side are scrolls bearing couplets 
written by these grateful patients, 
which may be translated as follows: — 

"Humanity in this world knows 
innumerable ways of helping: 

"She heals freely not only the 
many sufferers in the Middle 
Kingdom. 

"Her beneficent disposition knows 
no bounds, 

" She even drives out of the world 
that demon opium." 

For many years there has been an 
Anti-opium League in China, with 
head-quarters at Soochow. The pre- 
sident is Rev. Hampden C. Du Bose, 
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D.D. It is further supported by four 
vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer 
and an executive committee of six 
other gentlemen, and works hand in 
hand with various other societies to 
suppress the opium trade. It also 
aids all such endeavours on the part 
of the Chinese which have already, 
in many provincial, prefectural or dis- 
trict cities, resulted in organizations 
against the use of opium, or Anti- 



opium Societies, of which I will men- 
tion only that one founded by my 
own beloved colleague Dr. Witten- 
berg. This League numbers over 
three hundred members, who have 
promised never to smoke themselves 
nor to offer a pipe to their friends 
when they receive visits. Their in- 
terest is kept keen by means of re- 
gular reports from this and other 
districts. 



Anxiety of a Voung Cady to Get marriea. 



Ripe, the plums fall from the bough; 
Only seven-tenths left there now! 
Ye whose hearts on me are set. 
Now the time is fortunate! 

Ripe, the plums fall from the bough; 
Only three-tenths left there now! 
Ye who wish my love to gain. 
Will not now apply in vain! 

No more plums upon the bough! 
All are in my basket now! 
Ye who me with ardor seek, 
Need the word but freely speak! 



-The Shi-King. 



— ••••— 
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Gbe Uenomous Snakes of Central Cbina. 



By DR. KREYENBERO. 




»HE fear of serpents is surely 
instinctive, for it is found 
in every nation. It is ei- 
ther greed of gain, or the 
sheer enthusiasm for in- 
vestigation which at times leads one 
or another to busy himself with these 
frightful and hated creatures. But, 
as frequently happens in other cases, 
so snakes, too, improve upon ac- 
quaintance and the majority shew 
themselves to be harmless, and quite 
often useful members of society. 
Even the dreaded poisonous snakes 
are by far not so dangerous as they 
are painted in the imaginations of 
most people. It is too easy to forget 
that the poison-fang is no weapon of 
offense to its owner, but a means of 
defence in dire need, though usually 
employed in gaining a livelihood. 
That is why the poisonous snake, 
like all the others, flies from man, 
only striking in the utmost extremity, 
when the hand is about to sieze, or 
the careless foot cannot be avoided. (*) 
Thus cases of death from snake 
bite are much less common than one 
would suppose from the prevalence 
of certain venomous reptiles in certain 

(•) I say purposely "striking**, for a 
poisonous snake does not seize and hold 
Its prey with its teeth, as do others, but, 
trusting to its venom, recoils and awaits 
results, which ars swift in the case of 
the smaller animals, such as mice, birds, 
etc. 



localities. Even in Mid-China, by 
which I mean the provinces south of 
the Yangtze, several species are quite 
numerous. 

But the poisonous snake most often 
found in China is certainly the brown 
adder, (Ancistrodon Blomhoffii) mea- 
suring perhaps seventy-five centime- 
ters in length. It lives in damp, 
bushy spots, among the grass and 
undergrowth. I found a great many 
living in such places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kiukiang and Nanking. 
Here in Ping-hsiang it is so com- 
mon as to be beneath notice. The 
colour is brown, or a light reddish 
brown with dark-brown crescent- 
shaped marks on the sides. These 
marks are either directly opposite 
each other, joining in the middle of 
the back in a lighter spot, shaped 
like a rhomboid: or else they alter- 
nate, producing a light zigzag line 
down the length of the back. In the 
centre of the crescent is, as a rule, 
another speck, of a yet darker shade. 
On either side of the head is a very 
dark brown streak which seems to 
run through the eye to the angle of 
the jaw. The belly is greyish black. 
This variety is also known in Japan: 
in fact it is the only poisonous snake 
found in the larger islands. I do not 
know how far north in China it may 
be found. North of the Yangtze, and 
in Tsingtau, I did not catch any. 
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Should the future corroborate this, 
then China north of the Yangtze, and 
especially Shantung, will be found 
to be free of all poisonous snakes, 
as no other variety will go beyond 
the Yangtze. 

Far less commonly found than the 
small brown adder is its first cousin 
the crested adder (Ancistrodon acatus) 
which sometimes measures as much 
as one and a half meters. Up to 
the present only Kiukiang (Kuling 
mountains), Ichang and Fukien have 
owned it as a native, but to this list 
Ping-hsiang may be added, as I en- 
countered it at this place also. But 
these names indicate sufficiently clear- 
ly the fact that this species prefers to 
make its home among high and well 
wooded hills. The Chinese have 
dubbed it "cox-combed snake" be- 
cause of a horn-like prolongation of 
its nose. The markings are similar 
to those of the reptile described 
above, but rather lighter, its color 
scheme being in greys, or greyish 
browns. The crescent-shaped spots 
of the former become almost rectan- 
gular in the latter, and, joining in the 
middle, make a diagram. 

One of the poison-bearers whom 
few suspect of coming so far north 
is the hooded cobra (Naja iripudians). 
I have received from Kiukiang through 
the kind offices of my friend E. W. 
Eickhoff (I. M. Customs), who got 
them from a Chinese collector, about 
fifteen specimens, of all sizes up to 
perhaps one and a half meters length. 
All were of the fasciata variety. In 
colour they were of such dark brown 
as to be nearly black: and at dis- 
tances of ten to fifteen centimeters 
are narrow, bright, black-edged rings, 
which become dimmer with age. But 
only in one instance were the dis- 
tinctive darkly pencilled spectacle- 
marks cleariy seen on the back of 
the neck: the majority were only 
U-shaped. Here too the favourite 
haunt of this well-known tropical 



snake is found to be among high 
and wooded hills. It is said that in 
the Chusan Archipelago there is ano- 
ther variety of this family of snakes 
(sputatrix) which differs from that 
just described only in the number of 
rows of scales. 

Nor is another venomous snake of 
the group of brilliant adders, the 
rock snake, (Bungarus condidus, van 
multicinetus) at all infrequent in the 
mountains south of the Yangtze. I 
received a specimen from the hills 
round Kiukiang; have come across it 
several times in Ping-hsiang; and it 
is reported to be at home also in the 
province of Fukien. This creature, 
about a meter long, boasts from forty 
to sixty broad, black, brown or blue- 
black marks shaped like a saddle, 
which are separated from each other 
by narrow white spaces. The belly 
is white. Only in direst need is any 
defensive use made of the poison 
fang. I have several times seen the 
Chinese unconcernedly pick them 
up. The Yellow Bungarus fasciatus 
adorned with black rings is found 
only in the South. I obtained a 
specimen in Canton. 

Also of southern type, and only 
rarely found as far north as the 
Yangtze are the Callophis macelelandi 
and Lachesis gramineus. The former 
prefers the mountains, near Kiukiang 
and in Fukien: and I am in hopes 
of finding it here too. It is some- 
thing more than a half-meter long 
and is reddish brown, regularly mark- 
ed with cleariy defined, black-edged 
rings. Lachesis gramineus, known 
and feared in Hongkong as the 
green bamboo viper, is, as the name 
tells, green in colour on the sides, 
the belly being of a lighter shade. 
In length it is perhaps three-quarters 
of a meter, and the tail, designed 
for use as an anchor, makes this 
creature the only poisonous-snake in 
the coppices and undergrowth which 
can climb. It is known in Ningpo 
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and in Fukien, and possibly may be 
in the southern Yangtze provinces. 
It eludes pursuit only through its 
protecting colour of green. 

To say a few words in closing 
about the venomous sea-snakes of 
this part of the world: these may be 
met with on the south coast of 
China, northward to the straits of 
Formosa, from Kuroshiwo to the 
Lou-chau Islands (Riukiu). Still more 
numerous are they on the Japanese 
coasts, but they do not infest the 
Chusan Archipelago, nor the waters 
farther north. The "sea-serpents'* 
noted in the Whangpoo, at the 
mouth of the Yangtze, near Ningpo, 
and also in the sea round the Chu- 
san islands, are harmless members 



of the scaly tribes employed in 
hunting fish. 

It would be of ihe greatest interest 
to ascertain whether the small brown 
adder (Ancistrodon Blomhoffii\ and 
perhaps also the green bamboo-snake, 
really is to be found in Shanghai 
and that neighbourhood, for all the 
other poisonous varieties are known 
only in the wooded uplands and 
mountains of the provinces of Fu- 
kien, Kiangsi and Hunan. The huge 
snakes, often a couple of meters in 
length, which live in the Whangpoo 
and find it convenient sometimes to 
visit the Public Gardens and the 
gardens of the Europeans in Shang- 
hai, are quite harmless. 




Taken from outside the West Gate of Ta-li Fu. 

It shows the people going from the City towards the Great Fair, 

held at the foot of the Mountains, West of the City, in the Third Month. 

It is called the San Ueih Kai (Third Month Fair) 

Numbers of Thibetans, Lo-la, and various other Tribes attend as well as tlie Qiinese. 

Numbers of Thibetan portions of Scripture have been given away at this 

Fair and this year numbers of them have come for Medicine. 
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Randgumorl {tiu tTumult of Spring-tride.) 

NovcUcttc by Koyo Sanjin (Ozaki Tofcutaro)* 

Translated from the Japanese by R. KUNZE, Sendai. 




EADERS of the "Ostasiati- 
sche Lloyd'* may remem- 
ber seeing, some few years 
ago, a notice of a novel 
by Ozaki, whicli the trans- 
lators, Dr. K. Misclike and 
Mr. Y. Yosliino, of Yokohama, en- 
titled "Two Women'' (literally, "The 
Two Nuns"). A collection of Ozaki 's 
works, in six volumes, has been pub- 
lished since then; and in the last is 
an "in memoriam" by his friend and 
famous fellow-craftsman and Chinese 
antiquarian, Yoda Hyakusen. From 
this 1 have taken the following brief 
sketch of the poet's life. 

Ozaki Tokutara was born in Tokyo 
a year before the Meiji- reckoning: 
gave early promise of intellectual 
gifts; finislied the customary courses 
in the elementary, secondary and 
high schools, and then became a 
member of the faculty of the School 
of Law in the University of Tokyo. 
But he soon exchanged this position 
for one in the department of litera- 
ture, though even here he was not 
in his proper sphere, and in con- 
sequence soon left the University. 
(The reader must remember that in 
Japan a student may enter the Uni- 
versity only after, at the least, sixteen 
years in school: and that in these 
Universities the academic study or 



research, such as is carried on in 
German institutions, is utterly un- 
known. On the contrary, the "lec- 
turers" assign a specific portion as 
a task, whicli is then recited upon : 
attendance and punctuality are strictly 
held in control, and the scholars 
subjected to examinations three times 
a year. Under these conditions, one 
can easily see how, in the novellette 
we are considering, the hero is 
graduated at the ripe age of eight- 
and-twenty years, and married im- 
mediately thereafter.) 

Ozaki and the writers Yamada, 
I Ishibashi and Iwaya, now formed the 
Kenyusha Society, and in its paper, 
the "Qarakutabunko" appeared our 
author's first essays. These attracted 
much attention by reason of their 
glowing periods, and the audacity of 
the radical sentiments they expiessed. 
After this he joined the staff of the 
"Yomiurishimbun", in the pages of 
which for a number of years ap- 
peared his romances and tales, win- 
ning for him the highest place, as 
the novelist and poet of his time. 
Yoda considers the novels " Kyara- 
makara" (1891), "Tajotakow" (1897), 
and "Konjikiyasha" (ended in 1903) 
as the most striking of his pro- 
ductions. Ozaki was of a most 
vigorous temperament, which he 
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had under such perfect conh-ol that 
his style shews an almost incredible 
fineness and smoothness of polish. 

He was a warm friend of rare 
kindliness, a man of firm and virile 
character, the very personification of 
what the people call "a thorough 
Yedokko" (son of Tokyo). Towards 
the end of his life he suffered much 



literary value. Taking them altoge- 
ther, it seems to me that his more 
pretentious works shew greater care 
and better workmanship than the 
shorter stories: though the latter have 
an undoubted reputation, and are 
classed among the very best, es- 
pecially the novellette "Namu Amida 
Butsu" (1889) and the two sketches 




Koyo Sanjin (Ozaki TokuUro) 1902. 



from cancer of the stomach, from 
which he died in 1903 on the 30th 
October, being then only thirty-seven 
years of age. 

In spite of this brief span of life 
he leaves a legacy of nearly a hun- 
dred romances and tales, which na- 
turally differ widely in point of 



"Oborobune*' and "Mukitamago'\ 
which appeared together in 1892 
under the title of "The Two Wives'' 
(which is not to be confounded 
with the "Two Nuns" mentioned 
above). The following translation of 
"Hanagumori" (which means literal- 
ly "Rain clouds in cherry-blossom 
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time") belongs, with several other 
tales, to the collection published in 
1892, "Kamiginuta" ("The Sound of 
Blows", by which the glaze is obtained 
in the manufacture of paper). It is 
hardly to be reckoned as one of the 
most striking creations of our author; 
but it gives a comprehensive view of 
his special talents, and will as effec- 
tively gain the interest of the reader 
of this magazine as the reproduction 
of a longer work, which the Far East 
would have scarce room enough to 
insert. 

The better to mark the place Koyo 
Sanjin (Ozaki's pen-name) occupies in 
the fiction department of the literary 
world, we may perhaps be allowed 
a cursory glance at that literature, 
though all my opinions must be 
taken from the Japanese press and 
from Japanese authorities. For I have 
not been able to investigate the sub- 
ject with that thoroughness which 
would enable me to form an inde- 
pendent conclusion. 

There has been as radical a re- 
volution in the school of fiction as 
in the drama of Japan; a movement 
in which the old classical writers, led 
by Bakin, have been wholly routed 
by the naturalism introduced by Eu- 
ropean influence. The main difference 
lies in the fact that before the foot- 
lights old and new are, at present, 
fairly equally balanced; whereas, in 
the world of romance, the victory of 
realism is complete. What Kawa- 
kami Otojiro is to the drama, Tau- 
bouchi Shoyo is to the novel, though 
it must be admitted that the works 
of the latter have more historical 
value. Speaking generally, his fol- 
lowers may be divided into two 
groups — the older and younger. The 
younger represented the "consistent 
realists", to use Barters not too apt 
expression. In the fore-front of the 
older group we find Koyo Sanjin, 
who far excels the others in smooth- 
ness of expression and keenness of 



observation. Next him stands Yamada 
Binyosei: but Yamada does not em- 
ploy the same methods as Koyo: he 
rather inclines to the radically mo- 
dern so-called " Gembun-Itchi " style, 
which attempts to blend the present 
every-day speech with the forms of 
the ancient written language. But its 
usefulness has not been able, in my 
opinion, to confirm its pretentions to 
be a worthy medium for literary ex- 
pression. Among these "elders" we 
must place also Murai Gensai, — much 
read, but somewhat dull— Yoda 
Hyakusen, mentioned above; Mori 
Agai, formed upon a French model; 
but especially Koda Roban, who, 
still living, is by many considered 
the greatest of all modern novelists 
in discernment of the serious intensity 
and depth of the world's philosophy. 
Indeed, some would place him among 
the philosophers rather than with nove- 
lists. The "younger writers" (of 
whom we may mention Ryuro, Ten- 
gai, Tuyo, Shun-u, Bisan, Shun-yo, 
Ryoku-u, Katai, Kyoka, Chugai, Yuho, 
Kikute, Sui-in, and Roka) especially 
Tengai and Fuyo, find their main 
field of work in depicting erotic 
emotion, the realm of Geishas, hus- 
sies, and unfaithfulness. But by no 
means all. Roka (Tokutomi), the au- 
thor of Kuroshio, Omoide no ri, 
and Hototogisu, takes his material 
preferably from "high life circles"; 
and, to be brief, has scored a great 
success in "Hototogisu". 

The scene of our romance is laid 
on the shores of Hakone Lake — a 
place familiar to every reader who 
has travelled in Japan. Perhaps even 
more familiar than to the author 
himself, who has permitted himself 
some liberties in respect to geogra- 
phical accuracy. That the European 
barbarian should be German is no 
doubt a result of the fantastic student 
travels of his Shizue to Germany, 
which, in Japanese tradition, is the 
land of all scientific knowledge, as 
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France is the abode of every thing 
artistic. The clumsy devining of the 
tale may repel many, though it is to 
be hoped that this is more than off- 
set by the delicacy of the workman- 
ship. Even to give a faint sugges- 
tion of Koyo's chief charm, his 
marvellously exquisite diction, would 
tax the powers of a better trans- 
lator than myself. I have tried to 
keep as closely as possible to the 
original wording, while leaving the 
sense unmarred. 

mt SNiiNit of $9riiid. 

I. 

Our hero was enjoying deep 
draughts of the Spring time of life. 
Near him, to delight his eyes, was 
his blooming young bride; and from 
the window of the quiet room in 
the inn, he looked upon the broad 
Hakone Lake with its charming 
shores. A honeymoon and the 
blitheness of Summer at the same 
time. 

Imaizumi Kozo is the name of the 
young bridegroom, who is eight-and- 
twenty years of age, and a graduate 
of the Technical School. His bride is 
Toriko, the eighteen-year-old daugliter 
of a famous financier of Yobancho 
Street in the Kojimachi Department 
of Tokyo. While she was still at- 
tending the school for Noblemen's 
daughters she had become acquainted 
with Kozo, who had won her affec- 
tions. And lest they should lose a 
son-in-law, by whom they would 
gain so much honour, her parents 
had arranged a marriage with the 
student, and immediately after the 
final examinations in June, when he 
was able to leave the University, the 
wedding, postponed until that time, 
took place. Some days later the 
young couple came to Hakone, where 
they sent home the maid who had 
accompanied them, preferring to buy 
the enviable joy of living by themselves 



at the price of the inconvenience 
of waiting upon themselves. Here 
they built for themselves an Eden, 
secluded from the world. They were 
free from all that gives a bitter tang 
to the first taste of wedded bliss, 
when the newly married pair, still 
strangers to each other, are compelled 
to live with relatives and other house- 
mates: they need shrink from no one. 
How delightful to be able to call his 
young wife by her own name un- 
deterred: how pleasant to have her 
arrange his wet locks after the bath: 
and how glorious to find their two 
blissful faces beaming back from the 
same mirror. And they could leave 
wide open the paper walls between 
their room and the verandah: instead 
of curious listeners, their glances fell 
upon the beautiful expanse of the 
lake. 

Then the rain clouds shrouded the 
peak of Futagoyama in a filmy veil. 
"If one could only be up there!" 
murmured Toriko, thinking aloud, 
but Kozo, who was rolling a ci- 
garette, caught the words, for he 
asked laughingly, "Shall I take you 
on my shoulders and carry you up 
pick-a-back?" "Oh, dear no!" re- 
plied she, entering into the joke, 
"you might dislocate something and 
that would hurt my feelings sadly". 
But her roguish words contained a 
faint regret that she possessed almost 
too robust and sumptuous a form 
for her beautiful face, while Kozo 
was cast in a fine and elegant mould. 

He had had a bottle of beer 
brought, and as he opened it he 
asked if there were not something 
to eat with it. 

"We have still a jar of pineapple," 
she returned. "Oh", he laughed, 
"you take this to be something like 
your sweet sake? No -I think Vd 
like a daintier accompaniment tor 
this." 

"Then suppose we order some 
thing, whatever you like best", said 
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she, and was going to clap her 
hands for the maid, but he stopped 
her. "Oh, that would not be so 
very enjoyable; don't you think you 
could cook something for us? Any- 
thing will suit me, meat or eggs. 
No! I have it! Let us just sit cosily 
by the fire and eat together out of 
the pan!" This had been one of 
the most cherished desires, which had 
gleamed like unattainable stars over 
him during their betrothal-time. And 
now it really seemed that it would 
be fulfilled, for she answered, "But 
in that case you must not mind the 
heat when I bring the brazier into 
the room''. "Oh", cried he, "that 
wouldn't annoy me in the least; on 
the contrary, it would delight me 
hugely." "1 fear I hardly know any- 
thing suitable; but as it happens I've 
learned to concoct a few European 
dishes." "Splendid! Only make haste ! " 
Soon the chambermaid brought up 
the needful cooking utensils. "I can't 
do anything very difficult, but what 
do you say to pancakes and beef 
cutlets?" "Capital! Now let us see 
what you can do!" and oblivious of 
the heat, he settled himself close to 
the brazier and watched so eagerly 
that his blissful face was roasted 
almost more than the toothsome 
dainties sizzling in the pan. And 
for a beginner in the culinary art, 
she succeeded famously with the two 
dishes. But what pearls of moisture 
stood on her lovely brow, as a re- 
sult of her cookery! "I never before 
tasted anything so good", he cried 
enthusiastically, and sighed deeply 
with sheer enjoyment. "How does 
it taste?" she asked. "Oh, beside 
you the Fuji-miken (a well known 
restaurant in Tokyo) is nowhere; but 
now you must try it." And he 
thrust the fork into a morsel. "That 
is too large for me: half as much." 
He cut it smaller and enquired 
anxiously, "Is that right?" Then 
she must sip some of the unfamiliar 



beer, and blushed as she did so, 
like a cherry blossom. She raised 
her dainty handkerchief to her flushed 
forehead, and he took a draught 
twice as large as usual, to their 
mutual gratification. 

With such sportiveness the day 
declined, empty, and yet so full of 
joy: and as the evening stole on, 
they strolled hand in hand by the 
waterside. It was pretty to see the 
envious glances cast at them by all 
they met. And the charm of de- 
manding a service of his wife was 
not lacking to the new-made wed- 
ded lord; for drawing his handker- 
chief from his sleeve, "Here, my 
'kerchief is soaked with perspiration. 
Do wash it for me in the lake!" 
She took it willingly, and he watched 
her with great content as she grace- 
fully placed herself on the points of 
her toes and, in order to do the 
washing more comfortably, took her 
sleeve pockets between her teeth. 
"With her slender white fingers she 
is washing my greasy handkerchief!" 
thought he, and tried to realize how 
he came to be the possessor of such 
good fortune in love. 

She was quite absorbed in her 
washing, and when he had gazed 
his fill, it occured to him to teaze 
her a little. Suddenly he seized her 
by the girdle and made as though 
he would push her into the water. 
She shrieked with flight, but he 
flung his arms about her and held 
her close; but when they looked into 
each other's eyes, and he, noting her 
agitation, begged for forgiveness, and 
she only smiled and mutely gazed at 
him, he was overwhelmed with his 
undeserved happiness. It was • only 
after some time she questioned, "But 
if 1 had really fallen into the lake, 
what would you have done?" "I 
should have drowned with you." 
She did not reply, but her eyes told 
that she did not take his words as 
being meaningless. 
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It had been so short a time since 
she became his wife that he had 
never yet had such a glimpse into 
her inmost feelings; but even her 
fright was new and fascinating to 
him. A beautiful woman, whether 
she pout or laugh, is constantly 
changeful and never ugly. One may 
see cherryblossoms in the rain, or 
tossed by the wind, or glistening 
with dew, in the morning or in the 
evening: they are always the same 
lovely blossoms, and yet their beauty 
is never the same. He who keeps 
this in mind when he wishes to 
learn the face of a woman, may for 
a moment hurt his little wife in 
pastime, but both of them will find 
joy in it. 

II. 

The next morning the maid brought 
a letter. It was not the expected 
news from home, however, but a 
communication in an enormous en- 
velope across which was scrawled in 
heavy pencil-strokes the address, "Mr. 
Imaizumi, Tech. cand. and wife.'' 
On the back was the name of a 
society of technical students, whose 
headquarters were then at a certain 
hotel in Moto-Hakone. Full of as- 
tonishment, Kozo opened the missive, 
and read: "We had no idea what- 
ever of your presence here until last 
evening we had the good fortune to 
see you and your honoured wife 
enjoying a stroll together and there 
is not one of us who does not envy 
you heartily. And in order to cele- 
brate your marriage and at the same 
time make the acquaintance of your 
esteemed self, we have arranged a 
small entertainment, with bad sake 
and passable refreshments. We ex- 
tend a most pressing invitation to 
you to come this afternoon at about 
3 o'clock with your lady wife, quite 
as if you were at home." The last 
seven words were underlined. As 
representative of the society an 



assumed name, had been 'signed by 
someone whose handwriting Kozo 
nevertheless recognized. 

He handed the bit of waste paper 
to Toriko, who read it through; 
whereupon they both smiled. But it 
was annoying that such fellows must 
go everywhere, especially where no 
one expected them, and of course 
they had seen him with his wife! 
How vexatious! It was plain that 
their spite and envy pricked them on 
to play a trick on him. And it 
would be disastrous to try to evade 
the challenge. Better to make good 
use of the opportunity and let their 
rage vent itself in froth, when they 
might themselves fall into the pit that 
they had digged! When he spoke 
in this way to Toriko she urged 
him to be sure not to drink too 
much and to leave before the dark- 
ness fell, and come back soon to 
her. These warnings prompted by 
love touched him deeply. 

At the appointed hour he arrived 
at the hotel mentioned by the students, 
and instead of a welcome was re- 
ceived with a wild uproar and yell- 
ing; "Here he comes, the ladies' 
man! Just look at him, hollow-eyed 
and sunken-cheeked! Here's a lady 
to sit with you at table so that you 
may ogle and flirt!" And a shaving 
mirror was thrust into his hand. 
Instead of offering him tea, they plied 
him with such jokes and raillery that 
he soon had had enough and to 
spare. Then a gigantic frying-pan 
was brought in, upon which a verit- 
able mountain of beef had been 
piled: in huge bowls, such as are 
generally used only for tea drinking, 
he was compelled to pledge their 
health. They regretted that they 
could not have the pleasure oftener; 
alluded with biting sarcasm to the 
joy of his wedded life; in short, 
what they said possessed a sting, 
wounding and torturing him. Then 
when he tried to break away from 
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them before dusk fell, he was forced 
to take with him on his way a 
threat, repeated by each one, that 
before daybreak next morning they 
would make him an uninvited visit, 
and surprise him with a sackful of 
eggs in his chamber. But at length 
he succeeded in shaking them off, 
and hastened away, unheeding the 
beauty of the lake country glowing 
in the rays of the westering sun. 
But he noticed a boat lying on the 
beach, made fast by a line; and tiie 
sole occupant, who seemed to be a 
young and well-formed woman, wear- 
ing a country hat, was in the act 
of untying the rope. 

Curious to know who had such 
sensible ideas as to go boating quite 
alone in the evening, he stopped and 
watched her as the girl seated her- 
self and dipped the oars vigorously 
in the water, skilfully directing the 
skiff away from the land. But sud- 
denly she checked herself, gazed in- 
tently at him, and just as he was 
moving away, called out asking if he 
were not Mr. Imaizumi. Thunder- 
struck, Kozo could do no more than 
stammer, "Who are you, then?'* and 
turn towards her. She repeated her 
question in a voice trembling with 
excitement, at the same time driving 
her boat with a single stroke back to 
the shore so that the keel crunched 
upon the stony ground. Then she 
sprang out, and barefooted as she 
was, ran to him, crying out, "Oh, 
how I have longed for you!" Then, 
as she took off her hat in greeting, 
he recognized in the twilight glow 
the face he had never forgotten — the 
face of Itokawa Shizue! 

It had all come about so unex- 
pectedly that at first Kozo could not 
realize it was anything but a dream, 
and no word passed his lips for a 
little while. She begged him to go 
with her in the skiff; half uncon- 
sciously he followed her, and soon 
they two were seated opposite each 



other. While Shizue rowed away 
from land she told him what had 
befallen her in the last few years. 
And each word she spoke filled his 
heart anew with the old love and 
longing. 

Kozo had lost his heart to Shizue 
when she was still a mere schoolgirl, 
and they had agreed that by and bye 
they would be married. But her 
father had acceded to the strong 
desire of his superior, a certain Ono, 
and had promised her in marriage to 
his son. Without saying a word to 
the girl, the two fathers had arranged 
that as her betrothed was pursuing 
his studies in Germany, she too 
shouki to sent to Berlin to be with 
him and carry on her education. 
So the unsuspecting Shizue, whose 
heart was so filled with love for 
Kozo that she felt herself deserted 
and sunk in misery if she did not 
catch at least a glimpse of her be- 
loved every day, even though it were 
from a distance, had suddenly to 
renounce her love and, much against 
her will, go into banishment in far- 
distant Berlin. There she found the 
fiance who had been forced upon 
her, had meantime become enamoured 
of the daughter of a Berlin trades- 
man, and she was treated as an 
unwelcome intruder. She wrote Kozo 
a long, circumstantial letter, telling 
him of her unhappiness with every 
little detail; and this soul-outpouring 
was carried thousands of miles across 
the ocean and delivered safely into 
Kozo's hands. But he, enraged at 
her faithlessness, had vouchsafed no 
reply; and all the other letters which 
followed her first were ruthlessly 
torn to bits by his hasty hand. 
When she found that there was no 
joy for her while the world stood, 
she yielded to her fate, and threw 
herself wholly into her studies. In 
the third year her husband was 
attacked with lung disease, and so 
they returned to their home in June, 
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And now, shortly after their arrival, 
they had come to the Hakone moun- 
tain, and were living in Ubago. All 
this she now told him, avowing 
with bitter tears that she had never 
been faithless, even in the slightest 
degree, though she had left for Ber- 
lin without a single word of fare- 
well. Kozo was so enthralled by 
her sweet words, waking to life the 
old dear memories, that he utterly 
forgot the existence of any one 
named Toriko. What happened in 
the boat even the moon did not see, 
as it rose just a moment too late. 

"There is only a maid in the 
house, will you not come to-night — " 

"Alas, no, my parents might be 
anxious — *' 

So she rowed him back and let 
him land near the inn where he was 
staying: but in spite of all his en- 
treaties, she would not tell him 
where she lived. Still, she promised 
to meet him early the next morning 
at the same spot where they had met 
that evening, and to take him in the 
boat, 

"1 shall expect you without fail!*' 

"Yes, wait for me!** 

And a farewell kiss, sweet as honey. 

III. 

Kozo went home, his heart beat- 
ing high, nor on the way could he 
cease to think joyfully of this wonder- 
ful reunion. But some one came to 
meet him with a lantern on which 
was the name of the inn: the light 
was thrown on his face and the man 
cried, "Oh sir, it is you. Your 
gracious lady was exceedingly anxious 
and bade me go out to meet you!** 
Kozo thanked him curtly and accom- 
panied him back to the house. Toriko 
was standing on the highest step, and 
the joy in her face when she saw 
him was a knife thrust in his heart. 
He entered the room morosely. In 
the corner still stood the little table 
bearing the supper, and in addition 



to the hotel fare was a special dish 
which she herself had cooked, and 
which the day before had so de- 
lighted him. And he noticed that, 
awaiting his return, she had not 
broken her fast. 

"1 was so anxious about you, 
when you were so late in returning. 
Did anything happen? Your friends 
were in the mood for sport, weren*t 
they? Tell me about it, please!" 
And as she spoke she drew the 
table into the middle of the room. 
"I have already eaten, and there's 
nothing to tell,*' he growled roughly, 
"1*m not very well: call the maid to 
make the beds.'* "1 do not need 
the maid to do that,** she replied, 
and prepared the couch. When he 
had lain down she sat by liim and 
began comfortingly : — " You aren't 
looking well; it grieves me that you 
are feeling poorly. If you suffer pain, 
let me get some medicine for you.*' 
"My head aches," he grumbled. 
"Shall I not knead and stroke you 
a little?** she asked. But in return for 
all her friendliness and her self-sacri- 
fice in the matter of the evening 
meal he had nothing but a curt 
"There*s no need*'; whereupon he 
threw himself over, turned his back 
on her, and kept profoundly silent. 
Toriko could not make it out. Even 
if he were really ill, that could not 
have worked so dreadful a change 
in him since morning. In spite of 
her hunger, she would not, could 
not, touch food; she just sat by his 
couch, absorbed in her trouble, and 
fanned him tirelessly. Not until past 
ten o*clock did she lay herself down 
with fear and trembling by him, but 
on the very edge of the bed. Alas, 
in name only did she share his bed 
to-night, with half its breadth yawning 
between them! 

At the stroke of twelve Kozo 
suddenly sprang up, and throwing 
himself into a chair on the verandah, 
leaned his cheek on the balustrade 
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and gazed over the shimmering, 
moonlit lake at the farther shore, 
as though battling with aggressive 
thouglits. Toriko was still awake, 
and through half open eyelids watch- 
ed his every movement. Something 
momentous, it was clear, had oc- 
cured; and determined to be vigilant 
as long as he did not sleep, she 
followed his actions with her eyes. 
And there! That he had supped must 
have been a fabrication on his part, 
for he was looking for some cakes — 
indeed, he pulled out the box in 
which were some fragments of bread, 
and ate eagerly even the last crumbs; 
drank two, three bowls of tea which 
had stood for hours; and then re- 
turned to bed. Toriko gave no sign 
of having noticed anything. Shiver- 
ing he drew the quilt over himself, 
and in so doing his glance fell upon 
her face as she slumbered. "Yes, 
poor thing, you are to be pitied 
too," he murmured; laid himself on 
the other side, and very soon was 
snoring. 

The fact that next morning, con- 
trary to his usual custom, he rose 
early, only confirmed her suspicion 
that he was concealing something 
from her. When he had hastily 
swallowed his breakfast, he said he 
must go again to Moto-Hakone, where 
he had been the day before, and 
left the house. But she followed him 
secretly, at a little distance. And see! 
By the shore, its outline blurred in 
the early-morning mist, lay a boat. 
And was there not a girl in it? Ha! 
was she not waving to her own 
husband with a handkerchief? And 
he? Replying to her signals with a 
wave of his hat he hastened to her, 
and hardly had he leaped into the 
boat before it was cutting its way 
through the water heading far out. 
And now the fog enfolding it as 
with a veil, hid the skiff from her sight. 

And she had had no idea of it, 
not the least suspicion! Her husband 



loved another, and even on his wed- 
ding journey could not forego the de- 
light of meeting her secretly. 

Her sleeves were wet with bitter 
tears when she returned to the inn. 
Oh, what a scene she should make 
for him when he returned home, — 
and if he should stay away" till 
evening! She accused herself of 
being cowardly and weak because 
her heart longed so intensely for him 
who treated her so slightingly. But 
none the less she hated that shamless 
wench. However, that did not lessen 
her distress, and so she grieved and 
waited till the evening lamps were 
lighted. Then the drops began to 
fall softly. "Yes, now he has the 
finest pretext to stay away!" Alas! 
if he should use it and should spend 
the night with that One! Was not 
her suffering so deep that it must 
cry out to heaven, till a comforting 
ray of moonlight came to shine 
across the blackness of the night of 
her love? She stepped out and 
looked up at the sky. But they were 
not such clouds as will soon roll by. 

The maid came to ask if she 
should not go to meet the gentle- 
man, for he had taken no umbrella 
with him. "What should he want 
with an umbrella, he who is already 
over head and ears in love, and 
stands in water?" thought she, full 
of pain that already the indifferent 
words of an uninterested person 
should waken such rage in herself; 
but she said, the master had not gone 
to the same place as the day before, 
but to another, quite distant, and had 
left word that if night fell he should 
not return before the morrow; it was 
not necessary to go out to meet him. 

Sleeplessly the night wore away 
and when the gray dawn broke, he 
had not yet returned. She could not 
endure the waiting another instant, 
and had a boat with two oars called 
in the greatest haste. She asked 
whether there were not some lodging 
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houses for summer visitors at the 
other end of the lake. Yes, in 
Ubago. Then there she wished to 
go — she was looking for someone, 
and so if any boat came in sight 
she was to be told. She herself 
looked in every direction; but how- 
ever ceaselessly she watched, there 
was no trace or sign of any boat 
Would he then not return home 
to-day? Leaning against the side of 
the boat she trembled with such 
jealous rage that her handkerchief 
fell from her mouth into the water. 
The skiff was rowed so quickly that 
she could not reach it with her hand, 
and to turn back would cost far too 
much time. Her reflection in the 
water shewed her a shamefully neg- 
lected face, and the surrounding locks 
of hair, wildly straggling just as they 
were when she left her bed, gave 
her a still more frightful appearance. 
She dipped her comb in the water 
and smoothed her hair. Just then 
one of the boatmen called out that 
Ubago was already near; but looking 
ahead she saw it was still some dis- 
tance away, and quite indistinct. But 
by the shore lay something white — 
ha! that hateful boat! "He will be 
here," thought she, and felt as 
though she had practically found her 
husband. The rowers were urged to 
make more haste, but the skiff seem- 
ed to her burning impatience to go 
forward much too slowly. She de- 
tested her body which kept her soul 
chained to the vessel. 

At last they reached the landing, 
and she was about to set foot on the 
firm ground when, what was that? 
The green growth of summer which 
covered the face of the hill rustled 
furiously under the feet of someone 
wildly driven; the earth groaned and 
quaked, and who was that, running 
as fast as his legs could carry him? 
Her husband, Kozo, his face ashen 
with fear. No sooner did he see the 
skiff than he flung himself into it, ' 



lying at full length on the bottom 
of the boat, and crying out to the 
rowers, ''Away! away with all 
speed!" He seemed in terror of 
someone who was close behind him 
and from whom he was escaping. 
Beside herself with fright Toriko too 
shrieked "Haste! make haste!" and 
the boatmen rowed with all their 
might. They were not forty rods 
from the edge of the lake when a 
European of gigantic stature, with a 
thick beard, and no hat, appeared. 
Seeing the boat, he stood still, aimed 
his revolver and fired; but the ball 
passed them with a hiss, and not 
one of them was hurt. 

Both boatmen were now terrified 
and pulled for dear life, and by 
means of continuous rowing and 
sculling they rapidly increased the 
distance between themselves and the 
shore. The furious bully made no 
motion toward pursuing them in the 
skiff: he stood still and gazed at them 
fixedly. 

Toriko, who till now had crouched 
fearfully in the boat speculating about 
her husband, at last found the cour- 
age to look over at him. What was 
her alarm to see him lying motion- 
less as if about to give up the ghost 
Shaking him, she roused him so that 
he sat up, opened his eyes, and 
ejaculated In astonishment, "You!'* 
And then he told her how everything 
had turned black before his eyes, so 
that he was totally unaware whose 
vessel had taken him in. In the 
presence of the servants Toriko could 
not ask any questions: but when they 
reached their own room she explain- 
ed everything, from the moment when 
she saw them both in the boat till 
she went to meet him. Nor could 
he keep anything secret from her, 
and confessed all— how, after long 
years, he had seen Itokawa again, 
with whom he had been related; 
how, rowed by her, he had gone to 
Ubago and spent a night in her 
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charming summer dwelling. That her 
husband had died and that she was 
now alone in the world had been a 
lie, for in the morning a German 
from Yokohama had arrived: whether 
her husband or her paramour, he did 
not know. This creature had at once 
burst forth with "Oh, you faithless 
woman!" and had tried to maltreat 
him. In fear, he had stepped through 
the window and rushed away; and if 
Toriko had not been there with her 



boat he would have been in the greatest 
danger of being shot by the raging 
European. From beginning to end 
he confessed all, begged forgiveness 
for being untrue, and promised hence- 
forh and forever to look upon her as 
his preserver, to honour and hold her 
in all tenderness. But he thought 
they had better keep this story a 
secret, quite between themselves, and 
not a soul but they two should know 
anything of it. 



UH Tolly of Useless Effort. 



The weeds will but the ranker grow. 
If fields too large you seek to till. 

To try to gain men far away 

With grief your toiling heart will fill. 

If fields too large you seek to till. 

The weeds will only rise more strong. 

To try to gain men far away 

Will but your heart's distress prolong. 

Things grow the best when to themselves 
Left, and to nature's vigor rare. 

How young and tender is the child. 
With his twin tufts of falling hair! 

But when you him ere long behold, 
That child shall cap of manhood wear! 



—The Shi-King. 
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Cbwang Keang Bemoans fier fiusbana's Criielfy. 



Fierce is the wind and cold; 

And such is he. 
Smiling he looks, and bold 

Speaks mockingly. 
Scornful and lewd his words, 

Haughty his smile. 
Bound is my heart with cords 

in sorrow's coil. 

As cloud of dust wind-blown, 

Just such is he. 
Ready he seems to own, 

And come to me. 
But he comes not nor goes, 

Stands in his pride. 
Long, long, with painful throes, 

Grieved 1 abide. 

Strong blew the wind; the cloud 

Hastened away. 
Soon dark again, the shroud 

Covers the day. 
I wake, and sleep no more 

Visits my eyes. 
His course I sad deplore, 

With heavy sighs. 

Cloudy the sky, and dark; 

The thunders roll. 
Such outward signs well mark 

My troubled soul. 
I wake, and sleep no more 

Comes to give rest. 
His course I sad deplore, 

In anguished breast. 

- The Shi-King. 
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speak for themselves. "CLUB" wines, on the 
contrary, are those that may be called leading 
and the favor which the name of MOET & 
CHANDON has met with in the United States for 
the past few years, has rapidly crossed the Pacific 
and the demand for their brands has increased 
most widely. "WHITE STAR" their extra dry 
wine, splendidly put up and chosen from the most 
delicate cuv^es, has found a ready sale and is 
already, though at the start, the "leader of the 
Far East." ^ — ^ 
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Atlantic Service. 

New York— Plymouth— Cherbourg— Bremen and vice versa. 
New York— Gibraltar— Naples— Genoa and vice versa. 

For information about the dates of departure and rates of passage on the above 
h'nes, apply to the undersigned Agents, who also issue tickets from 

East Asia to Kew York ?ia Snez, 

and from 

East Asia to Enropa ?ia Vancoofer and Kew York. 

IRelcherS St Co>| General Agents for China. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Canton, Hankow, Tientsin, Chinkiang and Ichang 



>• 



Ahrens 8t Co., Successors. I 



Tokohutl 

Kobe^ 

Nagasaki 

Chemulpo E. Meyer & Co. 

Cliefoo Anz 8c Co. 

TsiDgtaa Diederichsen, Jebsen & Co. 



Amoy 
Swalow 
Fooehow 
NiDgpo 
Port Artliar 



Wladiwofitofk / 



Pasedag 8c Co. 
Lauts 8c Haesloop. 
Siemssen 8c Krohn. 
A. Ehlers 8c Co. 

Kunst 8c Albers. 



^^ 
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Austrian Lloyd. 



Regular ServH 
(o Triest. 




Goix) and Cheap opportunity for Pasficngcrs. 

Freight service to Yokohama, 

Kobep Hongkofig, Singapore, Penang, 

Rangoonp Calcuttai Colomboi Bom- 

bayp Karachi, Aden, Suez, Port 

Said, Fiume and Venice. 

Billii of ladirifi will be iiifnetl fur jfoods 

rleivtinvd to th*^ t^rs^j^n Outf» alt 

Levant poEi^ ^nd those un 

tlie Adriyilic Sta. 




''?^ 






Agents m SHANGHAI. HONGKONG, TIENTSIN: 



T^ -L' T ^'-'^^^ 
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HOTEL DES COLONIES 



Specially patronized by the 
leading Society. 

Cbe oldest establisbed hotel in Sbangbai, 
entirely modernised. 

Hotel des Colonies Co., Ltd. 

Proprietors. 

J. M. TawareSf 

^ Manager. ■— ■ 

m rB 




! 
Pripare Rotel 

Kalee. 



Mliaiig^lial. 



^■^^■i^^M^^^^H»Nn^^M«M#^n#^^^H*«M#^MM^#N«M^^H*NH#^MMA^^««M^^H^Nn#^MNtfN^^nM^^HMai^tfMM^M^%a*«BI^^ 
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Large Selection of Winter- 
clothes. All Goods at the 
lowest rates- 




Large Assortment of 

Underwear, Shirts, Neckties, 



2S, Nanking Road, Shanghai. 



Celestial Empire 



^W^ii 



H (Weekly Edition of the Shanghai Mercury). '^^ 



W 



Largest and Best Weekly in China. 



The Celestial Empire, publishing full reports of local events and 
having an excellent" outport service, is specially suitable for outports 
which have not a daily mail service and for readers at home who 
wish to keep in touch with happenings in China. 

Subscription $10 per annum. 

Postage $1.60 extra to outports; $3.20 extra to Europe and 
America. 
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Sole Agents for i> 

CrOSSley Bros., Ltd., Machine Muafactirs, Manehester, 

Best Gas and Oil Engines, Special Engines 
for Electric Lighting, the cheapest and best 
for all purposes. 



• Jttcandcscdit (ias • 

Cheaper than Electric Lighting. 



wmwHiiii 
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Cooking Sfoues, 

Jjeatin^ Stoues, 

Satfi H^afers, 

j^adiators. 

By all the leading makers. 



The Company has always on hand a large stock of 
Artistic Gas Fittings in Brass, Steel, Bronze, Copper and 
1 1 Iron, of Uie latest designs. The newest patterns of Iirwfe4 «/ 
wy laeaiuleMeHt FlUings, glass ware, etc., etc. \Sm 









SlwwRooin^^ Road. 
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HONGKONG 

Under the Hongkong Hotel 



Knhn&Komor 



^ -: KOBC ^ 

,TDKOHAMA. ' 

fINI AfiT CURIOS 

ij- - > .jii ,ii ^.^ . . 



YOKOHAMA 

Opposite the Grand Hotel. 

Japanese 

Productions and 

Curiosities. 



KOBE 

Opposite the Oriental Hotel ^^^r 




SHANGHAI 

29, Nanking Road. 



A A A ife, A. ,ak A ai'fe A ilk 

Astor House Hotel Co., Limited. 

Telegraphic Address: ASTOR, Shanghai. 
SHANGHAI. 

Kirst Cla.ss Hotel. 

'^p ^J^ ^jp H^ %^ ^^p up ^J^ i)p Up 



Qli 
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j^ jy j^ j^ jy jy jB^ jy 
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Voelkel & Sehroeder 







jS jy jy jy jy jy j3^ jy .^ 



« « « « de rynioti 

Agents for 




Shanghai 

37 Nankins: Road. 
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CatdbecH, jNacjrejor ti Co. 

«» o o o >VINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS. • • o o 



LONDON, Rangoon Street, 
Crutched Friars. 



GLASGOW, 
Square. 



St Enoch's 



SHANGHAI, Foochow Road. 
HONGKONG, Queens Road. 
SINGAPORE, Raffles Quay. 
TIENTSIN. Consular Road. 




General Managers of 



The Aquarius Company, 

MAMufkciurers or 

Aerated Waters 

from pure distilled vy^ater. 

Aquarius is everywhere preferred as a table water of the best quality 
both from the manufacturing as well as the hygienic point of view. 

See the analysis by 

Dr. IIIIJTJBR9 liondon. 
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Fornided I88I. General Forwarding and 

T 1 IT I • > Shipping Business • « 

Joli. Heckemaiin — ^„ 

Carries goods to and from East Asia at lowest 
Through! reight 

Telegram -Address: Hamburir I Heckenianil» 




The Shanghai Mercury. 



d ■li<W»<M»»" 



The Leading Evening Paper in 
The Far East. 



The Shanghai Mercury has an excellent news and telegraphic 
service, and makes a speciality of outport intelligence, having 
correspondents all over China. 

Subscriptioit #30 per annum. 

Postage $7.20 extra to outports; $14.40 extra to Great 
Britain and Postal Union Countries. 



i^ 




^? 









l)(Mitsclies Warcn- iind Versandliaiis f -/> 

Nanking Road lla. SHANGHAI Nanking Road Ha. 



► 

Pristkd ano l"fm.isiiF.n iiv Siianoiiai Mercuby, Limited, 24a, Nahking Road, Shanrhai. 
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THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
RBPBRBNGB DEPARTMBNT 



This book is aador ao oirovoMUuioo* to 
takoa from tho Building 
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